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To the Reverend 


Dean of WELLS 
And Preſident of 


TRINITY College in OXON. 


SIR, 
PB; ing my ſelf a——_ {viopped | 
in the true reaſoning, and thor 
by aſſured of the good meauing of this en- 
ſain apr am thereby encouraged 

* FE ent it to your view, as the p4 
Fudge, that I know, both of the 
gument, and the Performance, aud to beg 


your impartial Cenſure and Opinion of tt, 
1 IT know indeed by long Experience your 
 Candour and Kind-nature to be ſo great, 

a to be P ſometimes to ys way your Fudg- 


A 2 ment ; 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory.. 
ment ; but ( Sir) I beſeech you to ſet 
that aſide for once, and to peruſe this 
T reatiſe not with the courteſze of a Pa- 
trou but the more obliging freedom of a 
Friend, (to which familiar Relation, 
after your kindneſs bad made mein any 
meaſure fit - for and worthy of it, you 
have been pleaſed long ſince to admit me. ) 
And ſo (Sir) you very well know that 
of old the Philoſophers and Profeſſours 
of Learning were not wont to addreſs 
their. Diſcourſes to great and unlearned 
Patrons, as has been the faſhion of our 
modern times, but to their friends and 
acquaintance of the greateſt kill in that 
ſort of Learning that they profeſt, and 
that not for their ProteFion, as the Com- 
plement now runs, but their ſincere and 
friendly Cenſure. Varro was a preater 
Patron than any Senatour of Rome. 
And though ſonie of the eminent men of 
Learning were great men in the Common- 

Td wealth 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
wealth too, yet their Friends were not 
wont to make their Adareſſes to them as 
Members of the Senate or the Areopa- 
gus, but of the more bonourable Society 
of P hil-ſophers. 

And that (Sir) is the onely deſign I 
have in preſenting theſe Papers to your 
hands, not to-load your modeſty with the 
uſual complements and formalities of De- 
dications, but to requeſt your free and 
impartial Tudgment of them, and by that 
T ſhall be direfted to frame my own. And 
if they prove ſo fortunate as to gain your 
Approbation, that alone will ſecure me of 
their Acceptance with all wiſe and lear- 
ned Men. But whatever they are, I 


earneſtly beſeech you to accept of them as 
a ſmall T oken of unfeigned and indelible 


Sa. Parker. 


4 Gratitude from, : 

4 SIR, 

: Your moſt humble 

' and moſt obliged Servant, 
3 | 
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| \PREFACE 


His Treatiſe being written in purſu- 
'* ance of a former in the Latine 
Tongue, ought to have becn penn'd in 
the ſame Language ; and ſo very pro-- 
bably it might, had it not been firſt under- - 
taken at the requeſt and for the uſe of an 
Engliſh Friend. Though upon 'review 1: 
cannot wiſh that it had been compoſed in - 
any other Language, becauſe though the - 
Latine Tongue be of more uny uſe, . 
yet the benefit of it 1s confin'd to learned . 
Men, who have leſs need of ſuch helps as - 
theſe, and when they have, are able to. fa- - 
tisfie themſelves. Whereas the ignorant | 
and the unlearned among our ſelves are be- - 
come the greateſt pretenders to Scepticiſm, | 
and it s the common People that now a . 
daysfctup for Atheiſm and Infidelity. . And 
as much as the Age we live in is improved . 
Vice and Wickedneſs, yet it 15 not fo con- 
liderable for the baſencis of Men's Practices . 
as for the extravagance of their Principles. | 
For we. have not. invented (becauſe indeed 
—_ we. 
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Ji we cannot) any new acts of lewdneſs and 
| ny ; and the Sins that are now 
i committed, have been ſometimes (though 


li very ſeldom) committed 1n former Ages, 
Al but then they were not defended for wiſe. 
\f and harmleſs Actions. Whereas we are 
grown fo ſubtile as to ſuit our Notions to 
our Vices, and will not be ſo raſh and un- 
| adviſed as our dull Forcfathers were, to be 
wicked and not be able to juſtifie it upon 
| principles. They were ſo fooliſh as to act 
| againſt the perſwaſions of their own Con- 

| ſciences, and condemn themſelves in their 
own Practices, but we are ſo prudent and 
i philoſophical, that unleſs we can argue our | 
| {elves into Liberty from thoſe uneaſie Re- Z 
| ſtraints, we will never violently break K 
i through them. So that Atheiſm and Irrc- : 
| lIigion are at length become as common as 
| Vice and Debauchery, and the Vulgar (by 
| which I intend both ſorts, as Seneca expreſ- 
| ſes it, the Man of Title as well as the clow- 
| ted Shooe, if equally unlearned and barba- 
| rous) declare that they would not be fo 
wicked as they arc, it they thought that 

they lay under any obligations to be good. 

In ſhort, this 1s the firit Age of the World 
that I know of, in which Atheiſm ever ap- 


peared 


PREFACE iij 
arcd any where in publick open and bare-_ 
aced. * For though in the corruptions of 
the Roman Empire Men were as prodigious 
in their impictics as debaucheries, yet the 
publick Reverence of Religion (ſuch as it 
was) was 1n appearance preſerved with ſome 
| ſhew of facredneſs among the ranketft Athe- 
iſts and the worſt of Men, this was thought 
intolerable when all other wickednefles were 
. openly allowed and practiſed. But how it 
comes to paſs among us (unleſs it be that 
the Hypocrifie of one Age makes way for 
the Atheiſm of another) I know nor, the 
Plebeans and Mechanicks have philoſophi- 
ſed themſelves into Principles of Impiety, 
and read their Lectures of Atheiſm in the 
Streets and the High-ways. And they are 
able ro demonſtrate out of the Leviathan, 
that there is no God nor Providence, but 
that all things come to paſs by an eternal 
Chain of natural Cauſes : That there areno 
Principles of Good and Evil but*6nely eve- 
ry Man's Selt-intereſt, nor any Selt-intereſt 
but onely of this preſent Life : That humane 
Nature 1s a meer Machine, and that all the 
contrivances of the minds of Men are no- 
thing but the mechanical Reſults of Matter 
and Motion. That OY Reon 
a) as 
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has no ſufficient proof of its pretended Di- 
vine Authority, and that no wiſe Man is 
under any obligation to embrace it, but 
onely as it happens to be commanded by 
the Laws of the Realm. 

Theſe and ſuch-like Doctrines are the 
moſt avowed Principles of the unlearned 
Herd among us. And the truth 1s, almoſt 
all ſenſe of Pi:ry 1s contin'd: to the Men of 
Senſe, whilſt the Rabble are run into all 
manner of Atheiſm and Prophaneſs. (For 
as for that Antinomian Enthuſiaſm that 1s 
grown ſo rife among us, it looks more like 
Blaſphemy than Religion, and 1s fo far from 
making Men leſs wicked, that it onely makes 
them more confident in their wickedneſs ;) 
And now when they have thrown off either 
all regard of duty or ſenſe of diſtance to- 
wards God,. they quickly caſhier all con- 
ſcience of honeſty or even civility towards 
Men, and together with their Religion looſe 
their good Manners. Thus 1s the bottom 
of that epidemical Falſhood, Perfidiouſneſs, 
Fraud, Oppretlion, Rudeneſs and Barbarity 
that has overſpread the whole Kingdom. 

Now when Peoples Wickednets 1s bot- 
tom'd upon Principle, 1t 1s abſolutely ne- 
ccflary to convince them of the _ of 

their 
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PREFACE. 'Vv 
their Principles, before we can hope to work 
. them to any cffectual Reformation. And 
though I think iu an imprudent thing to 
be diſputing the Fundamentals of Religion 
to the common People, it « could be avori- 
ded, becauſe it commonly rather weakens 
than confirms their Faith, and makes them 
think that to be onely problemarical, which 
before they ſuppoſed to be unqueltionable; 
yet when they have raifed the diſpute a- 
mong themſelves, and have by chance (for 
they never judge of any thing upon duc 
enquiry, becauſe th:y never make it) run 
away with the wrong ſide of the Contro- 
vertie, they are to be reduced by better In- 
formation. And that 1s the delign of this 
following Treatiſe to demonſtrate to them 
theſe two great fundamental Truths, »3z, 
The evident obligation of the Law of Na- 
ture, and the Divine Authoriy of the Chri- 
ſtan Religion, which alone will ſcatter a- 
way all their little Princi ta and pretences 
of Scepticiſm and Infidelity; and if it do 
not work ſo efftectually upon them as to 
reduce them to a right ſenſe, yet it will at 
leaſt deſtroy the rudeneſs and confidence 
of their Impiety, and force . them to be 
more decent and modeſt in their Wicked- 

(a) 2 nels, 
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neſs, by letting them ſee that what they 
ſuppoſed an high attainment in wiſedom +. 
was the cffe&t of cextream ignorance and 
meer want of enquiry, for there is nothing 

in the World os Landy dull and 1illy 
as the Atheiſtical Philoſophy. 

And now when we have ſpoil'd their pc- 
dantry, that was the onely thing that ſpoil'd 
them, we have halt reduced them, by let- 
ting them fee that it 1s not for them to be 
ohiſoſophiing, And that when all is done, 
It would turn to a much better account as 
to their own deſign, if inſtead of bewildring. 
their fancies. in the Leviathan, they would 

| learn the Lord's Prayer, the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments 1n the vulgar Tongue: 
For after all their labour atter pliloſophick 
knacks and curioſities, they are certain to 
looſe their vanity, and inſtead of being ad- 
mired for their learning as they detign, 
onely make themſelves deſpiſed for their 
conceited folly. An Aſs will never become 
a Lion's Skin, nor a Mechanick a Philoſo- 
pher's Cloak. And yet I muſt confeſs that 
[ have ſcarce any hopes of reclaiming ſuch 
of the multitude, as are already tainted 

_ withthis plague. For I know by too much 
expcrience that there is but one thing in the 

| World 
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PREF ACE. vi 
World more inflexible than Ignorance ſtee['d 
and hardned with Wickedneſs. And there- 
fore my onely deſign 1s to ſtep in between 
the dead and the living, the infected and 
the ſound, and, if it be poſlible, to give 
ſome ſtop to the contagion, or at leaſt ro 
keep the Diſcaſe from deſcending to Poſte- 
rity. For as for this unhappy Age, it is fo 
univerſally overſpread with Vice and Wic- 
kedneſs, that it 1s not reaſonable to expect 
that the Principles of Vertue and Religion 
ſhould ever find any juſt entertainment 11 ar. 
But certainly undebauched Poſterity will 


- judge more 1mpartially ; and ſuch I know is. 


the power of Truth upon the minds of Men, * 
that if it can but gain Audience it will at: 
laſt prevail upon all that are diſengaged 
from Prejudice, and diſdain not to attend 
to the reſults of ſober Reaſon. And that 
1s the aum of this enſuing Diſcourſe, thar 
whenever Vertue ſhall begin to lift up its 
head and recover its right, I may give ſome 
little aſſiſtance to its Reſtauration. And 
both as a Clergyman do ſomething towards 
promoting the Happineſs of the Souls of. 
Men, and as an Engliſhman towards reco- 
vering the ancicnt Reputation of my native 
Country for Civility, Juſtice and ms 
S 


viij PREFACE. 
As for the Law of Nature, which is the £ 
Argument of the Firſt Part, I muſt confeſs ; 


there has been much talk in the World a- 
bour it, but very little ſaid. The Civilians, : 
Canoniſts and School-men have attempted # 
little more than to define 1t, and in that 
they have fail'd roo. Even Grotins himſelf 
has ſo far miſtaken 1t, as to ſuppoſe it obli- 
gatory without the ſuppoſition of a Deity. 
Puſfendorf has indeed of late hapned upon 
its right definition in general, bur has nei- 
ther deſcribed its particular Branches, nor 
demonſtrated any of the grounds and rea- 
ſons of its Obligation. And the Authour 
of the Book De Principizs Fuſti © Decorz, 
Once or twice ſtarted the right notion of it, 
but quite loſt it in-the chace, by quitting 
his own ſcent to follow Mr. Hobbs's cry. 
Among the Ancients, both Greeks and Ro- 
mans, I find as little pertorm'd, ſeldom 
any thing more than meer Definitions and 
politive Aflertions, and at moſt ſome wit- 
ty and fancifull reaſonings 1n the Platonick 
Writers. What was done by Tully in his 
Books De Republica, where, as he informs . 
us in his Book De Legibus, 1t was copiouſly 
treated of, is not now to be known, that 
excellent Treauſe., which himſelf valued 
| much 
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PREFACE. IX 


much above all his other Writings, being 
unfortunately periſhr, but by thoſe frag- 
ments that are remaining of it, I am apt 
to think that this Loſs has been competent- 
ly compenſated by the Icarned and judici- 
ous Trcatife of our Country-man Dr. Cun- 
berland upon this Argument, who has not 
onely hit upon” the right Notion of the 
Law of Nature, but has, in a method here- 
tofore proper onely -to mathematicks, de- 
monſtrated its obligation. But Iis Dif 
courſe being cvery where interwoven with 
mathemarical, logical, mctaphyſical, and 
phyſiological terms and notions, I meet 
with very few that have been able to ma- 
ſer its ſenfe, and therefore I have taken his 
main notion alone ſtript of ail acceſſional 
Ornaments of Learning, and proſecuted 
the demonſtration of it my own way 11 a. 
familiar tyle and an eafze method. 

As for the proof of the whole matter, ir 
depends. upon the ſuppoſition of an Au-. 
thour of Nature ; for unleſs that be ante- 
cedently granted, we cannor ſo much as. 
proceed to enquire after the Law of Nature. . 
Becauſe if he never contrived the Nature of 
Things, 1t 1s evidently 1n yain to ſearch for 


his detign 1n the Contrivance. And herein 
I have - 


- 
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I have a very conſiderable Advantage f== = 
the l:arned Authour that I follow, for he*—---«- 
beginning at the Diſpute of the Law of 
Nature, was forced to preſume upon the 
Suppoſition of its Authour, which without 
any Preſumption I demand and challenge. 
For having firſt proved all thoſe phyſical F 
Ends and Deſigns that he has diſcover'd of 5 
his Providence in all parts of Nature, if af , 
ter that any moral Ends and Deſigns difco- : 
yer themſelves in the ſame things, it can- ; 
not be doubted but that they are the effects 
of the ſame Providence, and- that plainly 
connects the proof of one with the demon- 
ſtration of the other. 

Now as to the former, I haye run through 
all parts of Nature and all ſe&s of Philoſo- 
phers, and ſhewn that no one thing in the 
World could ever have been as 1t 1s, but 
by the ordering of Providence : and that 
all their ſeveral Attempts to give any- other 
account of the Nature of Things, are 1n- 
tolkcrably childiſh and beyond all things ri- 
diculous. And this may be preſumed with- 
out any breach of modeſty, becauſe Na- 
cure 1t ſelf 1s its own demonſtration, and 
it requires onely eyc-{ight to obſerve that 
it could be contrived no other way but by 

| Divine 
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PREFACE. xl 
Divine Providence. But when I pretend to 
have routed all the mechanick Philoſophers, 
it 15 ſo far from preſumption, that there 1s 
no more glory in it, than in the Conqueſt 
of an Infant. And indeed nothing does 
more exactly reſemble their wiſe contri- 
vances than the little ſports and works of 
Children; for juſt as they make their Play- 
things, ſodo theſe grave Philoſophers make 
their Worlds. In ſhort, che folly and non- 
ſenſe of meer Mechaniſm or accounting for : 
the nature of Things onely by Matter or : 
Motion or any other fecond Cauſes, is ſo 
notorious, that all the Pluloſophers in the 
World neyer were, nor eyer will be able 
to give any the leaſt account how ſo much 
as a Stone ſhould fall to. the ground with- 
out a Divine Providence. This may ſcem 
a very odd challenge to be made to the 
great Wits and Virtuoſi of Mankind, but I 
make 1t not raſhly, and have throughly con- 
{iderd all their Attempts, and more than 
enough demonſtrated their Vanity, and am 
ſure upon the moſt diligent enquiry that it 
can neyer be done any other way than by 
reſolying it into che force of Magnetiſm, than 
which 1n all the Univerſe there 1s not a more 


amaſing piece of Divine Art and Wiſedom. 
| (b) But 
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"But here, before I can procezd to what 
ought to have immediately followed, Iam 
forced to thruſt in a kind of prepoſterous 
digreſſion, in anſwer to a very mean piece 
of diſingenuity that I have lately met with 
from the Mechanick Phuloſophers, viz. That 
I have made too bold with the reputation 
of great and famous Men, and treat thoſe 
that have been admured and renown'd for 
Wiſedom and Learning im all Ages as if 
they were void of common ſenſe. And 
.,. thus the late Authour of the 7-3 
75 mentation to Mr. Hobbs his Life, 
when he has repreſented me as one of the 
keeneſt and unkindeſt of his Adverfaries, 
brings off his Maſter with this clean Com- 
plement, that he has no reaſon to take it 
unkindly from one, that ſticks not to trear 
the greateſt even of the ancient Philoſophers 
after the ſame rate, and gives the fame cor- 
rection cven to the great Ariſtotle hunſelf as 
to Mr. Hobbs, and as for the famous de- 
Cartes he ſticks not to chaſtiſe him like any 
School-boy. *, 
But in the firſt place methinks this is a h 
very poor and. humble Objection, and be- : 
- comes not the due confidence of a Philoſo- 
pher. For 1t 1s this ſort of Men, that firſt 
E upbrazd 
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 _PREFAGCE. ij 
upbraid us with the great and unanfwe- 


' rable Performances of Mr. Hobbs, and tell 


us that till we can anſwer him we may 
preach what we pleaſe to the People, but 
wiſe Men will be of his 'mind. And yet 
when we not onely anſwer bur plainly de- 
monſtrate the pitifull and even chuldiſh fol- 
ly of his pretended Philoſophy, that is objec- 


ted as an unpardonable rudeneſs to ſo lear- 


ned a Man; But I would fain know what 
is tobe done in this caſe, you will not be 
content till we undertake him; and yet if 
we do, you grow angry, and our very at- 
tempting it 1s made our crime. But yer if 
he be expoſed, 'tis none of our faulc but his 
own, for 'tis not in any Man's power to 
make his Notions better or worſe than they 
arc; and if we reprefent them truly, and 
they prove ridiculous, we cannot help it , 
bur if we do not, it would be ſomewhat to. 
the purpoſe if they could convince us of 
ſo unmanly a piece of difingenuity, but 
rill then 'cis at beſt but a very childiſh thing 
- complain either of unkind or unciyi} 
Age... | | | 
And: therefore,, in the- ſecond place, it 
was done much leſs like a Philoſopher one- 
ly. to give, ans account of my Aſfertions 
b) 2 againſt 
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xv PREFACE. 


againſt Mr. Hobbs, without taking any no- 


rice of our Reaſons and Arguments. For 
if I have charged any thing upon Mr. Hobbs, 


and have not demonſtratiyely proy'd it, I 


am bound: to giye publick ſatisfaction to 
his memory. Bur it I have, then the ſc- 
verity of my charge 1s no fault of mine ; 
and for that I darc and do appeal to the 
judgment of all impartial Men, whether I. 


have not proyed upon and againſt him all 


that I pretended to; and if I have, then it 
1s evident that Mr. Hobbs has aflerted a very 
wicked Cauſe very fooliſhly. = 
Bur, laſtly, *ris done ſtill much lefs. like 
a Philoſopher to load me with that invidi- 
ous charge of traducing the greateſt Wor- 
thies among the Ancients. For I know no 
one quality more unbecoming a Man thar 
pretends to letters and civility than an en- 
vious aftectation of finding fault with the 
Performances of great Men. Thus has ever 
been the creeping artifice of ſmall People 
to make themfelves conſiderable onely by 
the greatneſs of their Adverſarics, and it 1s 
a practice that I deteſt as I do Slander or 
Perjury.' And if they could bur affign one 
Inftance in which T have in the leaſt wrong'd. 
any Icarned Man, they ſhould not beſo _ 
| ward. 
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ward to ſhew 1t as I would be to confeſs It. 


But otheways to inſinuate that I ſpare not 
the greateſt even of the ancient Heroes, 1s . 
(to ſay no_ worſe) but a ſneaking way of. 
encountring an Enemy, and indeed an in- 
ward confection of the want of ſome bet- 
ter reply. - For if they thought they were 
able to overthrow Arguments in fair Com- 
bate, they would ſcorn to berake themſelves 
to ſuch skulking Artifices. * For when all is - 
done the whole merits of the Cauſe will 
reſt upon the reaſon of the thing, - ſo that if 
I have oppoſed or confuted any- of the an- + 
cient Philoſophers upon good and ſubſtan- 
tral grounds, I have done them no wrong 
m doing. Truth right. If otherwiſe, I have 
not really injured them but my felt; and it 
Is in theſe Gentlemens power, that make 
the complaint, to demonſtrate the falſhood 
or the tolly of my Oppoſition. Bur ill . 
then I'think it -becomes -not the ſtate and : 
grandeur -of a Philoſopher to: condeſcend 
ro ſuch poor topicks - of -Infinuation. . 


- But if they will do fo, -it isall one to me; 


tor my oncly deſign 1 the - purſuit of real . 
Truth, -1 mean not uſeleſs and barren'Spe- 
culation, but ſuch as is ſerviceable to the 
Happineſs of humane Nature, and _— 

-" IF 
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all the Learning or Wiſedom that I care 
tor. And if any Man ſtand in my way, 
thou h it be Ariſtotle or de-Cartes, Epicurus 
Or Me Hobbs, Friend ar Foc, yea though it 
be M. Tullizs himfclt, yes though 1t be an 
Angel from Heayen, I muſt on, and if I 
am forced to juſtle them out of my way, 1 
cannot help it, for I am reſolyed never to 
leave it my {elf | | 
However it 15 a Yain thing for Mecha- 
nick Philoſophers to complain of being a 
little derided, when they ſo wantonly and 
aftectedly expoſe themſelyes to it. For 
how 1s 1t poſſible for the wittieſt Men to 
come off with better ſucceſs, that, when we 
ſce the whole World framed with ſuch ad- 
murable Art and Wiſedom, ſhall undertake 
to teach the ſenſeleſs Materials, of which it 
is made, to be their own Archite&t * I will 
and do grant that they were very witty and 
acute Men, but if they wall preſume ſo ex- 
trayagantly. upon their own wit, as to think 
themſelves ſuch, almighty Conurers as to. 
be able not onely to. raiſe all the parts of 
dead Matter into Life and Motion, but fo. 
tO inſpire them. as to. make; them: dance of 


their own accord into cxact Order and Sy- 
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metry, I think the. greateſt right that their 


Friends 
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Friends can do them ts to tell the World 
that much Learning has made them mad, 
for-it is ſcarce to be imagin'd that any Man 
in his right wits could ever fo much as 
dream of ſo wild a deſign. It 1s juſt as if 
a Perſon famous for Arclute&ture ſhould 
grow ſo odly conceited of tis skill, as to 
take upon him with the greateſt gravity to 
inſtruct the World how to build Houfes and 
Palaces without Work-men, by teaching 
his Art to the Materials themſelves, where- 
by Stone, Morter, Timber, Lead, Iron, Glaſs . 
ſhall be enabled to work and contrive them-. 
ſelves into a regular Building'; his Friends 
certainly could never take ut unkindly if _ 
any Man ſhould conclude him a httle be- 
{ide himſelf. And yet this 1s the very caſe 
of all our Mechanick Philoſophers , that 
they will be building. of ſtately Worlds - 
without an Artificer. For in that alone 
lies all their folly, and 1t 1s ſo chormous-1n/ 
it ſelf, that no Man's wit carr ever help or' 
mend it. Whereas if they would but take 
the Divine Wiſedom-into their Mechanicks, 
and. make their ſeveral-ways of mechaniſms . 
the effects of his contrivance and: not the. 
reſults of blind and: ſtupid Matter, for me 
they. nught play at mechani/mg as long and 
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as variouſly as they pleaſe. But till then I 
muſt beſeech them not to take it unkindly 
it ſome ſplenetick People cannot hold, and 
it after this they ſhall perſevere in their 
complaint, the next ——_ can doe will 
be to pity them. And thus having remo- 
ved this poor but plauſible Obje&tion, that 
I found ſpitefully thrown in my way, I may 
now procced whins [ broke off. 

Well then, if the phyſical Ends of things 
are ſo obvious in the whole contrivance of 
Nature, and if they are laid for the ground- 
work by the Divine Providence, the great 
lines of Morality that are fo plainly inter- 
woven with them, muſt ſo much the more 
evidently appear to have been drawn by the 


ſame hand. For things Moral are not ſo 


plain and viſible in their own nature, as 
things Phyſical, or the Rules of Good and 


Evil fo calily obſervable as the Contrivances 


of Art and Wiſedom ; and therefore when 


thoſe are drawn out of and connected 


with theſe, they cannot but derive a grea- 
tcr light from them than they are able to 
give themſelves. Thus for example, there 
1s nothing more evident than that the Sun 
(whatever other uſes it may have) is de- 
 fignd to give Light and Comfort to this 


lower 
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lower World, and that the regular motions 
of one or borh are ſo artificially contrived, 
as to be moſt ſerviceable to this deſign, in- 
ſomuch that if any the leaſt alteration were 
made, it *muſt prove a conſiderable preju- 
dice to this whole Globe. * Now if the ſame 
cauſe that contrived this exa&t harmony 
between the Sun and the Earth, has in any 
part of this Contrivance intimated any Laws 
of Lite, then 1s 1t as certain that he-as much 
intends that Mankind ſhould goyern them- 
{clves by thoſe Laws, as that the Sun ſhould 
give light to this World. 

This connexion between the phyſical and 
moral cnds of things being thus firmly knir, 
the firſt Obſervation of Nature will - —K 
us to one great end of Morality, and That 
1s univerſal and mutual Love, Kindneſs and 
Benevolence between all rational Creatures, 
in that the nature of Things 1s fo laid as to 
make it appear that he that made it, firſt 
deſign'd the Happineſs of all, and then ſe- | 
;- condly to oblige us all to proſecute his own 
FE deſign, has fo ordered the natural courſe 
! of things, as to make every ſingle Man's 
Happineſs to depend upon their honeſt and 
{incere endeayours to promote that of the 
Community. And that 1s all that 1s rc- 
(c) quilite 
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quiſite to make a Law or enact an Obliga- 
tion, the firſt declaring the Will of the Law- 
maker to all his Subjects, that are capable of 
obſerving it ; the ſecond cngaging their 
Obedience to it by the Sanctions of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. But though this 
be all that the Philoſophers think requiſite 
to be proved upon this Argument, yer nere 
alſo as I began higher, and founded my 
Argument of the Law of Nature not upon 
| the bare ſuppoſition but thz evident. de- 
monſtration of a Deity, ſo have I procee- 
ded farther to the certain inference of a tu- 
ture State. For though that be the natural 
. courſe of things, as they are ſettl:d by-the 
Divine Providence, and as far as our Acti- 
ons are in our own power, that Intereſt 
ſhould be connected with Honeſty, yet it 
may and often does ſo happen that by the 
voluntary wickedneſs of other Men they 
are oppoſed. What then 1s to be done in 
that caſe ? If Intereſt ought to be preferred, 
then there is no ſuch thing as Honeſty, for 
then are we caſt upon the Principle of all 
Wickedneſs, that 1s, not to care what we 
doe, fo it be in order to our own particu- 
lar Selt-deſign, and if chat- be once taken 
up for our Reſolution, nothing, can ever 
bring 
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bring us under any true obligations of Ver- 
tue and Goodneſs. If Honeſty muſt be 

referred, what recompence ſhall we receive 
tor the conſcientious diſcharge of our Du- 
ty ? For in this Life it 1s ſuppoſed that in 
x Ho caſe they .run counter, and therefore 
unleſs the Providence of God have ſome 
reſerve for it in a Life to come, he has o- 
bliged us to a Duty without any ſufficient - 
Reward, that 1s to fay, he has obliged us 
- without a ſufficient Obligation. So thar 
from hence it 1s as cvident- that the ſame 
Providence that made the World, and has 
interwoven in the make of it the Laws of 
mutual Juſtice for the -attaintment of our 
common Happineſs, has withall ſecured a 
future ſtate of Reward for all that upright- 
ly comply with his deſign, becauſe withour 
it, they may, when they have diſcharged 
their Duty, be defcated of their Happineſs 
by the default of bad Men. For as all 
moral Goodneſs is reſolved into that one 
Principle of ſeeking the common Good in 
the firit place, fo is all Wickedneſs and Im- 
morality into the contrary Principle of neg- 
lecting or oppoling it. 
Seeing then that all Men have ſome 


power over their own Actions (for with- 
(c) 2  _ out 
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out the ſuppoſition of that all Moralty 
ſinks into non-ſenſe and nothing) and ſee- 
ing we find by too common experience 1n 
the Afﬀairs of the World, that good Men 
when they have done all they can as to the 
diſcharge of their Duty and Obligation, 
may be defeated in this Life of thert Re- 
ward by the wickednefs of bad Men, what 
can more evidently follow than that the 
ſame Providence that has obliged them to 
their Duty, ſhould ſecure their Reward in 


a Life ro come. Theſe things are ſo inſe- | 


parably connected, that if one be truc, all 
15 true ; if one falſe, all is falſe. So that if 
there be a Deity, there muſt be a Law of 
Nacure; and if a Law of Nature, a future 
State. And on the contrary, 1t no future 
State, then no Law of Nature, and it no 
Law of Nature, no Deny. . So that the 
proof of all the reſt ultimately refolyes 1n- 
to the proof of a Deity ; and that being the 
moſt evident thing in Nature, it gives the 
fame evidence to all other Principles that 
are ſo inſeparably connected with it. 
- And having brought our Argument to 
that head, there we may ſafely leave i, and 
challenge the afſent. of Mankind to both 
the other, till they can rationally quit m_ 
elves 
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ſelves of the belief of that. And *ris for this 
reafon chiefly that I have waved all phyti- 
cab Arguments for the 'Soul's Immortality, 
becauſe how valid ſoever they' may be, 
they cannot be ſo certain (nor indeed any 
thing elſe) as the cxiſtence of a Deny, 

whido ia the moſt certain'thing 1n Nature, 
and of which I have as good aflurance as 
of my own Being. Beſide I anquite tired 
out with the dulneſs of Mechamcal Philo- 
fophy, with which I muſt have:engaged, if 
I had undertaken the Phyſical Argument ; 
but alas when they are not able to give any 
tolerable account of a:Stone's falling to rhe 
Earth by mecr Mechamfm, what wretched 
work are they hke ro make of it, when 
they would make out all the Actions of hu- 
mane Underſtanding by the fortuitous wor- 
kmgs of Matter. - And when Mr. Hobbs tells 
us that Refleion upon'our own Thoughts 
is. nothing but the Reaion of one parcel 
of Matter upon another, the Notion is juſt 
as wife agd philoſophical, as if the witty _ 
old Gentleman had told us; That when 
one bowling Stone beats back another, the _ 
repercuſſion 1s Underſtanding. I know 
ſome attempts of the ſame kind haye been 
made: by wifer Men, but as long-as they | 


termi- .. 
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terminate in meer Matter, and make the 
Brain any more than the Inſtrumenct of 
Conveyance between the operations of the 
Mind and the Body, their diſcourſe 1s full 
as wiſe, as if they would undertake to turn 
Cuſtards and Mince-pics into Philoſophers 
or Stateſmen. And therctore I cared not 
to meddle with this part of the Argument, 
becauſe I muſt confeſs I was aſhamed to be 
caught at Childs play. 
However if there be any Mechaniſm (as 
no doubt there 1s) it 1s Divine Mechaniſm, 
but as for that I will not be fo preſumptu- 
ous as to pretend to fathom it, and though 
it were ca{iecnough from philoſophick Rea- 
ſons, Obſervations and Expernents to de- 
monſtrate that God has actually made hu- 
mane Nature ſomething more Noble, yer 
becauſe there is nothing in all natural Phi- 
loſophy ſo evidengs the Being of the Di- 
vine Providence, and becauſe the future 
ſtace of Mankind 1s ſo apparently connec- 
ted with 1t, that alone far SET the evi- 
dence of all other demonſtration. And I 
have ſo much the rather purſued this Ar- 
gument, becauſe thoughlI find it ſuggeſted 
by ſevcral Authours both ancient and mo- 
dern, yet it 1s not, that I know of, proſe- 
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cuted by any. If I would have been more 
copious thaniwas abſolutely neceſlary, af- 
ter I had ſhewn that there was'no account 
to be given of the Providence of God in 
the Government of Mankind withour the 
ſuppoſition of. a future State,| I:nught have 
run- through the whole Series of humane 
Afﬀairs, and ſhewn' not onely how juſt bur 
how wiſe the Providence of, God 1s in the 
management of all things: upon this Suppo-- 
ſition: Bur alas when 1t 1s ,once proved 
that Divine Providence cannot be juſtified 
without 1t, 1t will immediately and of it ſelf 
clearly proyc, how excellently-it 1s quitted 
by it. All Objections from the real Vani- 
ty of this World, and the ſceming inequa-- 
lity of Juſtice rowards good and bad Men 
are clear'd-up; by the certainty of a, future. 
reſerve. - But the proof of this being fo. 
eaſfie and obyious after the proof of the 
other, 1t. is-needleſs to treat of 1t apart, be- 
cauſe it does not ſo much follow upon it; 
as go along with 1t, and at the ſame time 
we percelyc that Providence cannot be ju- 
ſtified without 1t, we cannot but ſee how 
admirably it 1s juſtified with-1t.. . 

Thus tar may we advance by following 
the gature of Things and the conduct of 
| natural 
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natural Reaſon; 'an@ it is a ſufficient deela- 
ratio of the will of God :\ manor w_ 
poſitg-that*he has endued them with a 

culry of Underſtanding, and that they are 
pleaſed to-make uſe of 1t; for if he has, the 
connexion of thele' things 18 evident enoygh! 
& any Man that will obſerve 1t, "but if he 


will not, he is not capable of any kind-of 


Information, no blindneſs more incurable 
thanwhen Men will-not fce. © 'Butas bright 


35- the light 'of Nature ſhines, -1t 1s but a. 


dimm thing, if compared to that- great 
glory that 1s reveal'd 1n the Goſpel ; there 
Life and Immortality-are brought to Light, 
{5 as to: be made eyident not-onely to our 
Reaſons but our very Senſes, our belief of 
it is founded. upon viſible experiment and 
ocylar demonſtration. - And that is the Ar- 
gument of the Second Part, ro demonſtrate 
_ that the original proof of it 1s on all ſides 

ſo evidently confirm'd, and fo _— 
ouſly guarded againſt all Objetions, that 
it 15 not poſlible for the wit of Mankind to 
| have laid the ſame deſign, ſo as to have 
made it more unqueſtionable. For that is 


an undoubted proof of 1ts being a' contrr- 


vance of the.Drvine Providence, in that if 
we would onely ſuppoſe that the om 
ne, 
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dence of God ſhould ſet ſuch a defign on 
foot, we . cannot comprehend how 1t was 
poſſible to ' recommend its truth [to the 
World with greater Advantage.: ' And as it 
was at firſt attended with all imaginable 
Evidence, fo is the Teſtimony, whereby the 
knowledge of 1t-1s conveyed down to us, 
ſo undoubted and uninterrupted, that if 
we our ſelves had been Eyc-witneſles of it, 
we could ſcarce haye had a greater aflu- 
rance of its truth and reality ; in brict, there 
are ſo many and ſo forcible Arguments to 
- prove it apparently true, that I'cannot think 
t too much-confidence to affirm that it is 
ſcarce poſlible to be falſe. | 

And therefore for the more effectual de- 
monſtrartion of it, I have gone that way to 
work, to make out its proof from the mon- 
ſtrous and mfimite abſurditics of Unbelicf; 
and ſhewn that it muſt believe every thing 
that 1s incredible, all the contradictions to 

humane Nature. and humane Afﬀairs. I 
have laid the whole ſtreſs of my Argument 
upon the Evidence of the matter of Fact, 
and for its greater advantage I have leapt 
over. fourteen. Centuries,, and: taken; a pro- 
ſpect of things. in. the: ſame poſture, in 

which they ſtood the three: firlt Ages of 
| (d) the 
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the Church. For then the Hiſtory of our 
Saviour's Reformation - was>as ccrtain and 
 undoubted to the Men of that Age, as 
the change of Rehgion under Hemry the 
Eighth is or can be to the Men of this. 
And herc I have ſo cloſely rraced the Tra- 
dition of it up to the very Beginning, that. 
if it had not the Begmning that it pretends 
to, it could neyer have had any Tradition. 
And therefore I ſhall onely detire. the Rea- 
der, to fuppoſe himſelf as near to the time 
of our Saviour as he-.1s to. the Reign of 
Heary the Eighth, and then to conſider with 
himſelf which way # was poſſible, that 
there ſhould cyer have been any ſuch thing. 
as the pretence of Chriſttanity in the World, 
if it had not come with all thoſe miracu- 
lous proots of Divinc Authority that it pre- 
tends ©o. .And that 1 hope, if t be made 
out, 1s ſatisfaction enough to any reaſo- 
nable, nay to any unreaſonable Man. It 
5 ncedlcſs here to trouble the Reader wich 
any farther Account of the particulars of 
my Argument, becauſe it he deſire a view 
of them bcforchand, they are all diſtinctly 
drawn up ir the following Schemes of the 
Contamts of the ſeveral: :Sections. - Where 
all zhe chicf materials of the wholc _ 
EN - courſe 
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- courſe may be ſeen, t not the con- 
nexion of its. parts with each other. 

. I have no more to ſay but onely to de- 
ſire the Reader, to peruſe the whole with 
the ſame honeſt and unpartal mind where- 
with it was written, for I will affure him 
that I have given the Cauſe no more adyan- 
tage than that has given me. And as I 
may challenge my Reader's Honeſty, ſo FP 
muſt his Ingenuity too, viz. That whereas 
I have built my whole Argument upon 
martcr of Fact, fo he would receive cyery 
matter of Fact onely as I have preſented it : 
For ſome things, and indeed very nigh all, 
that I have urged, I inſiſt upon as undoub- 
ted Records and demonſtrative Proofs, yet 
ſome few there are that I have onely pro- 
pounded problemarically, and have afler- 
ted them not becauſe I thought them an 
way neceſſary to. the Argument, Shah 
though they were granted to be falfe, ftands 
unſbaken URgn ts own undemable evidence,. 
bur becauſe. 1 thought -thena more than 
probable Conjectures, which if true might 
reflect, ſome. little glimmering light -up- 
on. the main demonſtration. ' Neither in- 
deed do I mention them of-my own choice 


or urge them as any part of my poſitive 
- For y poſl 


proof, 
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proof, but onely bring them in by we; of 


objection in anſwer to the humourſome 


ſingularity of ſome learned Men, who of 
late affect, out of I know not what vain 
oſtentation, to- diſparage, what in them lies, 
the Records of the Chriftian Church and 
the- Evidences of the Chriſtian Faith. Of 
Ho ._ thus juſtly complains : Profefto 
 . _ * mullos Religio Chriſtiana infenſtores 
habet hoftes, quam ivlos Chriſtianos,' cum vix 
ullum apud antiquos de Chriſto aut Vaticinium 
aut Tefltimonium invenias, quod non complures 
ettam doctifſimi viri labefaftare aut etiam pe- 
nitus evertere fuerint Conati. © The Chrr- 
* ſtan Religion has met with no Enemies 
* fo fierce as Chriftians themſelves, when 
* ſo many learned Men have made it therr 
* buſineſs to diſcredit, and, if it be poſſible, 
© to deſtroy every Prophelic and every Re- 
* cord that might do 1t fervice. ys this 
he ſpeaks- with regard tothe old Syb;l/ine 
Verſes, which ſome of late have ſo confi- 
dently rcje&ted with a fcornfull reflection 
apon'the credulity of the ancient Fathers : 
though beſide thoſe nuſerable ſlight preten- 
ces that- they: have for their confidence, it 
1s undeniably evident from the yery —_— 
them- 


whom the learned Mr. Vofius 
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themſelves that they. were compoſed by 
ſome body out of the Writings of the an- 
cient Prophets; ſo that theſecritical-Genele- 
men ins; when ever they are diſpoſed ro 
it, as. reaſonably fleer at. the Original Pro- 
pheſics, as at theſe: Tranſlations of them. 
And this is clear enough-as to all thoſe paſ- 
fages that are quoted in the Writings of 
the ancient Fathers, and that 1s more than 
enough to: juſtifie their ſincerity ; bur it is 
by no means ingenuous or indeed honeſt, 
to load their credit, as ſome learned Men 
have done, with.the forgeries of later and _ 
barbarous times. | 2 1LHME Be 

But the things that I chiefly intend. 1n 
this Premonition are the Teſtimony of 7o- 
ſepihus concerning our Saviour, the recon- 
cling lum with Saint: Lxke about the Tax 
of Cyrenius, the Teltimony-of Phlegon con> - 
cerning the Eclipſe at the Paſſion, the Ler- 
ter of Pontius Pilate to] iberius, 'the-Thera- 
peute in Philo, whetherichey'wore Chriſti 
ans, and laſtly the ſtory 6b:Agbarus:King of 
Edeſa. All which I'firſt- intended:to pro- 
f:cute: racher as digreſfionsithar avany di- 
rec&t+ part of my" Argumitmylaind therefore 
chough -rhey;.all provemrue'1asd;thik they: 
do)..yet I cared not to lay:any: argumen- 

cative 
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tative ſtreſs upon them, becauſe the cvi- 
dence of the trath/ is fo weak and: dusky 
18 compariſon of thatundoubted and noon- 
day certainty of the other matters of Fact, 
upon which I have founded my demon- 
ſtration. But finding a fantaftick and un- 
neceſlary' coyneſs in our great Profeflours 
of critical Learning againtt the foremen- 
ton'd particulars, and that upon reaſons 
very far ſhort of that great confidence 
wherewith they are pleaſed to vote them 
down, I _—_ it would not be altoge- 
cher unſcaſonable to give ſome little check 
to this light and wanton humour, by ſhew- 
mg that theſe ſtories were not ſo.impro- 
bable as theſe Men would force us to be- 
lieve, nay, by proving that they are very 
ood and authentick Records, notwithſtan- 
ing all that they-have' been-able to object 
againſt them. . | 
- As for the Teſtimony of. Joſephus, it is. 
well known. with | what: ah unanimous cr: 
ot the whole Pack mt has:been run down, 
and yet' upon fuch 'lanentable pretences, 
as would; rather-amaze : than -ftartle any. 
et nan es {© that I muſt - ary 
6 that:ipon the; ammott; enquiry [that I 
canmake; Fmt fee any 5 ny; ground 
| tO 
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to doubt of that particular paſſage more 
than: of any other in the whole Hiſtory of. 
Foſephus. '- And therefore though I at firſt 
intended to uſe it onely as an acceſſional 
proof, yet it does more ſervice than I ex- 
pected from it, and by its own force makes 
its own way into the main body of my 
Argument, and ftands there as unmovable 
as any other Teſtimony whatſoever. The 
Reconciliation of Saint Luke and” Fofephus 
1s endeavour'd oncly to prevent a critical 
Object:on ; for though it cannot reaſona- 
bly be required in a matter ſo remote, and 
in a time of ſo much yarety of civil Acti- 
on, as wasthe Reign of Auguſtus, that we 
ſhould be able to give an exact account of 
the time and circumſtances of every parti- 
cular Aﬀair, and make: an agreement a- 
mongall Writers about it. Yet when both 
theſe ſtories may be made to run clear to- 
gcther onely_ by. making one calic conjec- 
rure and — = pores - muftake, 1 
thought tt could not be amiſs to propole it 
to the Reader's ſausfaction. . ” | 

As for the Teftimonies of _Phlegon and 
Pontius Pilate, 1 cannot 1cc. any: the leaſt 
ground of calling the trath of: exher mo 
queſtion, beſide this that the Crincks have 

| got 
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got the Itch. And as for Philos Therapente 
being Chriſtians, his deſcription :of them 
agrees ſo exactly to the ſtate of the Primi- 
tive Church, that it cannot without mani- 
feſt violence be applicd to any other party 
of Men ; ſo that I. take-1t to be. as.-tull a 
Teſtimony as any the moſt undoubted Re- 
cord of the Chriſtian Church; and in this 
I am ſince the writing of it very much con- 
firm'd by an excellent Diſcourſe that I have 
met with upon that Argument in Dr. Be- 
weridge his learned and judicious Defence 
of the Apoſtolical Canons againſt all the Dal- 
leans, Lab. 3. cap. 5. 
- And, in the laſt place, as for the Edeſear 
Rory, I will, becauſe I would: not be too 
retentive, grant that it may be more quc- 
ſtonable hs any of the other ; For though 
there is not the leaſt ground of ſuſpecting 
the Integrity of Ezſebius, when he proteſts 
that he tranſlated 1t out of the publick Re- 
cords of the os , upon which - alone 1 
jo my proof, yet it. 1s not impoflible 
ut that this ſtory might have been foiſted 
into the Records themſelves, and that this 
learned Man might with too much greedi- 
neſs haye ſwallowed ſuch a ſtrange and 
ſurpriſing ſtory.. Ar leaſt he could nor _ 
| that 
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that opportunity of making that exact 
enquiry into its truth , that he did into 
the other ancient Records of the Chri- 
ſtian Church , becauſe it ſtood ſingly 
by it ſelf, and could not, as the others 
were, be vouched by concurrent Writers; 
ſo that though it were not caſic to impoſe 
upon Euſebizs with any forgery thruſt upon 
the Greek Church, yet 'even he was no 
more able, as havin $ no better means, to 
judge of the truth of a Record ſo remote, 
than any other Perſon leſs learned. And 
this I fay, not becauſe I ſee any ground to 
ſuſpect it of forgery, but becauſe I am not 
willing to lay too great a ſtreſs upon it up- 
on the ſcore of its ſolitude and privacy. 
For otherwiſe 'the weightieſt Objections 
that are made againſt 1t, are too fol to 
weigh any thing in my Opinion. Theſe 
are the two chicteſt ; Firſt a paſſage in our 
Saviour's Letter taken out of the Gof pel of 
Saint John, 'when the Goſpel it ſelf was nor 
as yet written : Secondly, ſuch a miſtake 
in Chronology, as antedates our Sayiour's 
Paſſion three years. Hy 
But as for the firſt, viz. Bleſſed art thor, 
0 Agbarus, who, though thou haſt not ſeen, yet 
believeſt on me ; for it 1s written” of me, That 
(ce) they 
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they who ſee ſhould not believe, and they who 
fee not ſhould believe and be ſaved. This 
paſſage is of a quite different ſenſe from 
our Saviour's words in Saint Fohn chap. 20. 
y. 29. Jeſus ſaith unto him, Thomas, becauſe 
thou haſt ſeen me, thou haſt believed : bleſſed 
are- they that have not ſeen, and yet have be- 
lieved. Where ſecing and believing are 
not oppoſed, as in the: former words to 
Agbarus, but believing upon that rational 
Evidence which our Sav:our had given the 
World of his Divine Commiſſion, without 


that certainty of ſight that Thomas had, is. 

eferr d as more ingenuous and commen-- 
dable. But, ſecondly, it 18 evident from- 
the. words themſelves, that our Saviour: 
quotes them not as an hiſtorical Record but 


as a prophetick Prediftion, and therefore 
ufes the fame form of fpeech that he does 
1n the Evangeliſts, as often as he apphes the 
Prophelics of the Old Teſtament to himſelf, 
mHyegmea it is written of me, 7. e. 1t1s forctold. 
But then the difficulty will be where to find 
out this Prophefic ; Valeſins has fpied out a 


paſſage as he thinks ſomewhat like 1t in the 


ſixth of Iſaiah, bur as the paſſage ut ſelf 1s 
very obſcure, - and cannot without too un- 
natural a force be brought to parallel} this 
+ | ſaying, 
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ſaying, fo 1 think 1t needleſs to accommo- 
date the ſaying it ſelf to any particular Pro- 
pheſie, when 1t agrees ſo fully with all thoſe 
innumerable Predictions concerning the 
ſtubbornneſs and infidelity of the Jews, a- 
mong whom our Saviour conyerſed, and 
the wonderfull converſion of the Gentile 
World to his Faith, who were ſtrangers to 
his Perſon and yo rams — 
the paſſages to this purpole 1n -the | 
__—_ clit, alnntally «9 - the ſtrange __ 
belict of the Jews, which is every where 
repreſented as a thing ſo monſtrouſly ſtu- 
pid, as if no other account could be given 
of it than by the utter loſs of the uſe of 
their Eyes and Ears, as if they neither ſaw 
nor heard thoſe things that were daily ſaid 
and done in their preſence. And therefore 
it 18 no wonder if our Saviour uſe this fay- 
ing of himſelf without alluding to any par- 
ticular Text, when 1t is ſo exactly ſured to 
the whole Tenour of all the ancient Pro- 
phelies concerning his entertainment in the 
World. | | 
As for the other Objection, -if it.could 
be certain, 1t might be of ſome moment, 
but chronological miſtakes areſo very caſie, 
and indeed in length of time-unayoidable, 
(ec) 2 that 
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that all Hiſtories would be oyerrun with 
them, were we not directed either by ſome 
other paſſages in the Hiſtory it ſelf, or by 
ſome other contemporary Writers, to find 
-out the faults and miſtakes crept into the 
Copies. So that in ſuch a ſingular ſtory 
as this, if there ſhould be any miſtake of a 
Tranſcriber, we have no means to correct it. 
And that it is actually ſo 1n this caſe 1s evi- 
dent from the great varicty of Copies, that 
are ſo ſtrangly different, that learned Men 
could never make any probable conjecture 
of the certain time of their date, till Valeſrus 
referred it to the Edefſean account. But 
then (fay they) according to that it muſt 
have hapned in the 15® year of 7iberius, 
whereas learned Men are now agreed thar 
our Saviour ſuffer'd not till the 18, after 
which time Thaddeus muſt haye come to 
Edeſſa. Bur be it ſo, yer the difficulty is 
very cafily ſolyable, for if the date in Exſe- 
bius refer (as 1t 1s moſt probabke it ſhould) 
ro the time of our .Sayiour's writing, it falls 
in cxactly cnough with the 15® of 7iberizs, 
in whuch our Saviour firſt publickly enter'd 
_ upon the exerciſe of his Office, and went to 
the Paſſover at Jeruſalem, where Profclytes 
of all Nations 'were then aſſembled, and 
| whither 
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whither ſome might as well -repair from 


Edeſſa and the parts about it, as the Eunuch 
from Ethiopia, from whom King Agbarus 
might. receive his information concerning 
Feſus the ſame year ; eſpecially when the 


account of the Edefſean year commericed 


from the Autumnal Equinox, which was a 
conſiderable time from the Paſſover, and 
might take in a great part of the year fol- 
lowing, and fo include the ſecond Pafloyer. 
So that if this account be applied to the 
main tranſaction between our Saviour ali 
Aebarur, and rot to the.coming of 7haddeers 
(as Yaleſius has done) to Edef/a, which was 
but an Appendix to it, the Chronology is 


very punctual, and therefore upon the 


whole matter I can as yet ſee no reaſon to- 
ſuſpect the Record of forgery, and that 1s 
all that I undertake, viz. To vindicate it 
from the confident but. groundieſs excep- 
tions of learned: Men,. and deſire. them till 
thcy can produce ſome-more material de- 
murrs againſt it, that its plea may be ad- 
mitted. Though otherwiſe becauſe 1t 1s a 
ſingle and unatliſted . Teſtimony,. I ſhould. 
be wary of laying any more ſireſs upon it, 
than as it agrees. cxactly with all thoſe 0-- 


ther innumerable Records, that I think 1 
+5 have 


—_— unqueftionable. But if I am 
miſtakenenher m any of theſe or any other 
hiſtorical or chronological Nicities, they 
are no more than the Eingen of my Argu- 
ment, which is demonſtrative either with 
or without them. And now this being 
premiſed that the Reader take all matters 
of Fact as I haye intended and repreſented 
them, and lay the ſame ſtreſs upon them 
that I have done, I will upon the peruſal 
of the whole leave it to his own choice to 
ke his own concluſion. 

I am not 1gnorant thar it is commonly 
lookt upon as an invidious thing for an 
Authour to ſeem to ſpeak with any aflu- 
; rance of his own performance; but for that 
I am not concern'd, for I onely make uſe 


of my own liberty to judge of the nature - 


and capacity of my Argument, and leave 
others to theirs. And as I would not be 
ſo vain as to overvyalue, fo neither would I 
be ſo formal as to undervyalue a Diſcourſe, 
onely becauſe it 1s my own, left by this 
ſeeming and counterfeit modeſty in my 
ſelf; I refle&t but a ſcurvy and uncivil com- 
plement upon my Cauſe. For Writers, 
when all is done, dd not create their To- 
picks of Reaſoning, no more than Workers 

| | hs 
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in the Mines do their Oar, but oncly. dig 
up fuch Materials as the Vem will afford. 
So that if I ſhould pretend to lefs Evidence 
than my Cauſe has given me, I ſhould one- 
ly wrong that, for I do not make, bur find 
It. hob: though I would not fore- 
ſtall my Reader's Judgment, much leſs -up- 
braid his Ingenuity by pretending too-con-- 
fidently ro demonſtration, bur' leave every 
| Man to the reſult of his own impartial 
thoughts, yet this I cannot but declare for 
my own part, That the Evidence that the 
good Providence of God has: given me of 

my. Chriſtian Faith, 1s much. greater than. 
I could in reaſon; have expeRted, and I am 
ſure much more than I ſhould in modeſty 
have deſired. And the ſatisfaction that up- 
on a thorough Enquiry I have reccived is. 
ſo very great, that as much as I think my 
{clf obhged to the Goodneſs of the Divine - 
Providence for the ſtrange work. of my Re- 
demption, I think my elf not leſs obliged, 
for the wondertull and amaſing Evidence 
that he has given me of 1t.. The ſecurity 
of the Gitt 1s as-valuable as the Gift it ſelf. 
For it 1s the certainty of our Title to good. 
things, that gives our Minds ſatisfaction in. 

them.. And certainly it is. the higheſt con- 


tEntMment . 
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tentment that humane Nature 1s capable of, 
to live, not with a meer fluctuating Hope 
and unexamin'd Belief, but a juſt and rea- 
ſonable Aſſurance of immortal Happineſs. 
Bur if in this this following Diſcourſe fall 
ſhort of demonſtration, yet however I am 
enſured of its acceptance with all good Men 
from the ———_— of its delign, which is 
to doe ſome honour to our dear Saviour and 
his Divine Religion. And if by this Un- 
dertaking I have done any thing towards 
that, it 1s enough, and I may from this 
time forward as cheerfully, as the good old 
Man did, when he had his Saviour in his 
Arms, ſing my Nunc Dimittis. 


The 
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$I. Aving already from all thoſe admirable con- 

trivances that are viſible in Nature, and 

from all thoſe wiſe deſigns that diſcover 
themſelves in the frame and conſtitution of things, 
demonſtrated that there is a Sovereign Lord and Go- 
vernour of the Univerſe: I ſhall now endeavour in the 
ſame method and by the ſame argument to diſcover 
that model of Government that he has ſet down to 
himſelf, and thoſe Laws that he has preſcribed to us, 
and thoſe Sandtions by which he has recommended 
them to our practice; And here I ſhall defire nothing 


\. to be granted me then what I think I have ſufh- 


cierit right to demand , viz. what I have already pro- 
ved, that there is a God, or an Authour of the Uni- 
verſe, and'that is the laſt reſult of this Enquiry ; Co if 

B there 
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there be no Deity, . there is an end of our preſent Diſ- 
quiſition , and we muſt. turn back to the former Que- 
{tion, which muſt be determind betore we can pro- 
cced to this Enquiry : but: that being granted , the 
other unavoidably tollows , that it the world be go- 
vernd by a divine Frovidence, there are then ſome 
certain Laws and Rules of Government. - And there- 
fore the Epicurears,. when they would take away all 
natural Obligations to Religion , Juſtice and Honeſty , 
firſt endeavour to free the minds of men from all ap- 
prehenfions- of a Divine Providence ; for it is certain 
that without a Lawgiver there can be no Laws; fo 
that: if there. be no Deity , or 1f, the Deity that is, 
have no Regard to or. Knowledge of humane At- 
fairs, he can neither preſcribe any thing to our Acti- 
ons, Nor abet his Preſcriptions with Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. Theſe men are conſiſtent with themſelves 
and their Principles, but Maſter obs, that he may be 
conſtant to his own way of contradicting himſelt as 
well as all the World beſide , has given us a Body of 
Natural Laws that were never enacted by the Autho- 
rity of a Legiſlator ; for upon that one abſurd Suppoſi- 
tion he fotinds all his Morality , -beginning tis Hypo- 
theſis from a ſappoſed State of Nature, in which no- 
thing is or can be jaſt or unjuſt , which can never be 
ſuppoſed, if there be a Deity, and to ſuppoſe it, is-to 
ſuppoſe no Deity ; .and then whatever Laws the Philo- 
phi afterwards provides for the Government- of 'the 
World ; they are made Laws by himſelf, and require 
Obedience without the Will and Command of a Go- 
vernour. And there is the whole Myſtery of all his Po- 
liticks, by this fly Suppoſition to leave the Deity-out 
of the Government of the World; and without it there 
is no difference between his Laws of Nature and thoſe 
of all Mankind : for though he boaſts himſelf the 
| = Founder 
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Founder of all 'Morality, yet he gives us the very 
ſame that have been acknowledged in all Ages, onely 
we mult not receive them upon the: Authority of God, 
but upon his bwn;. for by virtue of his own Wit, at- 
ter he has diſcarded the Authority of God, he has ( as 
he thinks) found out a way to make them obligatory 
to all the World. - But how ineffectually to his own 
purpoſe. and how inconfiſtently with himſelf T ſhall 
not now trouble my ſelf to enquire, having elſewhere 
ſufficiently proved that by that one Suppoſition he has 
irrecoverably let all Mankind looſe to all manner of 
Wickednefs and Vilany. But.if we will own any Laws 
of Natureto any material purpofe of Life, we muſt firſt 
ſuppoſe. # fupreme:Governour,, 'by whoſe ' Authority 
they were enacted, and to'whom we are accountable 
for our Duty and Obedience. So that all that remains 
to be accounted for is, to demonſtrate:from the'Na- 
ture of Things a Divine Inſtitution of the. Law! of-Na: 
ture enjoyning' its Obſervancets all Mankind.”! For if 
the Nature of Things were made and contrived by'a 
wiſe and intelligent Caufe;, . that propoſed: to himſelf 
ſome Deſign in- the Contrivance of every part; then 
whatever Effe&s reſult from the Nature of Things as 
they ftand contrived and conftituted-by him; are to be 
ultumatelyrrefolved into his Providence. And therefore 
whatever Notions or -Obſervations-are imprinted upon 
our Senſes or upon. our- Minds by. outward Objects; 
he is-as much the Cauſe of all ſuch Impreſfions as 'if 
they .had been ſtampt upon us-immediately by hime1f, 
It then from the Obſervation” of the: Nature of Things 
that preſent themſelves: to-our Senfes we ate made:to' 
underſtand:that ſuch-A&ions produce:fuch EfR@s;: it 
is the ſame thing as if we had 2 received our- Informa? 


tion from the ſupreme Authour himſelf , becauſe he 
has on -purpoſe ſo contrived them as to make it neceſ- 
B 2 fary 
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fary for us to take notice of that Information” that"is 

iven us by their being ſo contrived. And herein con. 
fiſts the Inſtitution of the Law of Nature , that God 
has ſignified to 'us:his own Deſign and Intention to- 
wards Mankind in the Contrivance of it, and has in- 
duced us to purſue the fame Deſign with himſelf by 
Rewards and Puniſhments reſulting from the Nature © 
of Things as we comply with or diſobey his Will. For 
that is all that is proper or neceſſary to make a Law , 
or to paſs an Obligation, firit, to declare the Will or 
Command of the Legiſlatour ; ſecondly , to..enforce 
Obedience to it by conſequent Rewards and Penal- 
ties. . So that-if it can be. proved that/the Authour of 
Nature has ſignified: any certain Rules of Life to Man- 
kind by the very Order and Frame of -Nature , and 
that he has farther mate them' obligatory ' to all the 
World 'by: making the: ſame neceſlary connexion be- 
tween) the Duty and>the Reward as there is between 
every ndtarak Cauſe and Eflect, their Obligation will 
be eſtabliſh'd upon no weaker Grounds or Proofs then 
of certain Demonſtration, and -we ſhall have the ſame 
Aſſurance that. they. are deſign'd/ for the Rules of our 
Actions. as we: can:;have- that ahy natural Cauſe was 
ordaind; to-prodiice-its natural Effect : + And it will be 
as manifeſt from-the whole Conſtitution of 'Nature, 
when it is conſiderd and refle&ted.upon, that God-in- 
tended Mankind ſhould govern ;themſelves-by ſuch 
certain; Prigciples: 'as/ that 1t> is' the' Office: of - the Sun 
td-give' Eight to the: World; "This 1s:the thing. that. I 
here attempt to prove and hope to perform. And 
the-Proof-of it will conſiſt of theſe two parts, firſt; to 
demonſtrate the-Publication ; ſecondly, the Sanction 
ok:the Laws.of Nature. |-- 99% 11 88 2514113 A292: = 
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< II. 1. As to the Sufficiency of the Publication-of 
the Law of Nature, the plain Account of it has been 
obſcured by nothing more, then that it has alwaies 
been deſcribed and diſcourſed of in metaphorical and 
alluſive Expreſſions, ſuch as Ergravings, and nſcri- 
ptions, and the Tables of the Feart, &c. As it the 
Law of Nature conſiſted of a certain number of Pro- 
poſitions that were imprinted upon the Minds of Men, 
and concreated with their Underſtandings, by atten- 
ding to and reflefting upon which they were inſtruc. 
ted or bound to govern their moral Actions. Perhaps 
this may be” true, and God may poſlibly have put 
ſome ſecret Notices into the Minds of Men for the 
greater ſecurity of Juſtice and Honeſty in the World ; 
but then , beſide that there is no way to prove the 
Certainty or demonſtrate- the Obligation of any: ſuch 
inward Record, this plainly reſolves-the Authority of 
the Law of Nature into uncertain and unaccountable 
Principles, or-ſach as may be-pretended, and, when 
they are, ought-to be admitted without. any Proof 
or Evidence of Reaſon, and this amounts to no more 
then all. the idle and precarious Pretences of Enthu- 
ſiaſm ;. and. whatſoever ſome Men affirm or fancy-to ' 
te written upon their Hearts muſt immediately paſs 
an Obligation upon all Mens Actions, and: the Fin- 
ger-of God may: be as wildly pleaded in all caſes 
that are not to be accounted tor ':y the Principles of 
natural Reaſon-and ConſciEnce, as the Spirit of God has 
been. --But ;though that influences the Minds of Men 
with ſecret-and undiſcernible Impreſſions, yet it muſt 
not” be. made uſe of to warrant-the Lawfulneſs of- any 
Undertaking; -but that -muſt be deeided by;the-com: - 
mon and avowed: Rules: of- Vertue-and Religion ; -be- 
cauſe it is certain that-the Spirit of God always acts 
according. to their Intendment and Direction : fo thay 
| Y - 
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| by them we muſt judge of its Impulſes, and not ſut- 
fer our ſelves to be determin'd in any Afﬀair, but 
where they will abet or juſtify our Proceedings, whe- 
ther we really are or are not ated by any other Prin- 
ciple, otherwiſe there could be no certain Rule of mo- 
ral Actions. 

And thus too may Men that are bold and confi- 
dent call every thing the Law of Nature that they 
have a mind or fancy to, without being bound to 
give any Proof of its Reaſonableneſs or Account of 
its Obligation ; it is no more but calling it the .Law 
written in their Hearts, and then it muſt right or 
wrong paſs for the Univerſal Law of Mankind : fo that 
after this rate there will remain no certain method 
whereby we may diſcern mens own Fancies, Prejudi- 
ccs and Inclinations, from the true DiCtates of right 
Reaſon and the natural Grounds of Good and Evil. 

_ therefore =_ —_ wy not by os taken in 
exact propriety of S 1, but only in a looſe and po- 
pular Kc of Exprſon and ſo they were invent 
by thoſe that firſt uſed them, that only alluded to the 
known Cuſtoms and Solemnities of enafting Laws, 
that were always wont to be declared and publiſhed 
to the Subje&t by Writing or Proclamation ; and in 
alluſion to this they came to deſcribe the Law of Na- 
ture by the Voice within, the Book of Conſcience, 
the Tables of the Heart, &c. becauſe the Laws of Na- 
ture are as certainly declared reaſonable and obligato- 
ry by the State of Nature, as if they had been writ- 
ten upon our Minds by the finger of God, or pro- 
chim'd by an audible voice to our Conſciences. 

However, Though we ſhould allow them in their 
literal ſenſe '(and ſo, for any thing I know, we may ) 
yet we-can- never derive the certairity of their Obli- 
gation from ſuch uncertain Suppoſitions, at leaſt = 
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from the Nature of Things. 7 
need not, when they are ſo clearly demonſtrable from 
Reaſon. and Experience, from the Obſervations of Na- 
ture and the Neceſſities of Life, from the Advantages 
of Juſtice and the Comforts of Society ; this gives a 
complete and fatisfaf&tory Account of their Authoriry 
to the Minds of Men, and they may come to a ſuff- 
cient Knowledge and Underſtanding of their Duty by 
their own Thoughts and Refle&ions without any 
other declaration or expreſs diſcovery of the Will of 
God. Wer 4 2OEN 

And this ſeems to be the meaning of Saint Pau/ in 
his deſcription of the caſe of the Gentiles, Rom. 2. 14, 
I5. Where it is obſervable that he deſcribes the Law 
which he affirms to be written in their Hearts (in 
alluſion to the Moſaick Tables) not. by the common 
expreſſion of Koawz} fvaz general Notions or Inſtintts 
of Good and Evil, but by the word Aoyoput Rea- 
ſonings ,, or ſuch evident Reſults or Concluſions as it - 
is natural or at leaſt very eaſy for the Mind of Man 
to make from its experience and obſervation of things ; 


- for the Heathen World had no other Objects to exer- 


ciſe or . entertain their 'Thoughts withall , but whar 


' Nature.preſented to them, and therefore thoſe Reaſo- 


nings of their Conſciences that Saint Paul here ſpeaks. 
of, muſt of neceſſity be deduced from this Principle 
and no other. | 
And thus are the Laws of Nature drawn forth into- 
uſe and bound upon the Conſcience, not by any ex- 
preſs Voice or immediate Impreſſion of the Legiſlator, 
but by vertue of the workings of our own Minds and 
the unavoidable Reſnlits of our own Conſciences, that 
as long as we att ſincerely and meditate impartially 
upon the Nature-'of things, will lead us into ſome 
knowledg of our Duty and convince us of the reaſo- 
nableneſs and neceſſity of our Obedience.. ' 


The re 
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There is no man ſo deſperately dull and ſtupid as 
not to be able to perceive and examine the Truth of 
the firſt Problems in Morality , when (as we ſhall 
prove) they are ſo evident from the whole frame and 
conſtitution of Nature, and when they are found ſo 
uſefull from all the experience and obſervation of hu- 
mane Life , that it is even impoſſible to open our 
Eyes or to look abroad without obſerving their Good- 
neſs ; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe any Perſon to live 
without any ſenſe of Vertue and Religion, without 
fuppoſing ſuch a brutith Stupidity as can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed incident to a Rational Creature. 

But if any Man will chooſe inadvertency, and re- 
ſolve to make no ſerious Refleftions upon the moſt 
common Objed&s that preſent themſelves to his out- 
ward Senſes, there is nothing in the World fo plain or 
ſo obvious that he may never ſo. much as take notice 
of. But then this is ſuch a brutiſh Afront to his Na- 
ture, ſuch an affeted and wiltull fottithneſs, that it-is 
of all Crimes the moſt unnatural and inexcuſable. It 
is indeed not impoſſible but a Man may be ſo wretch- 
edly regardleſs of all things as never to have made one 
Obſervation all his life-time, and to be ignorant even 
of the Truth of that Propoſition, that the whole of 
any thing is bigger then a part of it ; but then no- 
thing can ever be pleaded to excuſe ſuch a palpable 
brutuhneſs and inadvertency ; and all the World will 
impute ſo groſs an Ignorance to the moſt ſhametull and 
unpardonable negle&t of his natural Abilities ; 'and no 
Man will ever pretend in his behalf that he wanted 
 fufficient Means for making the diſcovery. 

And thus it is in the firſt and fundamental Princi- 
ples of good and evil; they are fo legible in the whole 
Contrivance and all the Appearances of Nature ; they 
are ſo neceſfary to the-Being and Preſervation of Man- 

kind ; 
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kind; their Equity is ſo apparent and their Conyentence 
ſo obvious in every.Action of: humane Lite, that no 
man can refle& upon: ahy thing either within or. with- 
out him; but-it-muſt make him ſenſible; of their Ob-, 
ligation ; and he that does not perceive it, is guilty 
of the ſame unconceivable Stupidity, as the Man that 
ſhould paſs through the World without ever knowing, 
that. twice two make four.” 7 | 


$ 1IIT. For there-are but two Rules of humane Ac- 
tions , either the greater or the ſmaller Morals ; as 

the Platoniſts divide them. 083 JEW 
The firſt takes in all the- great and. fundamental 
Principles of Morality ; whoſe evidence is ſo notori- 
ous, that it 1s not poſſibleifor an Upright man» not 
to diſcern their Goodneſs and Obligation ; and whoſe 
Uſefulneſs is ſo common and diflutive, and fo neceſ- 
ſary to the good of all Mankind ; that it is not fo- 
much' as'pollible for any Society -to: ſubſiſt; without 
ſome regard to their Authority : and in theſe great 
and fundamental Meaſures of good and evil all Men 
and all Nations agree, the moſt civil and the moſt, 
barbarous People conſent in the firſt Principles of na- 
tural Religion, and the -firſt Proviſions of natural 

Juſtice. | | 

' We have no reaſonto believe there are any Cor- 
ners in: the;Wbrld void: of all Notices of a Deity and 
all ſenſe-of Humanity: ;". and though,ifome men-thar. 
may tell-,us anything what] chey:;pleaſe, are pleaſed: 
to tell us that-there 'are, -yet they give us very little 
ground to credit their Report, becauſe their Converſe 
in. thoſe ;places-was fo. very; ;ſhort ,; and their Enter- 
courſe with thoſe People: fo; very iniperſe&; and with- 
all: ther Languages 10: utterly! unintelligible co 'one 
another, it is eaſy enough to- ſuppoſe the Inhabitants 
C might 
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might have divers Notions of which Strangers were 
not capable of making the I-aſt Obſervation, no nor 
fo much as any Enquiry ; at leaft it is ſufficient to 

deſtroy the Credit of their 'Teſtimony concerning 
their Manners and Cuftoms, when the beſt Informa- 
tion they were capable of was ſo impertect and fo in- 
competent. 

But however, ſuppoſe there were any part of Man- 
kind fo deſperately debaucht as to live without all 
ſenſe of God and good Manners ; yet there are none 
ſo much as ſuſpected: of fo great a degeneracy, but 
ſuch as give us too manifeſt Tokens ot extreme Sot- 
tiſhneſs and Stupidity as to all the other Neceſlities 
and Conveniencies of Life, and that live altogether 
like the brute-Beaſts heedleſs and regardlefs of them- 
ſelves and their own Natures, without making any 
refle&tions upon their own Minds, or emproving any 
obſervations from their own rience. 

Now I will not deny but it is poſſible for 
Creatures ſo utterly ſupine and negligent, to be igno- 
rant of the moſt common and moſt obvious Notions 
of things. For all Knowledge is the effe& of ſome 
Attention ; and if Men will not attend, they deprive 
themſelves of all means of Information ; If they will 
not make uſe of their Faculties, it is not the certaint 
nor the evidence of Truth that can force or obtrude 
- an Impreſſion upon their Minds ; and though per- 
chance it is poſſible that the Almighty Power of God 
may -an-oegrge _— Dalneſs, yer genre and 

preternatural, and it is not to be e | that he 
 thould alter the courſe of Nature only to repair our 
mas pngene : wth were to deſtroy = _e- 
 ciples of all-Morality and to make us uncapabke of all 
practice of Good gnd Evit by forcing; 2. e: deſtroying 
our Wills. . And therefore humane Kind: muſt be go- 
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vern'd in an humane way, and not be overpawred 
by any ſuch forcible and vehement means as may 
offer violence to its Liberty. So that when the Di- 
vine Providence has done all that is fit or neceſſary 
to bring them to the knowledg of their Duty, it mutt 
after all be left to their own Power and the freedom 
of their own Choice, whether they will or will not 
make uſe of the means that he has left them for that 
purpoſe. 

And therefore as to this it matters not whether the 
natural Law be written upon the Mind of Man or the 
nature of Things. For whereſoever it may be recor- 
ded or howſoever collected, it cannot be drawn forth 
into uſe and prattice without the help of Reflection. 
And though 1t were properly vu. $4vy@ a cer- 
tain number of Propotitions imprinted upon the Heart 
or Conſcience of Man, yet he may as eaſily take no 
notice of what is legible within him, as not obſerve 
what is plainly deducible from the whole frame and 
conſtitution of Nature without him, in that the know- 
ledg of both depends entirely upon his own Animad- 
verſion. | 

. So that if the Author of Nature have made any 
ſufficient diſcovery of his Will and Pleaſure either by 
Inſtin&t or by the Order of Nature, that is a ſuffici- 
ent Proviſion for the due government of Mankind, and 
the common welfare of the World ; and though there 
are ſome few in it ſo monſtrouſly dull and fottiſh, as 
not to take the leaſt notice of the moſt obvious 
Truths, yet that is meerly the defe& of their own 
Wulz and not any default of his Wiſdom ; and it is © 
enough to ſecure the common good, that their uſeful- 
neſs 1s ſo great and notorious, that it' cannot but be 
obſerved by all that make any -uſe of their Underitan- 

dings. And thus js the Conſent. of Nations a-great 
- EM C2 proof 
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proof 'and* confirmation of the -Laws of Nature, for 
"though their differences are numberleſs as to caſual 
and” arbitrary: Cuſtoms. and as to; their municipal 
'-Laws; 'and their more remote: and leſs- uſetull: Rules 
of Morality , yet as for the great and fundamental 
Laws of Juſtice and Religion, they are vouch't by 
the . Catholick Conſent and Pra&tice of all known 
Nations: both Civil and. Savage: - : - ets 5: 
The belief of 'a Deity, the obligation of Oaths, 
love to Parents and 'gratitude-to Benetactors , and to 
-doe to all Men as we would be done 'to our: ſelves, 
are catholick and obligatory all the World over, and 
are. the. Laws of Nations as well as Nature, or '( as 
Ariſtotle expreſſes it) are of the ſame force 1n all pla- 
_ ces, as fire burns every where ahke, and 1s of the 
ſame uſe in Greece and in Perſia. And theſe if atten- 
ded to will provide competently for the great neceſli- 
- ties and the main duties of Mankind, and from them 
may eaſily be derived all other emergent and ſubordi- 
nate Rules of Good and Evil; though it-is not to be 
expected they ſhould be ratified with the ſame con- 
ſent of Nations, and require an equal Obligation in 
-all- times and all places, becauſe their Uſetulneſs is 
neither ſo great nor ſo certain ; and by conſequence 
not ſo likely to be atteſted with the ſame agreement 
.of Voices : For where the Evidence 1s not ſo very 
notorious and the Obligation ſo very reaſonable, it ts - 
an caſy matter for Men to differ in their Perſwaſions 
_ about them. 0. £221 oth 1 
Eſpecially if we conſider how Mankind are every- 
.where more or leſs determin'd by uncertain and ca- 
ſual Principles, by wild Cuſtoms , by ſuperſtitious 
-Fancies , : by National Intereſts:, i Sc. and - therefore 
.though-all the; World-.agree'-in the. firſt and funda- 
mental Principles -of-Morality , yet they differ = 
| : eſly 
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tkeſly in deducing and- drawing forth particular-Layws 
from: them into uſe and -practice ; and all, Nations 
have their own proper Ulages,. that they ſet 'up to 
themſelves as the Rules and Meaſures of -Civility. and 
good-Manners, and judge all People wild and barba- 
rous, whoſe Practices do not agree with their own 
National Cuſtoms. | 
' © And from hence it comes to paſs that many Propo 
ſitions are reckoned into the Laws of Nature, t 
derive all their Authority from accidental Preſcri- 
ptions, or at moſt from emergent Caſes of Neceſlity ; 
. tor it may and often does fall out that an Altion may 
be highly uſefull at a certain -time or place, and ſo 
be fit to be eſtabliſhed into a ſtanding Law, and yet 
may afterwards by change of things loſe the ground 
and reaſonableneſs of its Inſtitution ; and yet if it have 
once. been honour'd with publick Reputation , and 
have perhaps acquired a religious Opinion with the 
-People , it is not-after that, to be reverst or violated 
without the moſt horrid and unnatural Impiety ; and 
thoſe Nations are ſuppoſed to be. falla from all the 
good Principles and Inclinations of humane Nature, 
that live in contrary or but different Cuſtoms-; And 
this is in no other Inſtance more remarkable.than in 
the ſeveral ways of Burial and Ceremonies of trea- 
ting the Dead, which though they: are capable of no 
other Decency or Determination than what is deri- 
ved upon them by the manners of the Place, .yet are 
they everywhere lookt upon with a religious Reve- 
rence ; and therefore all that uſe diflerent Cuſtoms 
muſt be lookt upon by the People at leaſt as brutiſh- 
and unnatural. FR | | 
But ſetting aſide ſuch fancies as have no other ob- 
ligation but of old Uſage and ſtrong Conceit, the dut- 
ferences about the real Laws of good and' evil-are cs 
ther 
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ther great nor 'many, at feaſt among the better-man- 
nerd and more civil Nations, z. e: among ſuch as have 
conliderd the reaſonableneſs of things and the conve- 
niences of Life ; and if men will be upright in their 
Endeavours, and honeſtly and impartially weigh the 
Reaſons and true Accounts of things, though they 
may and always will differ in their Perſwaſions, and 
entertain very hard and unkind Opinions upon the 
\ account of their Differences, yet their Errors can 
neither be very wicked nor very dangerous. Inte- 
grity enſures both their own Innocence and the Di- 
vine Acceptance ; for the man that really purſues his 
beſt apprehenſions of things can never fall into great 
and enormous Miſtakes, and if he run into leſs impor- 
tant Miſcarriages , he may be. ſecure to have them 
diſcharged upon the ſcore of his Sincerity : And when 
God has preſcribed him no particular Rules of Duty, 
but left him to the condu&t of his own Reaſon and 
Obſervation', and when the Man has followed the 
beſt notices of things that he was able to diſcover in 
his circumſtances and according to his abilities, it is 
as certain as that the Almighty 1s good and juſt, that 
he will accept the uprightneſs of his Purpoſes and the 
worthineſs of his Endeavours. . 

So that in theſe leſs material and more remote In- 
ſtances of Morality the Divine Wiſdom has ſufficient- 
ly provided for the government of the World and 
the Happineſs of Mankind ; for if they will but attend 
to the firſt Reſults of their own Minds, and the moſt 
evident Principles of good and evil, and guide their 
Actions and Sentiments by a reſpe& to them, they 
can never be dangerouſly deceived or abuſed in all. 
other apprehenſions of things, ſo that all the difficulty 
that is required to ſecure our Obedience both to the 
greater and the leſſer Laws of Nature is plainly no 

| more 
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' more than to reſolve to be honeſt and upright Men; 
If they wilt, that alone will inſtru& them 1n all the 
Obligations of their Duty : if they will not, it is cer- 
tain all the Revelations in the World can never maſter 
wilfull Perverſeneſs or Ignorance ; and this is enough 
to prove ( if it prove true) that the Providence of 
God has not been defeftive in making ſufficient Pro- 
viſions for the government of Mankind. 

The other Rule of Manners comprehends all the 
Laws and Preſcriptions of Decency that ſerve chiefly 
to adorn and ſet off the praQtices of eſſential Good- 
'neſs ; which though it beautifull and amiable 
enough in it ſelf, yet it appears much more lovely 
to the World, when it is accompanied with handſom- 
neſs of Addreſs and Behaviour, and that is the proper 
meaning of Civility and good-Manners ; in oppoſi- 
tion to Rudeneſs and Barbarity ; it is not to be prac- 
tiſed and diſciplined in Formalities and faſhionable * 
Geſtures, but it is confined to the exerciſe of Vertue, 
to take off all ſeeming fſullenneſs and auſterity from 
- by the ſmoothneſs and agreeableneſs of Conver- 
ation. 

But then all its Rules are the reſults of Prudence 
and Wiſdom, of Cuſtom and Obſervation, and are 
not ( as the former ) capable of any certai\k determi- 
nation, and eſpecially becauſe they depend upon- and 
are only to be determind by that infinite variety of 
Circumſtances that are incident to '/humane Attions ; 
and though in ſome emergent 'caſes'a prudent Man 
may poflibly miſs in arts of Ceremony, yet he can 
ſcarcely fail in the more material Rules of Decency. 
However-to be ready at them andi exa&t in them re- 
quires rather wit than integrity ; and therefore though 
they are great advantages to Vertue, yet are they no 
parts of natural Morality, and ſo are not to be —__ 
| | or 
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- for from the nature of things, nor to be conſiderd 
among the: Laws of Nature ; and by conſequence 
have no concernment in our preſent Enquiry. . Only 
give me leave to preſcribe one general Rule: concer 
ning them, becauſe its Obſervation is of ſo very great 
uſctulneſs to the real intereſt of Vertue. 
And that is that every man for the wiſe and decent 
management of himſelt and his own Afairs would 
have'a ſpecial regard to the capacity of his Nature 
and the particular tendency of his Humour. For be- 
ſide that all ſtrein'd and torced Behaviour is plainly 
undecent , it probably betrays men into unhandſome 
Shifts and Actions , in that nothing. is more uneaſy 
than to carry, on an humour that 1s unnatural; and 
then when they have entangled themſelves in ſtreights 
and difficulties, they are forced to break looſe by talſe 
Stories or falſe Promiſes, or ſome other unjuit and un- 
worthy Artifices. 
Thus ſevere men can never ſuſtein the Perſon of 
the courtly and the facetious, but will quickly run 
themſelves into ſuch inconvenient Obligations , as 
they can neither handſomly keep nor honeſtly break : 
and therefore it is not- oily a Rule of Prudence but 
of Honeſty not to affect unnatural Imitations, but that 
every man live after his own manner, and provided 
the defign of his life be vertuous, that he purſue it in 
his own way. Thus men of quick and ready thoughts, 
that know -how; to ; meet with- ſuddain -turns of- Af- 
fairs, and can foreſee. probable Events and Contingen- 
cies of things, may be more reſerved and deſigning 
in the proſecution of their Ends, becauſe they are to 
be obtained -by nothing ſo much as Secrecy., and 
whenever they are diſcoyerd, are defeated. | 
But as for Perſons of a- more blunt and --down- 
right humour , that are not nimble or. foreſceing 
: 4 ; enough 
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enough to way-lay all changes, it is more adviſable 
to live with more openneſs and ſimplicity of manners, 
and to purſue their Ends rather by Courage than 
Dexterity, it is more becoming their Perſon and more 
uſefull to the World ; fo. that as long as the cauſe of 
Vertue and the good of. Mankind le at the bottom 
of mens Intentions, it is not material which way they 
work out their Ends. But every man mult perform 
his own part in his own way, Z. e. as Nature has 
furniſht him with Abilities, and ſo he abſtain from 
fraud or violence ( that directly contradjtt all pre- 
tenſions to Vertue) he may behaye himſelf in all En- 
tercourſes of life, either with cloſeneſs or openneſs of 
Addreſs, according as he ſhall find himſelf moſt able 
to manage and maintain the humour. v 

Now theſe ſmaller Morals being fild oft the Ac- 
. count, becauſe though they are pretty ornaments of 
civil Converſation, yet are they not abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to the happineſs and ſecurity of. Mankind, which 
1s the only Principle by which we are to guide our 
{elves in our Inquelt after the Laws of Nature ; recko- 
ning therefore no Rules into their Account, but ſuch 
as apparently provide for our natural and common Ne- 
ceſſities ; we Tall find their Obligation as evident and 
unavoidable as their Neceſſity ; and though this might 
be proved beyond all contradiction by an induCtion of 
Particulars, yet the cleareſt method of Demonſtration 
is to reduce all particular Caſes to one general Head, 
in which all the reſt are apparently included, or from 
which they are unavoidably deduced. 


$ IV. And that is univerſal Juſtice or Humani:y, - 

or ſo much love and good-will to all Mankind, as 

obliges every man to ſeek the- welfare and happineſs 

of the whole Community and every Member of it, 
D as 
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as well as his own - private and particular Intereſt ; 
and this one Propoſition ( if once conſented to ) is 
enough to reſtrain him from all wrongs and injuries; 
in that they never proceed from any other - Principle 
than too nwch love and concernment for- a man's 
own ſelf, without any regard to the good of others ; 
whereas had he any affection for their welfare toge- 
ther with his own, he would have no inducement to 
invade their Rights for the enlargement of his' own 
Propriety. 

And this becomes more forcible upon his Mind, if 
he be ſeriouſly convinced that the moſt likely way to 
emprove or ſecure his own private Weal is to conſult 
bur: promote the common Good ; and that his-own 
happineſs depends ſo much upon his contributing, ac- 
cording to the meaſure of his ability , his ſerious en- 
deavours to procure the good of all, infomuch- that it - 
cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt bur in conjuriftion with it and 
ſubordinate to it, and yet all this, Nature it ſelf 
declares to every man that will obſerve it, and that 
is all that is needfull to eſtabliſh a Law or paſs an ob- 
ligation ; and this is the thing that I fay is ſo plainly 
obſervable from the whole contrivance of the Uni- 
verſe, that it cannot poſſibly eſcape any Man's know- 
ledg without wilfull Ignorance and Perverſeneſs. 

- And now if this one general Rule be fo legible in 
the nature of things, it draws after it all the particu- 
lar obligations of Vertue and Honeſty, and whoever 
is upright in his Intentions of behaving himſelf in all. 
things according to the beſt of his Underſtanding by 
its guidance and direC&tion, cannot eaſily fall into any 
conſiderable miſtakes or miſcarriages in matters of Ju- 
ſtice and Equity , but muſt neceſlarily quit himſelf 
like an honeſt man 1n all entercourſes and towards all 
- Relations. | 

| And 
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And yet the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of this 
Rule is fo obvious, that a man cannot ſo much as 
look abroad into the Fields without being inform'd of 
its Obligation ; for there he beholds the Fruits of the 
Earth provided for the preſervation and the comfort 
of the life of Man, which himſelf can never expect to 
reap and enjoy , unleſs he will be content with the 
Comfort of his own ſhare, and allow every man elſe 
his lot and proportion ; So that the knowlegg of this 
Vertue and the benefit that accrues to every man by 

It requires no deep and philoſophical Speculation of 
things , but is plainly viſible in the moſt common 

proſpe& of Nature. In which it is certain that the 

proviſions made for the preſervation and the comfort 

of the-life of Man were made by the Authour of Na- 

ture for the uſe and benefit of his whole Family, fo 

that if any one or ſome few ſhould go about to en- 

groſs them to themſelves and exclude all others from 

partaking with them, they cannot but be conſcious to 

themſelves that they a& croſs to their Maker's deſign. 

And as it is certain that God deſignd that all his 

Offspring ſhould ſhare in the Bleſſings of his Provi- 

| dence, 1o 1s it certain- that they. cannot be enjoyed 

. but by mutual help and kindneſs ; fo that every man 

as he is concern'd to enjoy his own ſhare is obliged 

to love and aſſiſt his Neighbour, at leaſt to ſuffer him 

quietly to enjoy his. And this brings every- man to 

underſtand all. the Benefits of Peace and Society, that 

are ſo many Rewards naturally annext to the ſeveral 

exerciſes of this Duty. But becauſe the generality of 

men are not ſo ſenſible of Rewards as Puniſhments, 

I ſhall rather chooſe to demonſtrate the great Benefits 

of this Vertue of mutual love and kindneſs by the 

horrible miſchiefs that muſt follow upon the general 

breach and diſſolution of it : and they are fo yu 

D 2 that 
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that though it were only to. prevent and provide 
againſt them, it were abundantly ſufficient to recom- 
mend its praCtice to Mankind, For it is manifeſt that if 
they once betake themſelves to contend and ſcramble, 

| 
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and live in a perpetual ſtate of war, every man taking 
care for no more than one, and ttanding upon his 
own guard in defyance to all the World beſide, they 
wilt only hinder one another from the common En- 
joyment @f all the neceſſary Proviſions of life, and in- 
ſtead of living ſecurely and cheerfully upon the boun- 
ty of Nature, they muſt unavoidably deſtroy both 
that and themſelves too ; for certainly no man- can 
ever expect to be fafe or happy , that has all the 
World to his Enemy, and yet that would be the con- 
dition of every man, if we all purſued our own Inte- 
reſts without regard and ( whenever it happens )/ in 
oppoſition to the welfare of all others. 

What a miſerable and diſtrafted World would this 
be, if every man's-care and kindneſs never reacht be- 
yond himſelf > Our Lives muſt be for ever poor and 
ſolitary, and infinitely more unſafe than Hares and 
Foxes and Vermin, and we ſhould all without a Me: 
taphor be worſe then Wolves to one another ; always 
inſecure and uneaſy, eaten up with jealouſies and ſuſ- 
picions , troubleſome to our ſelves and to. all the 
World beſide, and in continual fear and danger from 
the whole Creation ; and yet in fpite of all our vigi- 
lance and induſtry every man's Life would be ſhort 
and his Death violent. | 

All this is ſo manifeſt at firſt-view, that one would 
wonder how a late Authour could be ſo wild as well 
as wicked in his Conceits as not only to define the 
State of Nature to be a State of War, but to lay down 
this Suppoſition as the only fundamental Principle of 
all Government and Morality : for if-that be the _ 
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of Nature, to which Nature it ſelf would guide and 
dire& reaſonable Men , though” they were under no. 
obligation of Laws or Covenants no nor Deity, then 
certainly the State of Nature muſt be a State of Peace 
and Friendſhip in that it is ſo apparent from the plain- 
eſt and moſt familiar Obſervations of things , that 
Mankind is furniſht with ſufficient Proviſions for the 
neceſſities and comforts of lite, if every man would be 
content with his own moderate and reaſonable propor- 
tion ; but if not, that then their lives muſt of neceſſi- 
ty become for ever forlorn and miſerable, and that 
x Oh would all be fo far from being ever ſecure in their 
own enjoyments, that it would be plainly impoſſible 
for every or any ſingle Perſon to defend himſelf againſt 
the fraud or the violence of all the World beſide. 

If this (I-fay) be ſo viſible from the very. firſt Ob- 
ſervation of things, Mankind cannot. be ſuppoſed 1o 
wild and extravagant (unleſs we can ſuppofe them all 
perfectly mad and void of all ſenſe of wiſedom and 
reaſon ) 'as naturally to fall into a ſtate of mutual ha- 
tred and enmity , when that were ſo manifeſt a con- 
tradiction to the firſt dictates of their own Underſtan- 
dings, and the moſt obvious directions of the nature - 
of things. And therefore they can never come into 
this inhumane condition of lite, till they become fo 
unwiſe and ſo unnatural , as to at&t againſt all the 
; principles of their own Reaſons, and all the ſuggeſti- 
ons of their own Intereſts. So far is this from being 
the original State of humane Nature, that- ( without 
the ſuppoſition of a Providence) nothing can ever be- 
tray men into it but the moſt unnatural-and unreaſo- 
nable folly. in the World. DYE 

So that though we could ſuppoſe that humane Race- 
ſprang out of the Earth without dependance upon or 
obligation to any. Creatour, yet if we will-be py" 

Omy: 
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only to __ them endued with the Faculties and 
Apprehenſions of Men, they would naturally fall into 
a condition of Peace and Society, it being ſo evident- 
ly every Man's Intereſt to ſeek” and procure it. $0 
that this imaginary State- of War is juſt ſo much the 
State of Nature as it is for all Mankind to be Fools 
and Madmen. But if it be more natural for this ſort 
of Beings that we call Men to be guided in their Ac- 
tions by the nature of things and the convictions of 
their own Minds, and the love of their own ſelves, 
that will immediately reverſe the whole train of their 
Thoughts and Inclinations, and bend all their Deſigns 
to 2 quite contrary courſe of life, and inſtead of every 
Man's falling upon every Man he meets (as that Hy- 
potheſis imagines ) he would court his Friendſhip, 
though he had no other motive to it, than that by 
his help and aſfliſtance, he might the better ſecure his 
own- ſafety. | 
And if it be- natural for every man in his wits to 
ſeek and deſire that ( which no man in his wits can 
ever doubt of) 'tis as natural to enlarge his Friend- 
ſhips and Dependances, in that as many as he endears 
or obliges, ſo many he engages to his ſervice and de- 
fence; ſo that ſo far as Men live according to the firſt 
Principles of Nature and Diſcretion, ſo far do they 
endeavour after the love and good-will of Mankind, 
becauſe their ſafety and happineſs is greater or leſs ac- 
cording to the number of their Friends or Enemies; 
and therefore every Man as he is concern'd-to ſecure 
his own quiet, is concern to ſecure the good-will 
of all Men, and to procure it by being as unfeinedly 
concernd for their welfare as for his own. ; .. _ ©: 1571 
For that is thei moſt proper and effectual method 
to engage any Man to ſeek or conſult my Intereſt} 
to. convince him that 'it is moſt ſerviceable to his 
own ; 
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own ;: fo that the ſtrongeſt motive that can be pro- 
pounded to court his benevolence, is to perſwade and 
fatisfy him that-it is the moſt natural 'and moſt-pro- 
bable way to endear me to his cauſe and ſervice ; and 
therefore upon the fame Principle that every Man' is 
inclined to ſeek his own private good, unleſs he will 
dire&tly croſs with his own deſigns, he is obliged to 
ſeek the publick too , Z. e. the good of all others 
within the ſphere of his own Power and Capacity. 

But now if he be fo plainly directed to this by the 
nature of things, and if the nature of things were ſo 
framed and contrived on purpoſe by a Wile and Su- 
preme Cauſe ; that is a ſufficient Indication to Man- 
kind, that it is his mind and will that they ſhould go- 
vern themſelves and their Actions by its direCtion ; 
becauſe, as I premiſed at the beginning, the whole 
train- of natural Effe&ts are ultimately to be reſolved 
into his Providence, that is the only cauſe of the na- 
ture of things, and of all the properties that reſult 
from it ; _ therefore if the uſefulneſs and neceflity 
of this Rule be ſo evident in the whole Contrivance 
of Nature, it is the Authour of Nature that. has made 
it ſo; and then there is no avoiding the Concluſion 
without downright and wiltull perverſeneſs, but that - 
he intended that thoſe of his Creatures , that were 
able to make Obſervations upon his Works, ſhould 
take it for the Rule of-their ACtions. 

So that if there be an Anthour of Nature, this is 
a demonſtrative proof of the Law of Nature; and no 
Man can defire a greater Evidence'than he-has or may 
have of the truth of that Suppoſition. For if there 
were no God, *tis certain we can be under no Obji- 
gation ; bur it there be one, and if he have fo clearly 
diſcoverd his Will in all the Effe&ts of his Provi- 
dence, he has done all that can be required to _ 
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bliſh it into a Law , and declare it a matter of our 
Duty. 

4 that by the ſame method that we arrive to the 
knowledg of the Supreme Cauſe, are we forced into 
an acknowledgment of his Sovereign Will and Plea- 
ſure ; and if from all the wonderfull and curious 
Contrivances that appear in the nature of things, it 
be reaſonable to conclude that they were fo diſpoſed 
by a Wiſe and Intelligent Being ; the very ſame Ap- 
.pearances that diſcover him , diſcover his Intention 
too. And therefore whoever goes about to avoid the 
Obligation of the Law of Nature, muſt firſt caſheir 
the Being of a God ; and then indeed ( as I obſerved 
at firſt) our work is done ; for it is in vain to vin- 
dicate the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of his Providence, 
if there be no ſuch thing at all ; for that deſtroys the 
matter of Enquiry and the Suppoſition upon which 
we argue ; and then, we muſt betake our ſelves to a 
- new diſpute, and prove the Exiſtence of a Deity ; and 
when that is granted, we may then and not till then, 
proceed to demonſtrate from all the Effe&ts of his 
Providence the Obligation of his Laws. And that is 
all that can be demanded or need to be performed , 
upon ſuppoſition of a Supreme Governour of the 
World, to aflign by what Laws he governs it; and 
he is a very unreaſonable Man that requires greater 
Evidence of the Being of a Law, than can be given 
of the Being of the Lawgiver himſelf ; and if we 
have ſo much , we have enough and all that we can 
juſtly deſire, and he that would have more, is not to 
| be fatisfied without a contradiCtion. | 

This then being granted that there is a Sovereign 
Cauſe of the Univerſe, which muſt be ſuppoſed in T 
order of Nature,,. before we can mhneves to any far- 
ther Enquiry ; the beſt and eaſieſt way to find io 
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the rules and methods of his Government, is to re- 
fle& upon the naturall order and tendency of things; 
for that being altogether contrived and deſign'd by 
himſelf, it manifeftly diſcovers to all that are able to 
obſerve the conne&tion between cauſes and effefts, what 
he principally intends and aims at. - | 
'So that all things in Nature being ſo order'd as ta 
inform every Man that the happineſs of all Mankind 
and every member thereof is to be obtaind by mutuall 
Benevolence , and by nothing elſe, that is a clear and 
ſatisfatory evidence to them all , that as it is the end 
of all his purpoſes, ſo it is his intention to —_ all 
his. Subjects to a&t in purſuance of the fame deſign, 
And what could be done more effe&tually to engage 
them to it, than to let them know (if they will know 
any thing at all) not onely that it is his own will and 
pleaſure by that order that he has eſtabliſht in the 
world ; but alſo that he expe&ts that they ſhould 
comply with it, as they intend to enjoy all the com- 
forts and eſcape all the miſeries of life ; and that he 
has done wp, when he has made every Man's 
private Good ſo manifeſtly to depend upon his ſin- 
cere and ſerious Endeavours to promote the Good of 
all, with the fame neceſſary connexion as naturall 
Efte&s do upon their naturall Cauſes; and therefore 
ſeeing we have ſuch an ample aſſurance of the nature 
of our Duty, and ſuch vehement Enforcements to 
perform it, we have all the conditions that- can be re- 
quired to bring us under the Power of a Law or an 

Obligation to Obedience. 
$ V. Now this ſenſe of mutuall Benevolence, as 
It contains in it all the duties of Juſtice and Equity, 
and is able (i attended to) without any other direCti- 
on to preſerve men honeſt and vertuous in all their 
entercourſes of life, ſo it _ (without any m_ of 
oN- 
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Conſequences) the two things , that are the moſt ne- 
ceſfry. to the happineſs and ſecurity of mankind, So- 
ciety and Propriety ; in that it conſiſts in nothing elle 
than. a juſt and reaſonable Diviſion of every Man's 
Love between himſelf and the publick, z. e. between 
himſelt-and all others to whom his Power and Con- 
cernment reaches. | 

Now if there be a common intereſt, in which eve- 
ry Man is concern, as he is concern'd in his own, 
that is it that makes Society; and if no Man from the 
naturall condition of- his faculties be able to carry on 
either the one or the other without having a peculiar 
ſhare divided and appropriated to himſelf for the exer- 
ciſe and employment of his induſtry ; it is that that af- 
ſigns and ſettles-propriety ; ſo that both theſe reſult im- 
mediately from the conſtitution of nature, and are as 
evident to any Man that obſerves the natural frame 
of things, as any experiments in naturall Philoſophy, 
or problems in Mathematicks, and reſolve themſelves 
into ſuch propoſitions as theſe, that thoſe cauſes that 
preſerve the whole, preſerve its parts alſo; and that 
thoſe that preſerve the parts, preſerve the whole ; 
but for a fuller and more diſtinct: demonſtration -of 
| both, we ſhall prove and conſider them apart. 

' And firſt as'tor Society; it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the ſupport and comtort of the life oft Man ; for 
were this once diſſolved, and ſhould Mankind once 
betake themſelves to the Woods and the Deſerts, and 
imitate the manners of. wild and unſociable Creatures, 
they muſt ſubſiſt by deſtroying and preying upon 
each ' other ; and then the moſt innocent: would al- 
ways be the leaſt. ſecure, as never: being. apt to 1n- 
vade other mens rights, and lying always expoſed to 
other mens wrongs and injuries; .and on the contrary 
the moſt injurious would always upon that _—_ 
| e 
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be the leaſt unhappy , ever ſtudying to enlarge the 


bounds of their Power by wily and unjuſt Invaſions; 
and then the wanton and the violent Leviathan muſt 
at length devour all, -as being the crueleſt, and fo 
more apt ; the ſtrongeſt, and ſo more able to oppreſs 
the reſt. | 
Whence that ſaying of one of the Ancients tat 
Laws and Societies were eſtabliſhed for the ſake of 
wiſe and good men, viz. to preſerve them from the 
injuries and oppreſſions of the bad ; for as much as if 
theſe would but be content to preſcribe bounds to 
their appetites, and moderate their deſires by the ca- 
pacities of Nature , they would never be diſpoſed nor 
invited to encroach upon other mens enjoyments ; but 
whilſt their Ap tites are unbridled and exorbitant, 
and not reſtrain ]within the neceſlities and convenien- 
cies of Nature, they muſt be invading the Shares and 
ay of their honeſt and harmleſs Neighbours 
to ſatisfy their wanton and unreaſonable Humours, 
This then is the proper end and uſefulneſs of . Socie- 
ty, to inſtitute a common Amity and Friendſhip a- 
*mong[t men, to unite multitudes together into com- 
binations of Friendſhip , to endear them to each other 
by mutuall Offices of love and kindneſs, and by a 
joynt defence of their common welfare againſt all 
foreign Injuries and Invaſions; fo that to be juſt and 
honeſt is onely to be true and faithfull to our Friends ; 
and were Mankind as faithfull to one another as ths 
condition of their Nature requires, and the Author 
of it expe&ts, there would be no need of civil Laws 
and Penalties , that are onely a ſecond and ſubſidiary 
help to force a few bad men to preſerve that amity 
and friendſhip, which, were they good and vertuous, 
they would chooſe of their own accord ; as moſt rea-. 
ſonable in it ſelf and moſt agreeable to humane _— 
: E 2 
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So that this is plain, that if Men will but refle& 
upon the Condition of their Natures ; conſider the 
inſufficiency -of their own perſonal Strength to their 
own Security ; obſerve the neceſſity of a publick Con- 
cern in order to the preſervation of every Man's pri- 
vate Intereſt, that alone (unleſs they were in good 
earneſt reſolved to work their own deſtruQtion ) 
would combine and embodie them into Societies to 
maintain each others Rights by a common Aſfiſtance 
againſt all the Invaſions .of Fraud and Violence. And 
without this what could be more wretched, forlorn, 
and melancholy than the Life of Man ? for it we ſup- 
poſe him in that State of War, that as our Authour 
tells us, could we ſuppoſe him out of Society , muſt 
be natural and ance. 7 every Man muſt then live 


in _—_— dangers, fears and jealouſies, ſeeing che 
muſt have every Man to his Enemy ; and is not his 


Condition ſufficiently deſperate, that muſt truſt to his 


own ſingle Strength and Wit to guard and defend him- 
ſelf againſt the Fraud and Violence of all the World 
beſide ? | 
There is nothing more obvious than that this eternal 
Warfare is the moſt improper State for the Happineſs 
of Mankind in general, or the ſecurity of every Man's 
particular Poſſeſſions and Accommodations ; and that 
15 it certainly deſtruCtive of all thoſe Comforts and Ad- 
vantages, that are to be reaped from and enjoyed in a 
State of Peace and Society. And therefore no Man 
that has any kindneſs for himſelf can ever think it 
wiſe or reaſonable in it ſelf, or well-pleaſing to their 
Maker, for all men to continue in ſuch a State, in 
which they muſt all for their own ſecurity be obliged 
to ſeek their own mutual Miſchief and Deſtruction. 
And ifa State of War and Anarchy be ſo manifeſt- 
ly uncomfortable, that alone is a ſufficient Dire&ion 
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to all men in their wits to think of conditions of 

ce and mutuall defence ; and men muſt be ſuppo- 
{ſed ſo croſs grain'd to themſelves, that they muſt 
wittingly chooſe to thwart both their Intereſt and 
their Reaſon, before they can reconcile their minds 
to any other thoughts than of Love ard Society. 
And it it were poſlible ever to imagine Mankind out of 
a condition of Government, we can never conceive 
them ſo abſurd, as to chooſe to continue in a poſture 
ſo unſafe and fo uncomfortable. 

And therefore it is as wild as confident an aſſertion 
of our Philoſopher of Malmsbury to lay it down as 
the fundamentall Principle of all- Government , that 
Mankind is inclined and determined by Nature to 
acts of mutuall hatred and hoſtility. For what does 
he-mean by the nature of Man? It thoſe paſſions and 
inclinations that are common to him with other Crea- 
tures ; even that is manifeſtly falſe as we ſhall prove 
in the ſequell of this diſcourſe by an induCtion of par- 
ticulars, 1in that every thing in humane nature has a 
vehement tendency to aQs of love and good-will. 

But ſuppoſe his bruitiſh part to be wild and fa- 
vage, yet if we take in the whole account of our 
Nature, and onely ſuppoſe our ſelves intelligent and 
rationall Beings , nothing will appear more extrava- 

ant than to affirm that nature inclines or rather (as 
j- determines it) forces us into a poſture of War and 
mutuall Cruelty ; and here it is not at all materjall 
whether Reaſon be an innate faculty , or-onely an ac- 
quired habit and reſult of Experience ; but 'tis ſuffici- 
ent to my purpoſe that every Man has or may. have 
ability and ſagacity enough to obſerve what tends to, 
and what contradicts his own happineſs; and to govern 
his appetites and paſſions, ſoas may be molt ſerviceable 
to the comfort and cheartfulneſs of his own life, F 
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And then it is as abſurd to fay that it is naturall 
. to Mankind to hate and deſtroy'one another, as that 
it is prudent and reaſonable for every Man to follow 
ſuch courſes , as are apparently contradictory to hrs 
own ſafety and intereſt, for nothing is more plainly fo, 
and more freely acknowledgd on all hands to be fo, 
than a State of perpetuall war and enmity ; and fo it 
is largely enough repreſented by the Author himſelf 
of that Hypotheſis. - So that if it be moſt naturall to 
Mankind to love their-own-eaſe and happineſs, and to 
uſe and purſue thoſe means that are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to its attainment, then it follows unavoidably 
that nothing is more naturall than to ſeek peace and 
friendſhip, without which the life of Man muſt of 
neceſlity be ſadly unſafe and uncomfortable. 

So that we can never ſuppoſe it naturall to every 
Man to quarrell with every Man, till we can ſuppoſe 
it naturall to all Mankind to be raving and bedlam 
mad , and to endeavour by all violent means as well 
to make away themſelves as to deſtroy one another ; 
and when we have ſuppoſed that, it will then (I 
muſt confeſs) not be impoſſible but that his Philoſo- 
phy may meet with ſome entertainment in the 
World ; but as long as men are content to continue in 
their Wits, they will always judge it moſt naturall 
and moſt reaſonable to chooſe ſuch a method of life, 
as is at leaſt conſiſtent with their own quiet and fafe- 
ty, and by conſequence will abhor nothing with a 
more naturall Averſation than thoughts and deſigns 
of an eternall War, that is fo palpably inconſiſtent 
with it. | 

And as for what is pretended of the.equality of all 
mens ſtrength by nature, that it cauſes mutuall fear, 
and that mutuall- fear puts them =_ mutuall vio- 
lence, every Man endeavouring to ſecure himſelf by 

| antict- 
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anticipating the attempts of every Man. .This is fo 
far trom being any likely motive to contention, that 
there cannot be a more effectuall Argument to per-- 
ſwade and force men. to Friendſhip, and to affiſt and 
oblige each-other by all the Offices of love and kind- 
nels. | 
For if their Forces are equall, ſo is the danger of 
the Combate too, and if they engage it is poſlible 
they may both periſh by the event of War , at leaſt 
the Victour cannot gain ſo much by his Enemies de- 
ſtruction as he ventures by the hazard of his own 
life; and therefore ſeeing there is ſo little advantage 
to be got in this way | of defence, every Man can 
have but very little reaſon or inclination to make uſe 
of it for his own ſafety. And then beſide as'their 
power is equall to injure, ſo it is to help each 
other ; and if I employ my ſtrength for anothers be. 
nefit, that is the likelieſt way to oblige him to a juſt 
and honourable Requitall ; and certainly his inclina- 
tion to do me good turns is ſomewhat more comfor: 
table than his Ahtakies or hoſtility ; and therefore it 
muſt needs'be a much more forcible inducement to 
win his good-will by Anticipations of Friend(hip, 
than to provoke his rage and revenge by invading his 
Rights, and making the firſt Aſſault upon his Life 
and Liberty. | 
But if we farther conſider how vaſtly every ſingle 
Man's Power is ſurmounted by the Power of all men, 
and how unable one man is to defend himſelf againſt 
the violence of a multitude, and withall bow much 
his intereſt is ſecured and enlarged by the acceſſion of 
all mens love and aſfiſtance, then if men are by na- 
ture bereaft of their underſtandings, if they are born 
poſſeſt with wild: and lunatick Spirits we might ſup- 
poſe they would all run raving and foming up and 
| own 
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down the World, and every Man fall upon every Man 
he meets with, and that for no other reaſon than be- 
cauſe they are an equall match, ſo that if he did not 
give, he muſt take the firſt blow. 

Bur if we ſuppoſe them in their right minds, with 
any ſenſe of humanity or diſcretion about them, able 
to reflect upon the great advantages of mutuall Bene- 
Volence, and the horrible miſchiets of a perpetuall 
Hoſtility , it is eaſie to imagine how ready and for- 
ward ſuch ſober People would be to oblige one ano- 
ther by kind and civill Treatments, and to rejoyce in 
any opportunities of doing good Offices to others for 
the Comfort and Cheerfulneſs of their own lives. So 
that the reſult of all this diſpute, viz. what uſe men 
would naturally make of their Power upon one ano- 
ther from the conſideration of its Equality ; is onely 
to enquire whether Mankind be by nature in or out of 
their wits; if the former may be taken for granted, 
the caſe is very plain that men (unleſs they are alterd 
by preter-naturall diſtempers) are creatures tame and 
civill enough; but if it muſt be preſumed that they 
are all naturally frantick, and void of all principles 
of reaſon and ſobriety, that indeed will be a proper 
foundation for the Hobbian Politicks, and upon that 
ſuppoſition it is poſſible they may be allowed; I am 
ſure they never can upon any other. 

And as for what is farther pretended of the paſſion 
of fear, the deſire of Glory , and ſome other affecti. 
ons of humane Nature, that they naturally -diſpoſe 
men into a poſture of mutuall violence. This too is 
- onely credible upon the former ſuppoſition ; for if all 
Mankind were . a&ed purely by unaccountable hu- 
mours and whimſeys, and were driven upon the 
wildeſt and moſt extravagant attempts without their 
own conſent and deliberation, then indeed we might 
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ſuppoſe they might be hurried upon raſh and fool- 


hardy actions, they know neither why nor how. 

But if theſe paſſions (how vehement ſoever) are 
or may be brought under the conduct of reaſon and 
diſcretion, and 1t we have ſo much power over them, 
as that we may (if we pleaſe) not indulge them any 
tarther. than may be conſiſtent with our own quiet 
and tranquility, then the Queſtion is what courſe a 
prudent man-would take to gratifie theſe inclinations. 
- And that is anſwer'd from the premiſes that any Man 
in his wits, whatever he deſignes, would endeavour 
to carry on all his projects in ways of peace and civi- 
lity; and eſpecially if he were afraid of all other Men, 
he would think it his wiſeſt courſe rather to court 
them by offers of friendſhip, than to provoke them by 
injuries and ill-turns. | 

So that the inclination of theſe paſſions can onely 
be accounted for in conjunction with the Reaſons and 
Underſtandings of Men; and then what way a pru- 
dent man would naturally determine himſelf, that 
mult be ſuppoſed their naturall tendency. They are 
not capable of any certain determination from them- 
ſelves, but receive their Biaſs from the bent of Mens 
deſigns and reſolutions , and may be inclined either 
way as they chooſe to a& raſhly or advifedly ; and 
the ſame paſſions that make Fools and Mad-men tur- 
bulent, make all Men in their wits:modeſt and pea- 
ceable. | 
And here to this purpoſe it is pretty to obſerve that 
when Mr. Z7obbs treats of War and the cauſes of War, 
it is then manifeſt in that Chapter that Men are forced 
into it by the violent paſſions of Fear, and Hope, and 
Glory ; but then when he proceeds to diſcourſe of 
Peace and the inducements to Peace, the ſame pal- 
ſions are ready to ſerve his purpoſe thereto, and the 
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very fame naturall cauſes may be allignd either for 
War or Peace as it pleaſes him and ſerves his turn and 
his cauſe. But atter this rate of talking it is an caſte 
matter to prove any thing-out of any thing, it is no. 
more than firſt to lay two propoſitions together , and 
proceed to ſay this tollows that, though there be no 
other reaſon for it, than becaule it did not go betore 
it, and that is an Hobbian Demonſtration. 

But this may ſuffice to ſhew that as mutuall Bene. 
volence .is neceſ{ary to the happineſs of Mankind, fo 
is ſociety neceſlary to the exerciſe of mutuall Benevo- 
lence; and if fo, then if there be a ſupreme Gover- 
nour of the World, that is an unqueſtionable proof of 
its Inſtitution by virtue of his Authority ; in that with- 
out it, it is manifeſt he can never outain the end of 
his Creation, which (if it be any at all) muſt be the 
happineſs of his Creatures, a thing plainly impoſſible 
to be hoped for without the benefit oi Society. 

Eſpecially when he has veltcd all Mankind in an 
equall and common Right, to the comfort and feli- 
city of their Lives, and when we know that he de- 
fires and intends the well-tare of all his Off-ſpring, 
and when he has made that to depend ſo unavoidably 
upon the care and the fatety of a common Intereſt ; 
all that is a ſufficient declaration of his will to all his 
Creatures, that are able to obſerve and reiiect upon 
that order of things that he has inſtituted and eſta- 
blih't in the frame of his Creation, that he expects 
they ſhould purſue the fame end with himſelt ( which 
is the good of all) and make uſe of {ich means as are 
. abſolutely necellary to its attainment (which 1s Soct- 
ety) eſpecially when he has farther entorced it by fuch 
powertull Rewards and Penalties, as to annex every. 
ſingle Man's Happineſs to the pertormance, and his Mi- 
ſery to the neglect of this Duty. Ea 
$ VI. Se- 
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| & VI. Secondly, as for Propriety, it is as plainly in- 
ſtituted and injoined by Nature, or the Authour of 
Nature as Society ; and that upon theſe two accounts, 
in that every Man's naturall power and capacity is li- 
mited, and that unavoidably and by 'it ſelf introdu- 
ces 2 limited uſe and enjoyment of things; for no Man 
can claim a greater right from Nature than he is capa- 
ble of enjoying, and therefore ſeeing that is fully pro- 
vided for by a parcell that is proportion'd to it ſelf and 
its neceſſities , he cannot challenge by virtue of his 
naturall Right any power over the Remainder; but 
will be content to leave whatſoever he cannot enjoy 
himſelf to other Mens uſe and advantage ; and certain- 
ly that is very reaſonable to allow our Neighbours to 
challenge their ſhare of happineſs when our own turn 
is fully ſerved and fatisfied. So that Nature by ſet- 
ting bounds to the capacities of our Appetites and En- 
joyments thereby plainly determines the limits of our 
Rights, without ſetting them forth by any other lines 
and deſcriptions. 

For the right of Nature neither is nor can be (as 
ſome Lawyers and Philoſophers have wildly enough 
defined it) any ſuch ſtate of life in which Mankind 
may be ſuppoſed free from all manner of Laws and 
Obligations, becauſe this very ſuppoſition is made in- 
conſiſtent and impoſſible from the Nature of created 
Beings, which can never be ſuppoſed to exiſt without 
depending upon and being ſubje& to ſome ſuperiour 
Power , and that implies or at leaſt inferrs their Ob- 
noxiouſneſs to Duty and Obligation ; and then his 
will or pleaſure by whatſoever means it is reveald and 
diſcoverd becomes the meaſure both of rheir Duty and 
their Liberty. 

And therefore it muſt needs be a wild account of 


things that ſuppoſes any right of Nature antecedent 
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to the Law of Nature, becauſe it is {o flat a contradicti- 
on to the naturall ſtate of things, that .carry conſci- 
ence of Duty and engagements to Obedience'in their 
very exiſtence; and therefore to ſuppoſe-them to be, 
an Aims to be ſubje& to the law of Nature or the will 
of its Authour, is to ſuppoſe them both to be and not 
to be at the ſame time. And though Man be made 
a free Agent, that is endued with a Power to doe 
whatſoever pleaſes him, yet Power is not Right, but 
the right uſe of Power is; and when he does or de- 
fires ſuch things as are fit and conſonant to his Na- 
ture, he obſerves its Laws and maintains its Rights, 
becauſe he.is allowed every thing that is naturall and 
forbid nothing but what is not. & | 
So that the Law of Nature is no reſtraint ſuperin- 
duced upon the deſires and liberties of Nature (as it 
is generally conceived) but it is ſuch a rule of life as 
is moſt agreeable to the naturall ſtate of things ; and 
it is onely a regard to- that that determines the mea- 
ſures of our Duty, and from thence the bounds of our 
Liberty. Naturall Juſtice conſiſts in reſtraining our 
deſires to..our naturall Appetites, all that- exceeds 
them , it forbids ; that is the Law-of Nature ; all that 
does not, it permits, and that is the right of Nature ; 
ſo thar it is plain that Nature ſets bounds to. it ſelf by 
the. limitedneſs of its own Being, and that it is im- 
poſſible there ſhould ever be any ſtate of Nature capa- 
ble of an unlimited Right, for its Liberty. can. never 
be -greater than its Capacities; and. therefore if its 
Powers are-confined within certain meaſures, its Rights 
mult be reſtrained to the fame allowances , for it is 
apparently abſurd to ſay: that any Man has a right os 
a licence to doe more than he can doe. 
So vain a conceit is it to ſuppoſe that in the ſtate of 
Nature every Man has a Right to all things, when it 
IS. 
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is ſo contradiftory both to the nature of things, and: 
ſo inconſiſtent with the reaſonable claims of all other 
Perſons; and ſuppoſes no lefs abſurdity than that Na- 
ture and right Reaſon adviſe a Man to- engroſs to- 
himſelf whatſoever he can, though it be of no advan- 
tage to himſelf and injurious to all the world beſide ; 
than which nothing can be conceived more difagree- 
ing with the ſtate of Nature and the dictates of right: 
Reaſon; for that being of a limited capacity, every 
Man's underſtanding cannot but inform” him that: he 
ought: to challenge no more by virtue of its. Right, 
than. what it is capable of enjoying; and. if he do, 
that then he claims it in vain and to. no real purpoſe, 
| and that certainly agrees neither with the dictates of 
Nature nor of right Reaſon. . 

So that though we ſhould. remove the Divine Provi- 
dence out of the world; yet notwithſtanding the Right 
or at leaſt the Neceſſity of Propriety would ariſe from: 
the naturall conſtitution of things; which will dire& 
every Man to confine his deſires-to his. Appetites, and 
when he has his own ſhare of happineſs to content: 
himſelf with. its. enjoyment, and. not to. diſturb him- 
ſelf or defraud his Neighbours: without encreaſing his: 
own felicity, a thing ſo. apparently abſurd that no- 
thing can be more fo, than to ſuppoſe that this is the 
naturall humour of Mankind, and eſpecially of the wi- 
ſer part of it. 

- But then if we ſuppoſe a Divine Providence, (as 
here we muſt do) we muſt ſuppoſe too that he has 
given. us all anaturall Right and Claim to our portion- 
of happineſs, from. whence it follows. that it is but 
juſt and. reaſonable, and. agreeable to-his will that eve- 
ry Man ſhould be willing that others ſhould have Li- 
berty to enjoy their own proper ſhare of Felicity, as 
well as he x ta. enjoy his.; becauſe the ſame. Pro, 

9” vidence: 
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videhce that veſts me in a Right to my own Proprie- 
ty, has granted the ſame Right to all Mankind be- 
ſide; and therefore naturall equity and regard to his 
Sovereign will commands me to be content with my 
own allowance, and to ſuffer them to enjoy what 1s 
allotted to their ſhare, So unavoidable is the Inſtitu- 
tion of Propriety from the limitedneſs of our Natures 
and their naturall Capacities. 


And therefore following the ſuppoſition that there 
was once no Propriety, and that all the World lay in 
common to all its Inhabitants, yet the Nature of 
things would have dire&ted them to a diviſion, it be- 
ing ſo plainly neceſſary both to the preſervation of 
the whole ſpecies and of every individual Man. And 
fo all rational Creatures would be obliged by the fame 
Law, and with the ſame San&tions to eſtabliſh Pro- 
priety, by which they are obliged in obedience to 
their Creatour's will to promote the publick good. 
And yet this very ſuppoſition is a flat contradiCtion to 
the naturall condition of Mankind, every Man being - 
born in a ſtate of Society and limited uſe of things ; 
for, as Mr. Hobbs himſelf ſtates it, we are no ſooner 
born, but we are actually under the Power and Au- 
thority of our Parents, fo that it is as naturall to Man 
to be in ſubje&ion as to be born. Neither for the 
Proof hereof is it needfull to appeal to the Teſtimony 
of the ſacred Hiſtory or any other ancient Record con- 
cerning the Original of Mankind, Iumane Nature it 
ſelf is a demonſtration of its own —_— for ſee- 
ing it cannot ſubſiſt but in individuals, and ſeeing eve- 
ry individual Man is mortall, there muſt be ſome other 
cauſe of the whole race of Mankind. And he having 
ſo diſpoſed theniatural condition of Men as that no Man 
can come into the World but in a limited ſtate of 

things 
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things, that is a demonſtrative evidence of its Divine 
Inſtirution. | 

2. But then Secondly, we are forced upon it in that 
as ſingle Perſons cannot enjoy their own Lot, -ſo nei- 
ther can they contribute their Aſſiſtance to the publick 
good but by a limited and appropriated uſe of things, 
tor their naturall Powers being of a finite and con- 
tracted force as well as their naturall- Appetites; they 
can ſerve the Common-wealth onely according to the 
proportion of their Abilities, and therefore ſecing one 
man cannot do all things, -it is neceſſary every Man 
ſhould take ſome particular task tor the catrying onof 
the publick Welfare. _ 

And if right reaſon z. e. the mind of Man guiding it 
ſelf by an upright obſervation of the Nature of things, 
commands every Man to ſeek and endeavour the-hap- . 
pineſs of all Men, it commands us to confine our en- 
deavours within the reach of our own Activity, for 
it can require nothing but what is poſſible by Nature, 
and theretore its Obligation muſt ſtint it ſelf to the 
bounds of every Man's Power, and ſo it promotes the 
Intereſt of the Community by engaging every ſingle 
Member of it to do his own work and mind his own 
buſineſs. 

So that whoever performs the duty of his Station 
and Employment , ſerves both himfelf and the Com- 
mon-wealth;-in rhat the Proſperity. of the whole ari- 
ſes from the Induſtry of the feveral Parts, and their 
Induſtry cannot be employed withont affigning them 
diſtin Othees and divided Intereſts; for till that be 
done it will be impoſſible to prevent thoſe eternall 
Quarreis and Contentions, -that muſt ariſe 'about the 
limits of every Man's'Right, and' the proportion. of 
every Man's Work; and whilit they ate taketriip with 
their own picques and anmoſities, the Earth muft Iye 
uncultt- 
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uncultivated and the publick Weal negleRed, from 
whence nothing elſe can naturally follow but: perpetu- 
all want and miſery. - | Ih 
And the moſt common experience informs us that 
there is no way of avoiding or ending Contentions 
but by dividing the common Intereſt into particular - 
ſhares, and ſetting out every Man his own Propriety, 
1o plainly does there follow from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of ſeeking the publick Good an Obligation up- 
on every Man to accept his own Lot, and to leave all 
others undiſturbed in theirs , whereby he tully acquits 
hunſelf as to all the duties of Juſtice or Honeſty, whe- 
ther publick or private. | 

And tor this Reaſon has the Divine Providence dli- 
ſtributed among the Sons of men variety of Abilities, 
whether naturall or artificiall, ſuitable to all the needs 
and conveniencies of humane life, that ſo by a joynt 
contribution of every Man's Talent and Faculty, all 
our wants may ſome way or other be tollerably ſup- 
plied ; ſo that to do good Offices cannot ſo properly 
be ſaid to give as to no Favours; and they are 
duties of Juſtice rather than Charity ; every Man ſtands 
endebted by the bonds and engagements of Nature 
to caſt his Symbol into the publick Stock, and there- 
fore if he expect to enjoy the indaſtry of other Men 
without making any return of ſome ſervice of his own, 
he does not onely cheat them, but he robs and de- 
frauds the whole Society. And he that carries on no 
deſigns of good but purely for himſelf , is not onely 
wretched and nigardly, but he is falſe and inju- 
rious. - 

In ſhort all the Laws of Juſtice and Society are con- 
taind in that one excellent and comprehenſive Rule, 
| Whatſoever ye would that Men ſhould doe unto you, 
even ſo doe unto them. And therefore unleſs a _ 
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would be content (which no Man can be) that all 
other Men ſhould mind nothing but their own meer 
ſelves , and that in oppoſition both to his own and 
the publick Intereſt, he is unjuſt or does not as he 
would be done by, if he perform not to others the 
ſame Offices that he expects from them, in all his re- 
ſpeftive capacities: but if hedoes, he isan honeſt man, 
a good Neighbour , and a good Subject , and diſchar- 
ges all that can be required of him towards all Rela- 
tiOns. | | 

So that Propriety and Commerce are fo far from 
being of any poſitive Inſtitution, that Mankind are 
forced upon it by the firſt neceſſities of Nature, and 
naturally fall into it for their own ſubſiſtence and pre- 
ſervation. Its benefit is ſo obvious and its praCttice ſo 
unavoidable, that Men betake themſelves to it almoſt 
antecedently to their Reaſonings. The limitedneſs of . 
every Man's own Nature confines him to a certain Pro- 
pow ,.and the convenience of his own life invites 

im to trade and tranſat with others thereby to par- 
take the uſe of their Proprieties as well as his own ; 
for that is the proper advantage of Commerce to em- 
' prove and enlarge the comforts of life by: mutuall Ex-' 
ny >. > whereby every Man enjoys what every Man 
poſſeſſes. 

And this is the naturall Originall of dominion too, 
that is nothing elſe but a laſting and continued Pro- 
priety ; for if at preſent I have a Right to a divided 
uſe of things, both for my own preſervation and the 
common Good , their future enjoyment has the ſame 
Relation to the future ſecurity of both, as their pre- 
ſent, has to the preſent ,. and therefore it is as naturall 
and as neceſſary that I ſhould be veſted with a per- 
petuall Power to hold my Eſtate againſt all other 
claims and pretences hereatter, as it is that I ſhould uſe 
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or enjoy it at preſent ; and that is all that we mean 
by Dominion. This may ſuffice in general to ſhew 
how plainly Nature, and God by Nature -informs 
Mankind of theſe great andefundamental Duties of 
Juſtice and Morality ; their Knowledge is ſo obvious 
as to make their Obligation unavoidable. 


$ VII. But befide this undoubted ſignification of 
his Will, that he has given from the Conſtitution: of 
all things without us, he has farther ſecured our re- 
gard and obedience to it from the Conſtitution of 
all things within us : there is no Faculty or Paſſion 
in humane Nature that does not incline 'us to, or 
rather enforce us upon their Obſervation, inſornuch 
that we cannot neglect them without doing violence 
to all our own. Inclinations as well as affronting all 
the dictates of Reaſon, and the direftions of Nature. 
T ſhall not inſiſt upon all Particulars, but ſhall content 
my ſelf with onely theſe Three. 

I. The natural Activity of the Mind of Man. 

2. Its natural Senſe and Appetite of Happineſs. 

3- Some natural Inſtints and Inclinations of' hu- 
mane Nature. - AER 105 

All which neceſfarily 'leade to the Knowledge and 
engage to the Practice of the Laws- of Nature. All 
which wilt amount to no inconfiderable proof of the 
abundant care that the divine Providence has taken to 
acquaint us with the nature! of our Duty, and to'en- 
dear it-to-our Regard. 1 7 tt! 0d) 90 IG - 

I. The natural A&tivity: of the Mind of Man; it 
. cannot ayaid to. refle&t upon. its own Nature, and ob- 
ſcrve its own Inclinations'and Faculties; and by' that 
means it immediately perceives it ſelf to be a think- 
ivg or a reaſogable Being; 'and then it is'as natural 
tO 1t to act ſuitably to the condition of its Nature, as 

it 1s 
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it is to all other Creatures to follow the Inſtindts and 
Appetites of theirs ; for as the brute-Beaſts are promp- 
ted to purſue agreeable Objects by an inward' Senſe of 
their own Deſires and Neceſlities ; ſo is Man inclined 
to att rationally by that inward Aſſurance he has that 
he is endued with Reaſon and Underſtanding ; and 
that alone is ſufficient to bring an Obligation upon 
him _ any other expreſs and poſitive Com- 
mand. 

For as by this Refle&tion he is lead into the Know- 
kdge of Himſelf and his Nature, '{o by that Know- 
ledge is he inſtrufted in the Rule of his Duty ; which 
is onely to live and behave himſelf as becomes a rea- 
ſonable Creature ; and in that conſiſts the morality 
of his Actions ; ſo that from the Nature of Man, and 
from the Knowledge of his own Nature ( of which 
yet it is impoſlible for him to be ignorant ) reſults 
the Senſe and the Conſcience of his m_— becauſe 
he cannot ſo much as refle& npon himſelf (and yet 
that he cannot avoid ) without being conſcious of the 
Faculties of his Mind ; 'and when he is ſo, it is not 
more neceſſary to follow its Difates and Suggeſtions, 
than it is to inform him how to fatisfie his natural Ap- 
petites, or to teach him that.when he is hungry or 
thirſty, it will be convenient for Nature to cat or 
drink. His own inward Senſe is enough to convince 
him of their Uſe and Comfort, and that without any 
other Inftruction minds him of ſeeking ſuch Objects 
and doing ſuch Attions as will pleaſe and fatisfie his 
Appetites. 

The caſe is the fame as to the ſuggeſtions of our 
Minds; to be ſenſible of them is of it telf ſufficient to 
oblige us to a& accordingly ; and therefore there is 
nothing more needfull to acquaint Mankind with the 
Obligations of the Law of Nature, than onely _ 
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them know that they are rational Creatures ; and it is 
as eaſy for them to know that, as it is to know that 
they are. But as it is unavoidable for the Mind: of 
Man to underſtand it ſelf and its own Abilities ; fo is 
it to take notice of all ſuch things as are any way pre: 
ſented to its Obſervation, and: then to refleCt upon its 
own Knowledge, and then to weigh and ker the 
nature of its Objects and to: compare them: among 
themſelves, and out of all to draw Concluſions for its 
own Uſe and Satisfaction, eſpecially when it perceives 
it ſelf employed in ſuch matters as have any conſide- 
rable influence upon its own: Welfare and Content- 
ment. 

And yet ſuch are all the firſt Apprehenſions of 
Things, they thruſt and obtrude themſelves upon our 
Thoughts, and are ſo obvious and fo perpetually be- 
fore our Eyes that it is ſcarce in- our Power to ſhift 
their Notice. Thus has every Man a natural Notion 
of Pain and Pleaſure, and he els by daily Experience 


what things are p_ or unpleaſant to the reſpec: 
t 


tive Faculties: both of his Body and Mind, and thoſe 
he _—_— and theſe he ſhuns with. a. kind of fatal Ne: - 

celiity. | | 
$0 chat if he will but attend honeſtly to his firſt 
Obſervations.of Things, that alone will leade him into 
a clear and diſtin knowledge of his Duty, 7. e. to 
apply himſelf to ſuch: a courſe of life as he apprehends 
and feels to: be moſt ſerviceable to his own Intereſt. -_ 
And: that a very little Experience ( if he be at all up: 
right ) will convince him, is rather to be obtain'd in 
the ways of Juſtice and Integrity than- of Fraud and. 
Violence ; and this, if he will be true to his Princi- 
ples, immediately enters him+ upon the ſerious Prac:- 
tice of all moral Vertues. So that upory this account 
$90: it is- impoſlible: for-any Man to avoid the _ 
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kdge of his Duty without wilfull and affeted per- 
verfeneſs. He muſt chooſe to be ignorant of his own 
Being, he muſt refolye not to reflect upon the moſt 
common Objetts of his Senſes, or to act croſs to the 
moſt neceſſary and unavoidable Convictions of his 
own Mind, before he can ever think of reconciling 
himſelf to unjuſt and vicious PraCtiees ; and if fo, 
then can no Man ever pretend that he wants compe- 
tent Means to bring him into a ſenſe and an acknow- 
ledgment of his moral Obligations. 

For in the reſult of this Principle there are but two 
things neceſſary to a Life of Vertue, and they are 
Conſideration and Integrity ; both} which are fo en- 
tirely within our. own Power, and ſo eaſily ſecured 
without pains or ſtudy, that no Man can poſſibly fail 
Mm either of them without wilfull Prevarication. As 
for the firſt it is- ( as I have already proved) natural 
and unavoidable to the Mind: of Man', that is of fo 
ſpritely and ative a Temper , that it cannot ſub- 
{iſt without thinking and refle&ting upon its own 
Thoughts, and of this every Marr is convinced from 
the workings of his own Mind. | 

When he is at leafure and. free from all other En- 
ployment, that is ſeldom or never Idle, but is always 
traming ſome Conceits and Apprehenſions of Things, 
and entertaining it ſelf with its own: Thoughts and 
Reaſonings, fo that it is: fo! far from: requiring any 
ftrength of Intention to conſider of Things, that it is. 
fcarce' in any Man's Power to avoid it : Eſpecially 
when there are: ſo- many outward Objetts that: per- 
petualy thruſt themſelves upon his- Obſervation, as 
all the: Appearances of Nature do;, ſo that at laſt there 
1s. nothing. more requiſite 'to: make 'him' acquainted: 
with whatfoever that ſuggeſts, than onely to'take' noi 
Bice of. what he eannot but kehold. And- ſack Ant 
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madverſions are ſo familiar and ſo importunate, that 
to overcome their force and vehemence, a Mari muſt 
firſt take no little pains to ſtiflle and negleft them; 
ſo eaſy is the knowledge of the Laws of Nature, that 
no Man can eſcape it without labourd Ignorance. 

And then as tor Integrity, it is ſo far from requi- 
ring any new task to ſecure it, that (unleſs we will 
wiltully peryert the workings of our own Minds) it 
unavoidably follows upon Conſideration : For certain- 
ly there is nothing more natural or more agreeable 
than for a Man to act ſuitably to the Diftates and 
Reſults of his own Thoughts ; and the Man that de- 
termines to a&- otherwiſe , reſolyes to be croſs and 
peevith to himſelf and his own Counſels ; fo that. if 
Men will but onely ſuffer themſelves to follow the 
plaineſt Dire&ions of their own Minds and Judg- 
ments, that alone will keep them Upright and Inno- 
cent as to the main and moſt important Matters of 
their Daty. 

And that is enough to ſecure the Welfare of Man- 
kind and the Peace of Societies, and to fatisfie every 
Man's own Conſcience, and to obtain the Divine Ac- 
ceptance, in that he does all that can reaſonably be 
expetted or demanded from any Perſon in his Condi- 
tion ; and to ſuppoſe that the ighty requires more, 
is plainly to deſtroy the Goodneſs and the Juſtice of 
his Providence. For if once he exa&ts of any Man be- 
yond the proportion of his Abilities, he may as rea- 
ſonably impole all the impoſſible things in Nature, in 
tre-clave are no degrees of Impoſlibility ; ſo that if 
- he injoyn me any one thing that is never ſo little 
above my Power (ſo it be but above it ) he may as 
well injoyn-all' the Contradictions that are; impoſtible 
to: Qmnipotence it ſelf, for to Me and my Powers 
they are both alike Impoſſible. So that unleſs = 
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will (and that in defiance to our own experience) 
charge God's Government of the World with the moſt 
petulant and unreaſonable Tyranny, it is manifeſt that 
there is nothing more eaſie or more obvious in- Nature 
than for Mankind to know his Will and procure his 
Favour ; it requires nothing more than not to be wil- 
full Sots and Fook. | FE, 


$. VIIT. The Second Principle that forces us into 
a knowledge of our Duty is that natural ſenſe and - 
deſire that every Man has of his own Happineſs ; the 
apprehenſion and the appetite whereof reſult from the 
firſt and the ſtrongeſt inſtin& of Nature, in that it is 
without doubt natural to Mankind, as well as to all 
other Creatures, to love and deſire their own Welfare, 
and — to confider by what means and in 
what methods it is attainable. And now the bare 
propoſal and: proſecution of this defign. immediately 
brings every Man into a ſenſe' of 'all the main duties 
of Morality. ; 3 
For, upon the ferious confideration of the nature of - 
Things, he cannot but difcern in the reſult of all, that 
Juftice 'and' Benevolence has a more” effe&tual ten- 
dency to procure' his Happineſs than Fraud and Op- 
preflion. a 
And then, if, upon the force of that perſwaſion, he 
fer himfelf upon reſolutions of Vertue and Honeſty, 
he will,' by & litrle'care and: experience,” gain-ſuch a 
Skill i _rheir prattice, as Men'ufually do pruderice and: 
dexterity in the management of thoſe Afﬀairs that they 
chooſe for the ſerious employment of their Lives. For - 
they,..#ccording to the:ſagacity of thew minds, quick- 
oy grow fubtil and curious in their-own proper baſt- 
5 fo $8tei'be able: to- | the leſs diſcervible 


degrees of advantage and diſadvantage, and to follow 


them 
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them with greater readineſs and to improve them with 
greater art. 

And ſo is it if they make it any part of the deſign 
of the buſineſs of their Lives to look after and obtain 
their own Contentment, and ſo betake themſelves to 
thoſe courſes and manners of life as are moſt appa- 
rently ſerviceable to that end ; m_ cannot but arrive 
at a competent knowledge and ſufficiency, not onely 
in the great and fundamental rules of Morality, but 
in all the ſubordinate meaſures and lefs obſervable 
circumſtances of good and evil. So that it is made 
almoſt unavoidable, even. from the very firſt inſtin& 
of Nature, but that all Men muſt have fome ſenſe and 
notion of their Duty, beeauſe it is impoſlible but they 
muſt ſometimes have ſome thoughts and ſome deſigns 

of being happy ; and then if they at&t in order to it, 
according to the diftates of their own minds and the 


directions ſuggeſted to them by the nature of things, 


they .muſt determin themſelves to purſue it in ſuch 
ways as are agreeable to both, 2. e. by living according 
to the Laws of Nature and the Principles of Integrity. 
*Or by being ſincere in their pretences of Kindneſs 
and Beneyolence to all Men, and faithfull to this Prin- 
pos in their Entercourſes and Tranſactions with them, 
which alone will eaſily leade them into the knowledge 
and bring them under the obligation of all the Duties 
of Morality ; becauſe they. ſo naturally ariſe out of 
this Principle, or are rather ſo apparently contain'd in 
"It, that whoever embraces it as t Rule of his 
 Adions, and the moſt uſefull Inſtrument of his Hap- 
pincks, cannot, as occaſion is offer d, but acknowledge 
imlſelf bound to. a& according-tb the rules and pre- 
. . ſcriptions of all the particular Vertues that) are.but fo 
many. ways and 'means of: purſuing this one general. 
End: antin whatſoever capacity we conſider _ 
; ind, 
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' kind, if we are reſolved to ſeek our own happineſs in 
conjunction with the common good, (and yet nothing 
is more manifeſt than that it is not to be — up- 
en any other terms) this will ſecure a worthy and 
honeſt behaviour in all regards and towards all Rela- 
tions. 

Thus take them in their greater or their leſſer So- 
cieties, this ſtill enforces them to purſue what is uſe- 
full or neceſſary to the good of all ; fome things there 
are neceſſary to the welfare of Mankind in general, 
and theſe take in the fundamental Rules of Morality 
and the Laws of Nations ; (which are nothing elſe 
than the Law of Nature, as exerciſed between Nation 
and Nation) and ſome things there are that are uſefull 
to one City, or a certain Body of Men-united under 
one civil Government, and theſe are provided for .by 
rational and municipal Laws ; and ſome things there 
are that have a peculiar Influence upon the good of 
particular Families, and theſe dire& to us the perfor- 
mance of all cconomical Duties as we ſtand engaged 
in our ſeveral domeſtick Relations; and laſtly, ſome 
things there are that relate onely to the concernments 
of ſingle Perſons, and by theſe is every Man. obliged 
jr ow juſtly and candidly in all his atiairs and tranſ- 
aCtions. 

So that if Men have any ſenſe of or deſign for their - 
own Happineſs, and if they will be upright in the uſe 
of thoſe means that they cannot but underſtand to be 
moſt effetual to procure it, this alone will irreſiſti- 
bly drive them into a ſenſe and acknowledgment of 

their reſpective obligations. And in the fame man- 
ner might I proceed to draw forth the whole Syſtem 
of all moral Vertues from this natural appetite of Hap- 
pineſs ; but that is too large an undertaking, and more 
than is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe ; it is enou gh 

H that 
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that if Men will follow their own natural Inſtin&t of 
ſelf-love, and take thoſe courſes as cannot but appear 
to themſelves moſt agreeable to it, that this alone will 


guide them into a ſufficient knowledge of all the rules 
of Good and Evil. | 


$ IX. Thirdly, The obſervation of this Law is 
farther recommended, and in ſome meaſure ſecured, 
by its agreeableneſs with all the Appetites and Inclina- 
tions of humane Nature ; all our natural deſires are 
not onely juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, but they 
incline us to ſuch deſigns and aCftions, as natural- 
ly tend to the good and welfare of Mankind. And if 
there be any praftices that have a more remarkable 
conſonancy to our Reaſons, and are of a greater ne- 
ceſſity to our Happineſs, they are peculiarly gratefull 
and acceptable to our ſtrongeſt Inftints and Appe- 
tites. | 

So that before a Man can caſt off his Obedience to 
the Laws of Nature, he muſt doe violence to all its 
Inclinations, and pervert the bent of its firſt Impreſſi- 
ons as well as affront the diQates of his Underſtanding, 
z.e. Injuſtice and Cruelty are Unnatural as well as 
Unreaſonable ; and all Men are guarded and prejudi- 
ced againſt ſuch attempts by the temper and conſt;- 
tution of their Natures ; that recoils at an unjuſt or 
an unkind action, and has ſome aftections fo tender, 
that they cannot naturally. endure to entertain inju- 
rious or wicked deſigns; and wathall ſo ſtrong and 
vehement that they force him to a proſecution of the 
moſt commendable acts of love and kindneſs. 

So that though they were not eſtabliſh't into Laws, 
nor received. any Sanction from-the meer inclinations. 
of Nature (though that they muſt, if we ſuppoſe an 
Authour of Nature) yet are they thereby endeard to 

- our 
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our.care and obſervation ; and that is a very confide- 
rable advantage to ſecure their credit and reputation 
in the world ; in that it is impoſſible for any humour 
to keep up its eſteem for any time, that is not accep- 
table to Nature : and therefore how much foever Men 
may labour to debauch their Minds by wicked Cu- 
ſtoms and affe&ted Impieties, yet in ſpite of all their 
ſturdy Reſolutions, natural AﬀeCtion will at laſt over- 
come, and there are very few (if any) that can ſo far 
harden themſelves as to ſhake off or vanquiſh all na- 
tural Endearments. But for a more fatisfaftory ac- 
count of this Principle it is neceſſary to ſpecifie ſome 
particular Paſſions that incline Mankind to a love of 
Society and Good-nature, or (in other words) to Ju: 
ſtice and Friendſhip and Honeſty. 

r. Conjunction of Sexes for propagation of the kind: 
and this becomes neceſſary from the fame Cauſes that 
are ffeceſſary to the preſervation of every ſingle Per- 
ſon, and this not onely inclines but compels them to 
delight in each others Society, with the higheſt Af. 
fetions of mutual Love and Kindneſs. 

So that they cannot take care of their own ſupport 
without being obliged to extend their AﬀeCtions be- 
yond themſelves.; and this inclination is of greater 
force and has a ſtronger tendency to Society in Man- 
kind than in any ſort of Creatures, in that it is con- 
ſtant and perpetual, and not confined to certain times 
and ſeaſons; and that makes them more capable: of 
theſe tender impreſſions : and thus are the generality 
of Men carried on by the inſtigation of Nature, as 
well as ſome other motives to ſeek Marriages, and 
take upon them the care of Families and the educa- 
tion of Children ; and that obliges them to Juſtice and 
Civility as well for the ſake of their domeſtick Rela- 
tives as for their own. 

H 2 For 
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For the preſervation of Propriety is as neceſlary te 
the preſervation of Families as. of Perſons.; and there- 
fore as I would not provoke my Neighbour to invade 
my own Encloſures, I muſt avoid to lay waſte or 
plunder his ; and-as I would.ſecure my. own Plantation, 
it concerns me to oblige the affeCtions and aſliſtence of 
all others that lie within the compaſs of my Afairs, 
2.e. of all that are-able to-ſuccour me with their Friend- 
ſhip or annoy me with their Injuries. | 

. And thus are we all enforced to neighbourly kind- 
neſles from the fame principle that endears us to our 
neareſt and. natural Relations,. and this. cancern ex- 
tends it ſelf from Houſe to Houſe through whole 
Kingdoms and Countries ; for every Man has the ſame 
tenderneſs for his own Family as for himſelf, and there- 
fore are they all equally concern'd to have their Rights 
kept ſafe and inviolable. And thus are great Empires 
and Common-wealths but. ſo many Combinations. of 
ſo many Families for their. own mutual defence and 
protection ; and now if Men are ſtrongly inclined by 
Nature to enter into Families ; and if a regard to their 
own Families.oblige them to be juſt and honeſt to their 
Neighbours ; and if both theſe combine them together 
into greater. Societies, both for their private and their 
common. Safety, the Inſtitution of Government is ſo 
tar from being. any far fetch't contrivance, that it is 
natural for Men to fall into this Order ; its neceſlity 
is ſo-great and fo apparent, that no Man can retuſe or 
_ it. without being. very. unwiſe. or. very unna- 
rural. CEE, 

2. The ſtrength of natural Aﬀe&tion- between Pa- 
rents and Children ; and this proceeds from the ſame 
mechanical Neceſſity with the paſlion of Selt-love ; 
Eurip.. *A7an * *AvSewnri ap nv uy Tewz, in that 
they are made up af the fame material Principles that 
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neceſfrily beget a ſympathy between their native 
Contextures and Diſpoſitions ; ſo that ſetting aſide the 


workings of their Minds and the emprovements of 
their Underſtandings, that alone muſt quickly oblige 


natural Relations to mutual Endearments. The pro- 


priety of their Conſtitutions and the peculiar mold of 
their Bodies diſpoſes them to- agreeable paſſions and 
inclinations. +2 | 
Children are, (as the Ancients phraſe it) 2:07: 
var, pieces of - their Parents, and the*=matter of 
which they are formed is ſtampt with the ſagze Cha- 
raters and. Propenſions. And this is very viſible in 
the outward. ſignatures. and features of their: Bodies; 
but it is-much more certain in the inward complexion 
and modification of their humours; and it is impoſ- 
ſible but that muſt breed an agreeableneſs of temper 
and affeftion. At: leaſt from whenceſoever this 50291 
may ariſe, it is evident from the moſt univerſal Ex- 
perience that there is no paſſion more natural or more 
acceptable to Mankind ; inſomuch that no people were 
ever able to reſiſt or to.overcome the vehemenee of its 
bent- and inclination ;. neither were there ever any 


able ſo much as to attempt it, unleſs here and there 


ſuch a Monſter, as affected both. to put an affront up- - 
on the ſtrongeſt principles of his own Nature and the 
moſt avowed praCtices of Mankind. | 
And. their ſingularity. is ſo unnatural, that.-how 
boldly. ſoever theſe wretches may ſeem to pretend to - 
it, they can never be confident or: ſerious-1n ſuch an- 
enormous baſeneſs. It is impoſſible for any thing that - 
has the ſhape or the bowels of a Man to be cruel to- 
his own oft-ſpring without a fad regret- and recoil of - 
his own Nature. And-now when this Inſtin&t is-im- 
printed uponus with ſuch deep and laſting; CharaQters, . 
when the force. of its inclinations is.ſo ſtrong [<0 ves 
Ent; - 
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hement ; and when it is very nigh as natural and in- 
ſeparable as the love of our ſelves, it is a mighty in- 
ducement to ſeek peace and exerciſe good will as well 
for their fakes as our own. 

Beſide that this endears us to ſomething out of our 
ſelves, and obliges us to ſome concernment beyond 
our own meer elf intereſt, and is the firſt beginning 
of a Society, and lays the firſt foundations ot a pub- 
lick Good, that ſpreads it ſelf into a wider extent with 
the infd&fſe of Families and Kindreds, which being 
relatedjto each other as well as ſingle Perfons make 
up Kingdoms and Common-wealths ; beſide all this, 
it cannot but be a mighty inducement to all perſons 
to fettle Peace or Obligations of mutual Love as well 
for the ſake of poſterity as for their own, 1n that it 
is equally neceſfary to the APD of all Mankind 
in all times and all places ; and therefore as they de- 


fire the happineſs of their off-ſpring (which yet it is 


natural for them to deſire as vehemently as their own) 
they cannot but be concernd for the continuance of 
Peace and Amity among them. 

And this obliges them not onely to keep the World 
in good order for their own time, but to take care of 
the ſettlement and tranquility of future Ages. From 
whence proceed the effabliſhments of Government 
and the ſtanding Laws and preſcriptions of Juſtice : 
this then is plainly no inconſiderable enforcement to 
the practice of Vertue and Honeſty, when it is ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſfary to the gratifying of ſo ſtrong and 
ſo natural an Inclination. 

3- Natural Pity and Compaſſion. The Divine 
Providence has implanted in the Nature and Conſti- 
tution of humane Bodies a principle of Love and Ten- 
derneſs, and the bowels of Men are foft and apt to 


receive impreſſions from the complaints and calamities 
| of 
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of their Brethren ; and they cannot, without” doing 
violence to themſelves and their own natural ſenſe ot 
Humanity, be altogether ſenſeleſs of the miſeries and 
infelicities of other Men. It is poſſible indeed that 
ſome few may ſo long accuſtom themſelves to ſavage- 
neſs and cruelty, as to have no more ſenſe. of any Kind 
and humane paſſions than Wolves and 'Bygers; hut ' 
then theſe are Monſters, and ſuch as have apparen 


debauch't or affronted all the principles an gaglinay- 
ons of their own Natures. - 
But as for the generality of Men their h are- 


ſo tender and their natural affte&tions fo humane, that 
they cannot but pity and commiſerate the afflicted: 
with a kind of fatal and mechanical Sympathy ; their 

roans force tears and ſighs from the unaMidled, and 
tis a pain to them not to be able. to relieve their mi: 
ſeries. All mercy is mingled with ſome grief, and: 
we are ſo far intereſſed in the ſufferings of others, as. 
to make us apt to reſcue them from their forrows for. 
our own eaſe as well as theirs. 

And though every Man is not endued with the 
ſame degree of Tenderneſs, yet there are no natures. 
or tempers ſo ſullen and moroſe as not to have fome- 
ſenſe of Compaſſion and Humanity, at leaſt fo much.. 
as ſhall oblige them to ſuccour the extremely miſe- 
rable, when they can doe it without any dammage- 
or diſadvantage to themſelves ; and he that refuſes to 
light his Neighbour's. Candle (as old Emnius diſcourſes) 
when it may be done without diminiſhing the light 
of his own; and he that ſuffers a Stranger to periſh 
for Thirſt, rather than be at the pains to lift up a- 
Finger to dire&t him to the next Fountain ;: and he 
that ſhould wittingly let a Garment periſh for want of 
uſe, and a naked Brother periſh for want of it, would: 


be deteſted by all. Mankind; as a degenerate _— 
OM: 
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from that natural Inſtin& of love and pity that they 
(as well as almoſt all other Creatures) have to their 
own kind. 

Now this paſſion has a vehement tendency to the 
Inſtitution of Friendſhips and Societies, not onely in 
thatT>-gives reſtraints to the fury of Men (ſuppoſing 
thefn-in a face of War) by making them even aſha- 
to add more load of miſery to the extremely ca- 


itguagtnd to fall foul upon one that adverſe For- 
1c eady beaten to the ground, an outrage ſo 
moreWi brutiſh , that even Beaſts of prey them- 


ſelves are reported to abhor it ; but beſide, by making 
opportunities of mutual Aſſiſtence, and by endearing 
the good will of all that any Man has the good for- 
tune to help or relieve, eſpecially when there are fo 
many inconveniences and infelicities of life, and when 
ſome of them are ſo incident to all ſtates of Men, 
that there is no man ſo perfe&tly and independently 
happy, as not at ſome time or other to accept of 
anothers pity, if not to ſtand in need of his help : 
And thus by virtue of this paſſion are all Men not 
onely in a natural capacity of obliging each other, 
but under a ſtrong inclination to- a ſtate of mutual 
Benevolence. 

And here I might ſubjoin that the Faculty or Paſ- 
ſion-of Laughing is peculiar to Mankind : The cauſe 
(they ſay) 1s a certain branch of Nerves derived from 
. the Brain partly to the Heart and partly to the Dia- 
phragm ; from whence it comes to paſs that upon 
every gratefull Imagination the Heart is moved and 
affected with joy , and the Diaphragm drawn into 
- ſuch motions as uſually appear in Laughter. But 
whatſoever the phyſical reaſon of it may be, this. is 
certain, that it is a great delight of humane Life, and 
endearment of humane Society ; the pleaſure of —_ 

| nver- 
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Converſation, and the main eaſe and divertiſement of 
all our Labours ; without which the life of Man would 


ſorts of paſſions, as well the pleaſant as the 8 
ſo contrived as to incline us to the love ot 
and the exerciſe of mutual Benevolence. 


$ X. And now when we lay all theſe premiſes to- 
gether, and conſider how many ways the Divine Pro- 
vidence has ſignified the intentions of his will and 
pleaſure to all his intelligent Creatures ; and by how 
many motives he has endeard and recommended it to 
their regard, it will amount to no leſs than a demon- 
ſtrative aſſurance of their perpetual and univerſal Obli- 
gation ; He has made their knowledge ſo obvious and 
ſo unavoidable, that there is no poſſible way to eſcape 
their Obſervation but by the moſt inexcuſable ways 
of negle&, either wiltu!l Ignorance or wiltull Perverſ- 
neſs, 

How could the Almighty have made fairer provi- 
ſions to guide and .inſtrudt us in our Duty, than by 
making every thing in Nature, within and without us, . 
an argument and declaration of it > He-has firſt fur- 
niſh't us with wit and underſtanding enough to con- 
ſult the comfort and happineſs of our own lives ; and 
then he has ſo contrived the nature of things, as to let 
us ſee-(if we will but make any uſe of our natural 
abilities) that there is no peace nor ſafety to be had, 

| I nothing 
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nothing but trouble and miſery without ements 
of mutual Love and Friendſhip, that alone is ſufficient 
to diſcover the intention of his Mind and the matter 
= their Duty, and to —_— them without li far- 

r iry to appl {elves to act accordingly. 

ack b EY but ſuffer their own Minds ©o 
attend moſt unavoidable Obje&s of their own 
Ser impartial Reſults of their own Thoughts, 

void to conclude that it is the will and 

the Authour of. Nature, that they ſhould 

emſelves to thoſe direCtions that he has pre- 

to them in the Order of Nature, and that is 

to conform all their deſigns and aCtions to this com- 

prehenſive principle of mutual and univerſal Benevo- 
lence. 

Which becauſe it can never be reduced to practice 
without Society and the eſtabliſhment of a common 
Intereſt, that is an unqueſtionable evidence of the Di- 
vine Inſtitution of it, for whoever commands the End, 
thereby commands the neceſſary Means, and therefore 
if it be ſo manifeſt from all things in Nature that eve- 
ry Man is enjoind by his Creatour (if he own and 
acknowledge any) to love and bear hearty good-will 
to all Men as well for his own as their Intereſt ; and 
it it be. as manifeſt from all the ſame appearances of 
things, that this can never be done without entring 
and engaging themſelves into Societies, that is.an un- 
doubted: proof of their Inſtitution. 

So that though we could ſuppoſe that they were 
not at firſt. form'd by God himfelf (though no ſuppo- 
ſition'can' be more uncooth and unimaginable) but 
| that Mankind once lived without them, and ranged 
themſelves into- ſeveral Bodies and: Combinations by 
their own voluntary Conſent, yet if they were cer- 
tainly inſtructed: and commanded ſo to doe by the 
| ___ ſupreme 
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ſupreme Governour of all, that clearly reſolves the In- 
ſtitation of Society into his Will and: not their Choice, 
in that they are determin'd to it in Obedience; to his 
Command. | + Chow: <1 

And now this being ſo plainly eſtabliſht by virtue 
of his Authority, it comprehends all rhyngs -that are 
neceſſary to its Exerciſe or Preſervatiolgyge{peci 
Propriety and Dominion, without whic 
doe any ſervice to the common Intereſt, ag 
Men are forced to live in the practice of rl 
ſtice and Honeſty ; ſo eaſily and almoſt 1'wabd 
are they drawn under an obligation of the main Duties 
of Morality, if they will but make any reflections upon 
the natures of Things, and the obſervations of their 
own Minds ; and that one would think is enough to 
acquit the Divine Providence from any the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of being defective in giving any part of Mankind 
ſufficient Rules and Inſtructions for the due Govern- 
ment of themſelves and their moral ACtions. 

And yet is he not content to provide ſuch means, 
as cannot but be effectual without extreme ſottiſhnels, 
but withall makes ſome acceſſjonal ſecurity to prevent 
us from the danger of that, and to force us'to take ſome 
notice of -his Mind and Will : fo that unleſs we can pre- 
vail with our ſelves to ſtifle all the workings of our 
own Minds (as buſie and thoughttull as they are ) 
unleſs we can prevail with our ſelves to take no care 
tor our own Happineſs ; unleſs we can overcome the 
moſt vehement inſtin&s and inclinations of our own 
Natures, all theſe muſt unavoidably- carry us into a 
knowledge of his Will, and by their own force deter- 
mine us to. 4 compliance-with it: © '! | 11 
So that, all theſe things being firft ſeriouſly weighed 
apart, and then'layed together, they will prove tuch 
a mighty demonſtration. of the exiſtence of a Law. of 
I z Nature, 
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Nature, that if we can with any confidence conclude 
any Diſcourſe with an 6g #9 dz, we may mich 
more doe it in this, there being no one: Argument in 
the world, except the exiſtence of a Deity, upon 
which it is founded, that can equal it in the pregnan- 
cy and the yariety of its proof. And this may fuffice 
for the pmpatyof the declaration of the Law of Nature; 

to be conſider is its Sanction. 


nd this comes to our knowledge in the 
of conveyance or publication with the Law 
it ſelf; for as the Authour of Nature declares to Man- 
kind by the Order of Nature, that he ferioufly in- 
tends the welfare and happineſs of the whole Commu. 
nity ; ſo does he at the ſame time and by the fame 
| means require of all. and every Member of it to-a& 
according to his will and pleaſure under the enforce- 
ment of natural Rewards and Penalties, and thoſe 
motives of obedience are the proper Sanction to make 
the Law obligatory. 
For Obligation properly ſignifies nothing but laying 
a Neceſlity upon us to att according to the direction 
of the Law.; not that the Mind of Man can be deter- 
min'd. by outward force or violence,. or that any Law- 
giver whatſoever can compel it to a compliance and 
tubmiſſion to his will againſt its own: Ir is onely to 
be wrought upon by Reaſon and Perſwaſion, by Ar- 
guments of Hope and. Fear, by Rewards and Punth- 
ments ; the conſideration: whereef though it does not 
by its own direct influence over-power the Minds: of 
Men, yet it does it effeftually enough by virtue-of 
that natural Inſtin& that is.implanted in theny to pur- 
ſue ther own Happineſs. 
For being determin'd by a Neceſſity. of Nature-to 
purſue ſuck things as-are productive of it, and to = 
> / | C 
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fuch as are inconſiſtent with it, all ſuch conſiderations 
as inform or aſſure us what Actions are ſo, bring a 
kind of Neeeflity upon our Underſtandings, foraſmuch 
as it is natural and therefore neceſlary to-ſeek our own 
Happineſs and the means of acquiring it. And that 
is the proper meaning, of Obligation, not to bind any 
fetters and reſtraints upon our Wills; but” to propound 


ſuch powerfull motives and arguments iaſWthem;. as ' 
cannot; but determine- their Choice, if  withe> 
ther attend to- their reaſonableneſs, or TGllow the 


firſt Appetite and ſtrongeſt Inclination. of their: Na- 
tures. 

So that if the Divine Providence have fo order'd the 
Conſtitution of Things, as to make it- neceſſary that 
ſuch a proportion of happineſs ſhould: follow in the 
courſe of Nature upon the. performance of ſuch a Du- 
ty, and on the contrary as much miſery upon its neg+ 
lect, he has plainly eſtabliſht it into a binding, Law 
by all the force and energy that is proper to Legiſla- 
tion ; and if he had reveal'd it to the world by an 
expreſs voice and declaration, or any other viſible way 
of. entercourſe, it would not have been a more pro- 
per Sanction and more powerfull enforcement of his 
Wu. 

Secing all the uſe of any ſuch Revelation muſt have 
been to move them to Obedience by Arguments of 
Hope and Fear ; fo that if he have ſet before us by the 
frame of Nature: ſo many effeQtual Motives of this 
kind, they are of the ſame force, as if they had been 
Arſt made known to the world-by. Writing, or Procla- 
mation or any other Solemaities of inattingLaws: Ss 
that onely ſuppoſing an Authour of Nature, which (as: 
I have often already ſuggeſted) muſt be ſuppoſed in 
the order of Nature antecedently to-all enquiries after 
the Law. of Nature, this. matter will A 5-0 
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ſelf from the 'moſt obvious effets of his Providence, 
and the moſt undoubted deſigns of his Government. 

For it is demonſtratively certain by induCtion of 
Particulars that every Vertue has ſome natural effica- 
cy itt it to advance both the 'publick Good and the 
private Intereſt ; ſo that theſe things being ſo inſepa- 
rably joig'd together, and/that by an order and necelſ- 
ſity of Nile: i.e. by the'contrivance and wiſedom 
otathat Dyyine Providence that made' it, 'what can be 
more evident than that he commands and requires all 
his Creatures, that are capable of any knowledge of 
his Will and ſenſe of their Duty, to act ſutably to that 
order of things that he has eſtabliſht in the World, and 
to that declaration of his' Mind that he has made by 
that Eſtabliſhment. | 

And thus is it notorious from the firſt Principles of 
natural Philoſophy and the moſt obvious appearances 
of daily Experience, that Temperance, Love of Friends 
and Neighbours, Faithfulneſs in Oaths and Promiſes, 
an Aptneſs to kind and obliging Offices, Gratitude to 
Beneta&tours, Love and Aﬀection to natural Relations, 
and a gentle and peaceable Diſpoſition towards all 
good Men are highly uſefull or rather abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to all the comforts of humane Life, to Peace 
and Quietneſfs, to Safety and Contentment, to health 
of Body and fatisfattion of Mind, as well as to hap- 
pineſs of Society, the preſervation of Government, 
and the ſecuring of all Men in their juſt Rights againſt 
all manner of Injuries and Oppreſlions. 

And tis certain from the ſame Principles that all 
contrary Vices have the quite contrary Effetts, and 
tend both to the deſtruction of the publick Safety, 
and of every Man's private Tranquility, Unpeaceable- 
neſs, Injuſtice, Perfidiouſneſs, and all other a&ts of ex- 
ceſtivo and unreaſonable Self love, that looks meerly 
ro 
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to its own Intereſt without any regard to or concern 
for the good of others naturally produce all the Miſ- 
chiefs and Calamities of Life ; and in the ſame pro- 
portion that theſe prevail in the practice of the World, 
in the ſame do they abate the Peace of the Society, 
and the Safety of every Man's Life, and the Quiet of 
every Man's Mind. 

So that theſe things being thus apparently tied to- 
gether by ſuch an inevitable train of Cauſes and ,Et- 
tects, and their connexion being ſo obvious and ſo 
palpable to every Man's notice, what can we ima- 
gine the Divine Providence could have done more to 
recommend their Practice and enforce their Obliga- 
tion ? and for a farther proof of this I might reſume 
all the Heads of Diſcourſe, that I have already repre- 
ſented to diſcover the Sufticiency of the Publication 
of the Law of Nature, and ſhew what particular Re- 
wards are entaild upon the performance of particular 
Duties, and what 'Puniſhments are in the courſe of 
Nature inflicted upon their Neglect. 

But what I have performed in the former part of 
this Diſcourſe ſuperſedes the neceſlity of any diſtinct 
account of it here ; becauſe I have all along, as I have 
proceeded , demonſtrated together with their ſubſer- 
viency to the publick Weal their ſerviceableneſs to 
every Man's _ Intereſt , and that includes as 
well the Sanction as the Declaration of the Law. 
And therefore withput: defcending, to all Particulars, I 
ſhall onely in generaltreat of thoſe Enforcements, that 
Nature or-the-Authour'of it has.added'to all-his Laws, 
and theyialone will give us a ſufficient account of their 
Obligation ; in that they are ſo many and ſo obvious 
to the moſt yulgar Experience and moſt eaſy Obſerva- 
tion; that there is nothing elſe that concerns the Life of 
Man, the knowledge whereof is more famuliariand more 
unavoidable. $ XII. The 
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. '<6 XII. The firſt Reward of Vertue 1s its own 
natural and intrinſick Pleaſure. A&ts of Love and 
Kindneſs are in themſelves gratefull and agreeable to 
the temper of humane Nature; and all Men feel a na- 
tural Deliciouſneſs conſequent upon every Exerciſe of 
their good-natur'd Paſſions ; And nothing afledts the 
Mind with greater Complacency, than to reflect up- 
on its owfi inward Joy and Contentment. - So. that 
they Deligly of every vertuous Reſolution doubles up- 
on it ſelt ;*3n that firſt it ſtrikes our Minds with a +. 
re& Pkaſure by its ſuitableneſs to our Natures, and 
then our Minds entertain themſelves with pleaſant Re- 
tlections upon their own Worth and Tranquility. 

And this is made ſo apparent from the plaineſt and 

moſt eaſy Experience, that it cannot poſſibly eſcape 
any Man's Animadverſion ; There_is no Man that does 
| Not perceive more ſatisfaction in the AﬀeCtions of Love 
and Joy and Good-will, than in the black and un- 
quiet Paſſions of Malice, Envy and Hatred, that do 
but torment the Mind with Anguiſh, Reſtleſneſs and 
Confuſion. A baſe and illnaturd Diſpoſition frets 
and 'vexes it ſelf with perpetual male-contentednelſs ; 
and the Man that gives himſelf up to any ſpite and 
rancour of Mind, is not ſo much as within the capa- 
city of Happineſs : at leaſt in the fame proportion 
that good or bad Paſſions prevail in the Minds of 
Men, in the fame are they affe&ted with Joy or Mi- 
 ſery. Now this being made fo. plain and viſible in 
the whole Entercourſe. of humane Lite, it muſt needs 
lay a mighty Enforcement and manifeſt Obligation 
' to a ſuitable Behaviour; for what Motive can we con- 
ceive of nearer -concernment, than when the Action 
it ſelf is-its own Reward or Puniſhment > 

' And ax the kind Paſſions are moſt agreeable to the 
temper oFout Minds, ſo are they molt healthfull - 
| t 
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the Conſtitution of our Bodies, and have a natural In- 
fluence upon the Cheertulneſs and Preſervation of our 
Lives. © The Afﬀections of Love and Hope and De- 
light cheriſh our natural Heat; ſweeten our radical 
Moiſture, beget gentle and vigorous Spirits, promote 
the Circulation ot the Bloud, and make the Heart and 
all the vital Parts more brisk and lively. Whereas on 
the contrary, Hatred and Envy and Diſcontent ſtifle 
' the motion of the Bloud, oppreſs the Heart, damp 
the Spirits, and hinder. the tun&ions of the Brains 
and Nerves, and breed' Diſeaſes and ObſtruCttions of 
the Spleen. | | | 
. For when the briskneſs of the vital Heat is check, 
and. the contraCtion of the Heart. weakned, the Bloud 
'grows thick' and cold in the Extremities of the Vefſ- 
lels, and is not able to thruſt it ſelf forward through 
.the remoter Branches of the Arteries into the Fibres 
of rhe Veins; but ſtagnates-in. all the: more narrow 
Paſlages of.the Body ; eſpecially:in the more curious 
and delicate Veſſels that are every where ſpread up 
and down through the ſubſtance of the Brain ; from 
whence proceed tremblings in the Heart, paleneſs in 
the Face, and: (:if they -are ſtrong and inveterate ) 
wp Didnagearalrongh the whole habit of the 
$ that as a Man deſires length of Life and: preſer- 
vation of Health, he is obliged to ſhun all- bitter and 
unkind Paſſions; in that they are'im the conſtitution 
of Nature neceſſary cauſes of Diſcrafies and Diſeaſes ; 
and though their \Symtoms, unleſs they are very. ve- 
hement, /are not ſo obvious and palpable, yet are they 
certain from all the Experiments and Obſervations ih 
natural Philoſophy ;' and -in- what” proportion 'ſoever 
they Je over Mens Minds, in the-ſame do they 
diſorder and diſturb their Bodies. So' that the _ 
K O 
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of Nature is recommended to the nature of Man in all 
its. Capacities, and is ſuited to the fatisfation of all its 
reſpeCtive Faculties of Body and Mind, and by conſe- 
quence is deſign'd to make up the completeſt and moſt 
entire Enjoyment of Pleaſure and Happineſs. 

But beſides this, as it extends its Delight to all our 
Appetites, ſo does it make the ſenſe of their Felicity 
more intence and affecting, and entertain the Mind 
with the moſt vehement and tranſporting Joys. Far 


there are but two things requiſite to raiſe Pleaſure up 


to the height of Beatitude ; and they are the _ 
neſs of the A& and the excellency of the Object. 
Now the Good: of all Mankind '(which is the general 
notion and ſcope of all Vertue) being of the largeſt 
and moſt diffuſive extent, and the biggeſt Deſign that 
we-can either deſire or. propoſe to our ſelves, 1t calls 
forth all the vigour and earneſtneſs of our Minds, and 
employs the utmoſt force and vehemence of our Paſ- 


ſions, and- tranſports us with perpetual Delight and 


Every Man enjoys a ſenſible Complacency in ever 
att of Kindneſs, his Good-will reflefts back upon les 
ſelf; and when-he is concern'd-to' procure anothers 


Happineſs, he -thereby increaſes his:own ; 'but when 


the Obje&t of his Aﬀections is ſo vaſt and unbounded 
a Good, it excites a force and quickneſs of Mind-pro- 


-portionable to its own greatneſs ; it equalls the utmoſt 
capacity of all our Powers, -and we-can-never outdoe 
.its: worth ; it is ſufficient to entertain allaur Thoughts 
.and to employ all our. Attions; and the Man: that.pro- 
-pounds this to himfelt -as the delight of his Soul and 
-the deſign of his Life, never wants for obje&ts or op- 
-Portunities of Content , but enjoys a. complete and 
-continual Felicity from' the-exerciſe of his own good- 
will and the: refletions of his own Mind. 32s 


And 
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. - And though no Man can be capable of fo pure and 
unmixed a Satisfadtion in this Life, there.being ſoma: 
ny Calamities out of their own power and diſpofal'to 
diſcompoſe it, yet are the degrees of a Man's 'Happis 
neſs (as far as he is maſter of it himſelf) always pros 
portiond to the emprovement of this temper of his 
Mind ; his Joy and his Delight are of the ſame exterit - 
with his Love and his Good-will, and he that moſt 
dilates the exerciſe of his kind Paſſions, moſt widens - 
the capacity of his Enjoyments ; and fo much as a 
Man falls thort of this univerſal Kindneſs, ſo much 
does he afflict himſelf with Anguiſh and Diſcontent, 
and that is ſufficient encouragement to excite him to 
work up his Mind to habitual Reſolutions of Love and 
Kindneſs, when they are all along their own Reward 
in proportion to their own ſtrength 'and vigour ; and 
he that is poſſeſt with moſt Good-will, becomes there- 
by the happieſt and moſt contented Man, and he that 
is wy with nothing elſe enjoys his full-and adequate 
Felicity. | 

Though ſo great a Goodneſs and by conſequence 
ſo great an Happineſs is onely agreeable 'to the de- 
ſcripſion of the Joys of Heaven, where eternal Love 
will be our eternal Bliſs ; yet ſeeing in this World 
there is a difference as to the _ or Happineſs of 
every Man's Life in proportion to the degrees of this - 
AﬀttQtion, that is a ſufficient inducement to him: to 
habituate himſelf to its free and conſtant Exerciſe ; 
when he is ſo plainly engaged as he deſires and 'de- 
ſigns the improvement of his own Content, to pro- 
cure and delight in the Content of others ; and fo far 
as he extends his concernment for their welfare, ſo 
many Objects does he provide for the entertainment 
of lus moſt pleaſant par agreeable Paſſions. POE 
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Which being all the Happineſs that is within 'our 
own power, it is the: moſt proper motive to deter: 
mine our Wills to ſuch Thoughts and ACtions as are 
moſt effetual to attain or to advance it. For that is 
the proper uſe of Rewards and Penalties to ſet before 
us ſuch Conſiderations as are ſuited to determine our 
Wills to ſuch Deſigns and Actions as lie within our 
own power ; if they do not, all the Arguments in the 
World are to no purpoſe, and nothing 1s more abſurd 
than to court or threaten a Man into the doing of 
what is impoiſible. And therefore ſeeing the caſual 
or the fatal Calamities of humane Lite are altogether 
out. of our own diſpoſal, and will befall us whether 
we will or will not, they can have no poſlible influ. 
ence to determine the choice and the reſolution of our 
Minds, but the onely, things that can afiett us as mo- 
ral Agents, are ſuch Propoſals of good or evil, as we 
know our felves able. to difpoſe ot, as we are pleaſed: 
to-incline our own Wills. | : 

What then though the natural Calamities of Life 
are incident to the Good equally with the Bad, it is 
not in our power to avoid or overrule their 'Neceſlity, 
but when they happen'to us, all we have then to doe, 
1s to bear'them as we are able. And what will-enable 
us to bear them as we ought, I ſhall repreſent in the 
ſecond part of this Diſcourſe. But becauſe there are- 
ſome things that have ſome influence upon our: Hap- 
pineſs, that are-altogether- out of our own diſpoſal, 
thall we therefore take no care of all thoſe that are at: 
together within it > That may become the humour- 
of peeviſh and- unreaſonable People; but certainly no 
prudent Man, becauſe he cannot overpower al things 
ta comply with his own-Will; will therefore conctude 
_ with himſelf that. it is .in.vain. to. be concern'd about 
' thoſe that he is able to command. | 
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© And therefore all thoſe we muſt ſer aſide as of no 
uſe and-conſideration in matters of Morality, in that 
they are. of another Nature, and depend. upon other 
Cauſes; it is enough at preſent that the Providence of 
God. has left a certain proportion of our Felicity to 
our own diſpoſal, by a regard to which we ought 
(if we are wiſe) to order our Deſigns and ACtions ; 
and that he has annexed ſuch degrees and advantages. 
of Happineſs to ſuch: praftices and habits of Vertue ; 
and that is all that can be done to recommend them 
to our choice and good Opinion ;. eſpecially when the. 
AX&t it ſelf is its own Reward; and is the moſt pleaſant 
Exerciſe of the Mind of Man. 


$ XIII. 2. If there be a Deity or . Sovereign 
Cauſe of all things ( that is ever ſuppoſed in this En- 
quiry) we muſt of neceſſity ſuppoſe him endued with 
the higheſt meaſures of Reaſon, Wiſedom! and' Good- 
neſs ; for theſe are Excellencies that we perceive to- 
reſide in ſome degree within our ſelves; and there- 
fore much more in him whoſe Idea comprehends all 
Pertections,. and who is the onely cauſe of all ours. 
Now right Reaſon is the fame in God” and” in his 
Creatures, becauſe it is meaſured by the ſame Rule, 
and-that 1s the Nature of Things; and*wlien it agrees 
with that, it paſſes a true Judgment, and when it 
does not,. it 1s-talſe and erroneous ; and therefore if it 
be conſonant to the Reaſon of Man and the.Nature of 
Fhings to judge that the Good of all is preferrable to 
the advantage of a ſingle Perſon, . it cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed that the unerring Wiſedom of God ſhould fall into 
a: different or a contrary Perſwaſion, for that were to 
reconcile no leſs than- contradictory” Propoſitions. to- 
right 'Reaſon.. | = 


And: 
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' And therefore this Rule of Juſtice and Goodneſs re- 
ſults unavoidably from his eſſential Attributes, and 
therein conſiſts the whole Account and Employment 
of his Providence to carry on the common Good of 
his Creatures by proper and effe&ual Inſtruments ; 
and all Goodneſs and Wifedom and Vertue is reduci- 
ble to theſe two Principles, firſt to propound worthy 
Ends, and then to purſue them by ſuitable means ; 
there is nothing elſe capable of praiſe and commen- 
dation, and therefore if the Good of all be the no- 
bleſt End that he can deſign, it is certain that it is 
agreeable to his Will, that all his Creatures ( that 
are ſenſible of it ) ſhould ſeek it by thoſe means 
that they ſhall judge moſt agreeable to his Under- 
ſtanding. Zy, 

And this is much more evident, if we conſider the 
Deity not onely as the moſt excellent of all rational 
Beings, but as the _—_—_ Cauſe of their Exiſtence, 
and then it is but reaſonable, if he firſt-created them, 
to conclude that he deſires their continuance and pre- 
ſervation ; otherwiſe he muſt have made them with- 
out deſign and to no purpoſe ; and then if therein con- 
ſiſts the common Good of all that they ſhould conti- 
nue to enjoy thoſe Natures and emprove thoſe Per- 
 feftions that he beſtowed upon them ; that cannot ' 
but be conceived moſt acceptable to the Intention of 
his Will, and moſt agreeable to the Scope of his 
Creation. Eo 

Eſpecially if to all this we ſhall adde thoſe Intima- 
tions of his. Mind that he has ſo plainly interwoven 
with the whole Syſteme of Things, in that all the Ef: 
fets of Nature are the Effects of his Will; and there- 
fore when any thing in Nature declares any Propoſi- 
tion to be true, and enforces or invites us to accept 
of it as the Rule of. our Ations by diſcovering = 
iz 
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ood and bad Conſequences to our ſelves, God onely 
y that png .diſcovers to us what it* is that he re- 
of us. fs 

So that the natural Trains and Reſults of Things 

ing laid and framed by his Providence, when they 
thruſt themſelves upon the Obſervation of our Senſes 
or our Minds, they onely inform us (if we will at 
all attend to our own Experience ) upon what Rules 
and Principles he: has eſtabliſht the Government of 
the: World,” and by conſequence infſtruft us how. to 
behave our ſelves ſuitably to his Will an all our De- 
ſigns and Actions. So that it is paſt all Controverſie 
that whatſoever force the Law of Nature carries along 
with it, is derived upon it purely by virtue of the Dx 
ED ahnwai maſk aveſrpheg Obligs 
' Andt ore they .cannot pals any proper - 
tion upon any of his Creatures, but onely ſuch-as are 
oa =_ = — that they — 
in that all their.obligatory Power depends. u 
on that  —aſiions and hou hence it is that hoy 
are peculiar onely to thoſe that are endued with 'Rea- 
fon or Underſtanding, in that they alone are in an 
condition of knowing from whom they are deivedy 
and this being premited, all that remains to be:enqui- 
red after is to. find .out by what natural: San&tions 
God has bound his Precepts upon the Minds of his 
reaſonable and intelligent Subjects. 

For when his Almighty Wiſedom did fo contrive 
the Nature of Things, that ſuch Efe&ts ſhould/natu- 
rally follow upon ſuch Actions , -and withall .made 
their connexion 1o neceffary that they could not but 
be foreſeen by all that were not wilfully blind or per- 
verſe; it is not to be doubted 'but that he intended 
that they ſhould ſeriouſly weigh and :conſider them 
before they addreſst themſelves:.to ARtion, and-ſo de- 
cet termine 
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termine their Wills according to tie ſtrength and di- 
retion of their Motives. 

And that ſuch Effe&s there are,” I have already in 
part proved in the Premiſes by ſhewing the neceſlity 
of univerſal Good-will to the fatisfaCtion of our Minds, 
and ſhall farther make good in the ſequel by ſhewing 
its neceſlity to the preſervation of our Beings : 'Though 
all this I. have ſufficiently made good in the former 
part of this Diſcourſe concerning the Declaration of 
the Law ' of Nature, wherein is' demonſtrated that 


- Mankind cannot ſubſiſt but in a condition 'of mutual 


Love and Aſſiſtance, and that certainly is ſanftion or 
obligation enough 40 a ſuitable Behaviour. _. 

. And now. this Concernment of the Divine Provi- 
dence in our Actions being taken into the conſidera- 
tion of our Affairs, as it reſolves the total obligation 
of the Law of Nature into the Will of God, fo it backs 
and enforces it with the moſt powertull and effetyal 
San&ion in the World , viz: the Pleaſures or Tor- 
ments of Conſcience, or the Judgment 'of a: Man's 
Mind upon his own Actions in reference to the Judg- 
ment of God; and this of all things has the moſt ir- 
reſiſtible Influence upon every Man's Happineſs or 


Miſery. | of 21th. 

I ſhalt not here heap up all the-Horrours that na- 
turally ariſe out of an accuſing Conſcience ; Grief and 
Shame and DiſtraCtion'and Fear and Reſtleſneſs and 
Deſpair, and every; thing that can. vex and torment 
our Minds; nor on the contrary all the Felicitiesthat 
follow 'upon- an acquitting, Conſcience , . Peace - and 
Quietneſs and Confidence and Joy and Courage and 
Aſſurance of the Love and Favour of God. Theſe 
have been often enough deſcribed to the World, and 


every Man is able to deſcribe them to himſelf. * Ir is 


ſufficient to obſerve in general that thoſe Laws _ 
p<! nee 
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needs be ſtrictly tied upon us, that are bound on with 
a regard to the Judgment and Obſervation of the'Al: 
mighty, from the Apprehenſion whereof reſult all the 
forementioned Effects of a good or a bad Conſcience. 
And to ſpecifie no other particular Effects, I ſhall 
mention onely theſe two. | 

I. The firit Efle& of an honeſt and upright Con- 
ſcience is the unſpeakable Pleaſure and Satisfa&tion 
that a Man reaps trom the inward Aſſurance that he 
has of the Agreement of his own Mind with the Wiſe- 
dom and Goodneſs of the fupreme and moſt pertect 
Underſtanding ; then which nothing can be concei- 
ved more pregnant with Delight and Joy ; in that 
every Man has the higheſt eſteem and opinion of the 
Deity that he worſhips, and it 1s his greateſt ambi- 
tion to imitate and reſemble Him in his Attributes 
and PerteCtions ; and he is fatisfied and pleaſed with 
himſelf, according to the degrees of his confidence of 
approving himſelt to the Divine Mind by his contor- 
mity to it. And on the other ſide the contrary Ef: 
tects of Shame and- Diſcontent follow upon an evil 
Conſcience, or the ſenſe of his falling thort of the 
Glory of God, and of his defe&tion from the Excel- 
lency of his own Nature. . 

2. And then ſecondly as every good Man approves 
himſelf to the Wiſedom of the Divine Underſtanding, 
ſo alſo to the Acceptance of the Divine Will; in that 
he knows that whatever may be propounded to him 
as the firſt Inducement of his Obedience, it is certain 
that the laſt End of the Legiſlatour is the good of all 
his Creatures, and by conſequence to ſeek and pro- 
cure that is the. moſt effe&tual way to render a Man 
gratefull and acceptable to him. | His Goodneſs ex- 
tends it ſelf to all his. Works, and his Providence is 


concernd for the Welfare of all his Subjects. =—_— 
2 e 
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the great deſign of his Creation, and the main' care 
of his Government ; and for that purpoſe onely did 
he beſtow their Beings upon them, to put ſomething 
into a capacity of being happy beſide himſelf, and no- 
thing can ſo much honour or gratifty him as their 
Felicity. 

So that it is certain that nothing can ſo much pleaſe 
or oblige the ſupreme Governour of the Univerſe, as 
that all his Creatures that obſerve the Conditions of 
the common Peace and live according to the Rules of 
common Juſtice ſhould be treated with all manner of 
kindneſs and fair-dealing; and that nothing can ſo et- 
feftually force him to the greateſt ſeverity of Revenge 
and Puniſhment, as when any of his Subjects ſet them- 
ſelves to at croſs to a Deſign that is ſo dear and ten- 
der to him. | 

For as it is certain that the Creatour of all intends 
the Good of all, ſo it is as certain that all right Rea- 
fon- (and by conſequence the Reaſon of God ) judges 
it neceſſary for its ſecurity and preſervation by ſome 
proportionable Puniſhments to reſtrain all Attempts 
inconſiſtent with it. And then becauſe no wickedneſs 
(how ſecret ſoever ) can eſcape the Divine Cogni- 
fance, it cannot be doubted but that he will peremp- 
torily determine to- puniſh it according to the Tenour 
of his Threatnings., becauſe he knows it to be fo 
highly uſefull to the laſt and greateſt end of all his 
Providence. | | 

$ XIV. 3. But then in the third place, there is 
no Man but that owes more to the kindneſs and. aſ- 
fiſtance- of others for the Comforts and Enjoyments 
_ of his Life than to his owr: perſonal Care and Provi- 
dence ; our Plenty is ſo ſhort, that we cannot ſubſiſt 
without foreign Supplies ; and our Strength ſo weak, 

| that 
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that we cannot defend our ſelves without foreign Aſ- 
ſiſtances, and -let any Man refle& upon his own Self. 
ſufficiency, and then conſider, whether as the Nature 
of Things is contrived, if he were impertinent to all 
the World beſide, and no Man elſe were concernd to 
relieve his Wants, whether then, I fay, his Life 
would be comfortable enough to render 1t at all de- 
ſirable. 

| Were States altogether unconcern'd for the Welfare 
of their Subje&ts ; were Parents utterly regardleſs of 
the Education of their Children ; ſhould one Sex give 
a Bill of Divorce to the other ; ſhould every indivi- 
dual Perſon ſeparate himſelf from his Family and from 
his Prince and from his Country ; ſhould all Mankind 
agree to break up Society , and reſolve every Man to 
ſhift onely for himſelf, and take no care in the World 
for the Welfare and Preſervation of all the reſt, they 
would be the moſt helpleſs and forlorn Creatures in 
the World ; they would become an eaſy Prey ,. not 
onely to the Beaſts of their own kind, but to all thoſe 
of the Wilderneſs; Man is born ſo defenceleſs, and fo 
without all thoſe Weapons, wherewith Nature has 
furniſht ſome other Creatures, that he has nothing to 
arm himſelf againſt their Fury, but by united Strength 
and Counſel. Fac nos fingulos , quid ſumus ? preda 
Animalium & vidlime, ac viliſſimus & facilimus ſan- 
guts. Sen. 4. de Benef. c. 18. | 

The Miſchiefs and Calamities of Life are ſo many 

and ſo unavoidable out of the ſtate of Society or mutual 
Good-will, that nothing can be more unqueſtionable 
than that if there be any ſuch thing as a Divine Pro- 
vidence, it was his Intention not onely to oblige them 
to ſeek, but to force them to enter into a Condition 
of Peace and Friendſhip. And this dependance of the 
Happineſs of Mankind upon each others Benevolence 

| L 2 compre- - 
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comprehends ſo great a variety and accumulation of 
things, that there is ſcarce any Man that is. not or 
may not be in a condition of aſſiſting or obſtructing 
another Man's Afairs, and therefore it is alike every 
Man's Intereſt and Wiſedom to win the wideſt and 
moſt: diffuſive. Friendſhip that he is able to compaſs 
or manage in all the ways of Integrity, thereby to 
{trengthen and ſecure his own Intereſt, that one way 
_ or other or at ſome time or other might otherwiſe be 
endangerd: by the Enmity of thoſe who now ſecure it 
by their Friendſhip. _ 

And to this he 1s obliged ( as he would conſult his 
own Content) not once or twice but through the 
whole courſe and deſign of his Life, becauſe his Hap- 
pineſs always depends upon the Good-will of others; 
and therefore in every Attion he is bound to conſider 
what Opinion other Men have of. it as well as him- 
ſelf, becauſe their good Opinion has ſo: powertull and- 
ſo neceſſary an Intluence upon the right carriage of 
his Afﬀairs. So that as he defires Succels in all his Un- 
dertakings he is highly concern'd to purchaſe their / 
' Good-will by all civil and obliging Offices. 

And then if they will obey the Dictates of right 
Reaſon, they will think themſelves obliged to bear 
the ſame Afﬀettions to him and to each other as he 
expreſſes to them all, becauſe the Happineſs of them- 
\ all ſingly has the ſame foreign Dependence with his: 
own. - And thus if Men will have any regard to the 
quiet -of their own Lives are they brought under the 
plaineſt and moſt unavoidable Obligation to mutual 
Love and Friendſhip, and they improve the Com- 
forts of their Lives in proportion to: the degrees of 
their Benevolence ; its loweſt Exerciſe 1s rewarded: 
with proportionable Benefits , but as it improves it 
{lk to higher and. mare triendly Offices, ſo its Advan- 

| tages 
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tages increaſe all along with the kindneſs of its In- 
tentions. | | 

Thus Innocence or a meer forbearance of Injuries 
is the loweſt exerciſe of Benevolence and Humanity, 
and yet this detends from all thoſe miſchievous and 
malevolent Attempts that otherwiſe would deſtroy 
the common. ſecurity of Mankind; for if we ſuppoſe 
them 'in a condition of detyance to all ingagements 
of Kindneſs, and ſetled: in a perfeCt ſtate ot War, in 
which they were bound to endeavonr each others De- 
ſtruction, and doe the utmoſt miſchief they were able, 
. nothing could be expected but utter miſery and wretch- 
edneſs, and it would unavoidably bring in all the Evils 
to which humane Lite can-any way be ſuppoſed ob- 
noxious ; ſo that when Men retrain trom this wild and 
wanton Cruelty, that proceeds from ſome ſenſe of Hu- 
manity, and 1s of it ſelf a very conſiderable eaſe and 
ſecurity to the Life of Man. | 

We are hereby permitted to enjoy what we can get 
by our own Induſtry without diſturbance from others, 
though our Labours are not eaſed by their: Aſfiſtance ; 
and this is a little more comfortable than to bein per- 
petual danger of being robd both ot our: Enjoyments 
and our Lives by every Man that hapned to find out 
our Dens-and lurking Holes. Nothing can be ima- 
gin'd more miſerable than a ſtate of perte&t Inhuma- 
nity, and that is a ſufficient Signification to us, that 
the Divine Providence it he ever defignd the Happi- 
neſs of any of his Creatures or ever intended that they 
ſhould deſign it themſelves (and theſe are two very 
modeſt Suppoſitions it there be any Providence at all ) 
. that he requires them to avoid it under «the ſevereſt 

and moſt dreadtull Penalties. > ng 

And the farther oft they, keep from this ſavage State; 
the nearer do they approach to the Contentment and : 

| TIran-: 
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Tranquility of their Lives ; and if they reſolve not 
onely to refrain from weakning each others Intereſt 
by Wrongs and Oppreſſions, but to advance it by all 
the Offices of Love and Kindneſs, and adde Benefi- 
cence to Innocence, they raiſe the happineſs of their 
Condition according to the height of their Friend- 
ſhip. Nothing is in this Life ſo fatisfaftory and com- 
fortable as an entire Afﬀection and Fidelity between 
Friends ; it is the Conſummation of all humane Joys ; 
and as much as any Man falls ſhort of this perte&tion 
of Kindneſs, ſo much does he abate of the compla- 
cency of his Life. | 

This is viſible in all the experience of the World 
and the management of all Affairs, and there is no 
Man that regards the natural Conſequences of Things 
that does not underſtand the advantage that accrues 
to himſelf from all his good Turns and Obligations 
paſt upon others. - And tor this Reaſon all Men that 
pretend to any Wiſedom or Sobriety , are thereby 
eaſily determin'd to a courteous: and obliging Con- 
verſation , and therefore it is needleſs to repreſent to 
ſuch Perſons the convenience and prudence of their 
own choice : the onely People that need information 
in theſe matters that ſo nearly concern them, are the 
negligent and inconſiderate part of Mankind. Theſe 
do not think or obſerve enough to ſee into the pro- 
bable Events of things, and are to be made ſenſible 
by nothing but the actual Infliftion or certain Fore- 
ſight of Miſery, and therefore letting paſs that part 
ot the Sanction that: comes from the Reward, I ſhall 
onely a little particulariſe that part of it that 1s deri- 
ved from the Puniſhment, and ſhew into what mani- 
teſt diſadvantages every Man runs himſelf by every 
unjuſt and diſhoneſt ACtion. 


$ XV. 1. He 
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-< XV. 1. He thereby manifeſtly impairs and often 
forfeits a proportion of his own Intereſt, in that his 
Happineſs (as well as every Mans elſe) depends in 
ſome conſiderable meaſure upon the good-will of his 
Neighbours, and it is always in their power either 
to promote or to hinder his welfare ; and then their 
Friendſhip or their Enmity is chiefly determin'd by 
his own Behaviour ; if they perceive him ſincere for 
the advancement of the common Good, and forward 
to all offices of Kindneſs and Humanity, that is a 
conſiderable obligation to them to requite his Good- 
neſs with a ſuitable Behaviour, but if he negle& op- 
portunities of doing good, and ſhew himſelt regard- 
| leſs of all manner of Intereſts but his own, that na- 
turally eſtranges their Afﬀections, and they throw off 
all inclinations of Kindneſs to him, as a Perſon that 
diſclaims all deſigns of Kindneſs to them. And then 
a Man's condition is uncomfortable enough, when he 
is forſaken of all the World, and left all alone to ſhitt 
for himſelf with a bad Conſcience. The bare want 
of Friends is a ſad puniſhment of all ſelfiſhneſs ; and 
though he be in Proſperity, it is no pleaſant reflexion. 
to conſider that he is ſcorn'd and neglected and hated 
by the publick Vote of all good Men: but if he fall 
into Adverſity (and that ſometime or other happens 
to every crafty and diſhoneſt Man ) he is left to-the 
ſadneſs of his own Fortune, and ne Man is concern'd to- 
aſſiſt or relieve him; but the whole-Society triumphs: 
and rejoices in his Ruin. 

2. The next natural Puniſhment of Injuſtice is. In- 
ſecurity ; for let the wickedneſs be committed with 
never ſo much craft and privacy, yet no Man can 
ever certainly aſſure himſef to efcape diſcovery ; ſo- 
many untoreſeen and un{uſpected ways-are there of 
betraying the moſt ſecret Crimes.: ſo that though it: 

Were: 
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| were poſlible to ſhake off all apprehenſions of a Di- 
vine Diſpleaſure, yet there is no Remedy againſt the 
perpetual Fears of Revenge from Men. And thus Epz- 
curus after he had ſet Men looſe from any regard to 
the Obſervation of Providence, yet' he thought it fo 
difficult and ſo almoſt impoſlible to conceal any enor- 
mous: baſeneſs for ever, that he concluded no wiſe Man 
could venture upon it but with the uneaſineſs and ter- 
rour-of an accuſing Conſcience. 

Orr $2 Aa ves mn morlz, no Man can be ſecure of 
privacy : and though it is poſſible he might be ſo dex- - 
terous or ſo fortunate as to have paſst through a thou- 
ſand Impieties with credit and impunity, yet all this 
while the Man enjoys but little comfort in himſelf and 
his unjuſt poſſeſſions, becauſe he cannot but be always 
diffident that firſt or laſt once before he dies by ſome 
unlucky accident or other, he is either intrapt in ſome 
new Attempts, or betrayed in ſome old Wiles. 

So that though diſhoneſt Men may ſometimes have 
the fortune, yet they can never have the confidence, 
to paſs unpuniſhed, and the inceſſant fear of this robs 
them of all real mirth for the preſent, and all ſecurity 
for the fature, Poteſt nocenti contingere ut lateat, la- 
| Fendi fides non poteſt. So that howſoever he may 
ſhift the publick Juſtice, there is no avoiding the pu- 
niſhment of his own Fears, eſpecially when there is fo 
much likelihood thag ſome time or other he is ſurpri- 
ſed and diſcoverd, and when it is ſo very probable 
and uſual in the order of humane Afﬀairs tor all Guilt 
ſome time or other to be brought to Judgment. Ple- 
rumgue (ſays Torquatus in Cicero prim. de fin.) impro- 
borum fatta primo ſuſpicio inſequitur, deinde Sermo at- 
que fama, tum accuſator,, tum judex , multi etiam ſe 
« #udicaverunt. _ | 
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3. The Man that-/s falſe and injurious does 'not 
onely forfeit the adyantages of being loved and truſted 
and protected, but -he provokes all Men even from 
their natural principle of ſelt- love to ſeek and contrive 
his deſtru&tion, and engages them all (as they tender 
their own ſafety) into. a- combination againſt, hi 
And that is the proper uſe and deſign of publick and 
cope Puniſhments, it is onely an agreement or con- 

eracy of the whole Society to cut off all ſizch private 
Members of it as diſturb the common Peace, and 
thereby endanger every particular Man's Safety ; and 
it becomes the joint and equal Intereſt of all that are 
' peaceable 'or defire ſo to be, to declare open War 
againſt him ; and that Man has diſadvantage enou 
that - contends with his ſingle Strength againſt 
Power of a Multitude; and yet fo does every one 
that declares by his practices, that he is not concern'd 
what becomes of their Intereſt by not ſticking to op- 
© preſs and oppoſe-it in all the ways of fraud and vio- 
lence for the advancement of his own. | | 

And to-puniſh ſuch is the defence of the publick 
Weal, and the equal Intereſt of the whole Communi- 
ty and every Member of it, and therefore it is but 
reaſonable that every injurious Perſon ſhould expe&t 
that they ſhould appear and riſe up with one conſent . 
2gainſt him and his Intereſt. They have all a tender 
ſenſe of their own Happineſs as well as he of his, and 
are ſufficiently jealous of all deſigns and entrenchments 
upon - their- Rights; ſo that it they once obſerve a 
Perfor;that cares not how much he lays them waſte, 
for-the- enlargement of his own Power and Propriety, 
tis natural for- them to” fall upon' him with all the 
Heennefs of Revenge, and to treat him as a common 
Enemy without, Mercy jor; Compaſſion. ; 
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-- And 'though'the injury: may*polſibly in its ditect 
intention reach no farther chan s. ſtogſe Perſon, yet - 
the affront and 'diſobligation ' extends. it-felf to all; 
for he thereby -plainly-diſcovers that he jo epuece Tn 
any miſchief againſt any: Perſon for the advancement 
of his own: E and every Man has 'reaſon' to con- 
clude that he - would ſerve him jn'the fame kind, if 
ever he :hapned:0''fall'into-the ſame circumſtances 3 
fo: that though he ſuffer nor at all-by-the Oppreſſion 
of his-Neighbour; yet he [cannot but” reſent 'it ' even 
for: his own fake, and if it ever lie in his power re- 
venge'it-too; - * is drach SPY ccio: 
1 "nd now that Man can have but' little-aſlurance of 
his Safety, or comfort of his Life, 'that: knows it to 
be; the: common concernment of all, that have any 
& in or over his affairs, to work-and: contrive his 
hn and though he may eſcape all tus days(as ſome 
Thieves and Outlaws do) unpuniſht and*unrevenged, 
yer the apprehenſion of his danger and ſenſe of his in- 
ſecurity are enough to deſttoy'all the quiet of his Life 
and tranquility ot his Mind, and he 4s or has reaſon 
mw be _ in the ſame proportion that he is wicked 
2 un : / 10 ood 23 Lo: SADLY; ; | 
ph rant ſo:much as a'Man hazards of the fafety 
of his Enjoyments, fo much does he abate of their 
Value. So that though -this part of. the natural pu- 
niſhment of Vice that 1s to- be expetted from the per- 
ſons injured” or offended, -is not- always certain and 
unavoidable,” in that all humane ;Aﬀions are in'their 
own "nature contingent, and fo 'ir 'is'poflible*that the 
; Perfons they provoke 'may never have the Power'or 
the Will to revenge their ' Wrongs,' yet becauſe the 
conſequence 'is'ſo. very? probable. 'a5'26 is, that-carries 
in it fuch a certainapid-valuableproportion' of Evil; 4s 
may ſerve to deter all Mea from venturing to _ 
red 24 their 
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their if eaſure by unjuſt or unkind Attempts, and 
may be ak deſig and-propounded by the ſupreme 
Law-giver as: thnducements 'to all 'his- Subje&s, that 
have arſy tegard ro their own Happineſs, to have ſore 
regard to 'this in all their A and Entercourfes 
with Men. 
«/'The caſe is the very" fame here as it is in all civil 
Laws, where it is not nec that every Malefac- 
cour ſhould be certainly brought to' publick Juſtice; 
but yet becauſe there 1s ſo fair a likelihood 'that one 
time or other he comes to execution, the very fear of 
{9 ble an Event is a ſufficient Sanftion and an 
al one to0upon the generality of Men to refrain 
chem from a courſe of open and profeſſed Violence. 
And thus when it" is' mighty odds, though it is not 
abſolutely certain that every injurious Perſon ſhall 
(conſidering the natural paſſions of Men) not onely be 
wy repayed'in his own kind, but be forced to ſuffer 
a greater damage by his breach of Peace and Faith 
(for that js done by every a& of Injuſtice) than he can 
ever hope to gain advantage by it, if he ſhould have 
the good fortune (that ſeldom happens) to eſcape un- 
| : this confideration alone is in all common 
caſes an overruling Argument with any Man of any 
tolerable Underſt to determine him to reſolutions 
of juſt and honeſt dealing withall Men. 
Fn. coſe the _ innumerable other particulars to this 
7 Occur {6 eaſily to every Man's Ob- 
i ——S __ TI ave: iven this Specimen of it, 
that alone' is "#bundantly excht tothe ſatisfaction 
of ſincere' and- ingetiuous Minds ; ſo chat it were to 
be tedious' to very little if an urpoſe: to repreſent 
the EE, fs p00d-6 d#:Þu} Co Conſequences that 
ratarally” Fallowp" Ot 6n al god or ba Frationsy bas 


ir is enough *that"i: 


—— rs coat 
Provi- 
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Providence, the Happineſs and Safety of every Mart's 
Life is proportion'd to the degrees ot his Vertue and 
Honeſty. And if Men will but beat the pains to attend 
to this ſingle Obſeryation, that alone will bring them 
into. ſome competent knowledge of all the ſubordinate 
Duties of Morality, and under a ſufficient obligatiog 
to their ſerious and habitual Prattice;  and-.no Law 
of whar nature ſoever-is' capable of.a more;-proper- or 
more powerfull Sanction.  - And therefore to conchude; 
and not to recapitulate all particulars, the premiſes ſe: 
riouſly laid together, will, I think, amount to-a fair 
and forcible demonſtration of the Problem I undertook 
to prove, viz. The certain Inſtitution of the' Law of 
Nature, in that the Authour of it has ſignified to-us 
his own deſign and intention toward Mankind in the 
contrivance of it, and has obliged us as far as our ac- 
tions are in our own Power to purſue the ſame deſign 
with himſelf by Rewards and Puniſhments reſulting 

trom the nature of Things, as we-comply with-or dit- 
obey this publication of his Will. 


$ XVI. Hitherto T have endeavourd to demon- 
ſtrate that if there be a ſupreme Cauſe and Governour 
of the World, that then the deſign of his Governmeat 
is the common Happineſs of all Mankind, and that 
for the attainment of this general End, he has ſo con- 
trived -the 'nature of Things as to make every Man's 
particular Happineſs to depend, as far gs things are with. 
in his own power, 'upon;his endeavours. of promoting 
thar of all. Which two fundamental Principles being 
taid, firſt, of the Being of a Providence, and then of 
the Goodneſs of it, that will certainly guide and di- 
re& ys to ſorherhing farther than what we ' have hi- 
therto: demonſtrated. For all that I have already pro- 
yed is: nor ſufficient to-make us atually Happy, but 


rather 


-4 


--1> from the Natare of Things.” . 'vs 
rather puts us into a capacity of being fo. . If. indeed 
'the Providence of God had not taken ſo much care t6 
ſecure) the common Peace and mutual Love of Man- 
kind; we had all keen certainly and fatally miſerable; 
though whien this proviſion: is made it 1s not enough 
to-make us happy, 'and therefore he has in vain done 
ſo much for us, unleſs he doe ſomething more. .Eſpe- 
cially when, ater all our beſt:endeavours to attain Hap- 
pineſs in that way that the Providence of God hath 
chalk't out to us, it is poſſible to. be deteared of it by 
ſome other cauſes without our own default, . and then 
what muſt follow but that the Divine Providence (if 
it 'Le conſtant to its own defign, and unleſs it be fo 
it is no Divine Providence) is obliged to compenſate 
or-ſecure it-ſome other way. For it is certain that a 
great part of our Happineſs is out of our own power, 
and. therefore notwithſtanding all our endeavours after 
it, we may not attain to.it, and then if the deſign of 
the Divine Providence .be ta make us happy in the 
way of Vertue, (as I have proved it is) in thus cale-he 
has obliged himſelf to enſure it by ſome other means, 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe that he-has propoſed tohimſelf 
aa end withont providing: fufficient means toeflett #; 
which is to-fay that [this excellent Being; that has 
contrived the whole Creation with fuch-wonderfull 
Art and Wiſedom.,,: has done. all this in order 6a 
thing impoſlible : or that he has engaged us' to the 
perfortnance of our Dury by the:promuſe of a Reward, 
and yet when we have fai done our Work" that 
he ſthould-defraud us of iour Wages. 1. WV 

And this brings in -the fecond part of my: Arga- 
ment, That feeing God deſigns our Happineſs, and 
ſeeing} he has contrived things ſo; as to oblite us as far 
as.It is in our own power 10. procure it:at the way 


betare deſcribed; and ſeeing that alone. is not E_ 
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GEE re ey Le Chand ded: the” 
yet notw! e may it, t 
waſt (1 fay) remain fore ocher deſign of Providence 
than: what 'we have hitherto difcoverd.. And: here 

upavoidably comes in the Happineſs of 2 future ſtate. 
thrift be made evident; -after the-proof of the Pre- 
mifes, that we are not capable of Happineſs, or after 
out beſt endeavours after it that we may be deprived 
of it, it then- undeniably follows that either there is 
fuch a Nate, of that there: is no ſuch thing as a Di- 
vine Providence. And this I ſhall endeavour to make 

| gpod nag theſe two. and caſic itions. 
0 —_ That withour it no is capable 
yn 7 Thar without itind Mlarcan 
be iged tobe vertuous ; nay, on the contrary, that 
the Mea may, and fr | are, upon the ac- 
count'of their Gootnefs, notwi ding all that care 
Ged has taken of them i this world; the moſt miſe” 
xable.> From whence” it is manifeſt that either there 
is-no; Providence, which 1 have already proved, and 
hu now ſuppoſe; or if: there'be, that upon that 
ſuppoſition -there 1s the: fame certainty” of 'a - future 
is{of the Being amd Providerice of a Deity, 


ſtate 
ſo thitwhoever denies one mult be forced: to: diſavow 
both, which] now landertake 20 prove from thes fore. 


Rantioned Principles. . 

'Firſt;/ That-without:a future flate>Mankind'i is wt; 
terly ancapable ofdH: | «And for the! more con- 
vincing demonſtration: ſhall conſider the moſt 
famous: bf Happineſs: among the! Philoſo- 


phers;/ and :that:Lanay;;the more eaſily doe, -becauſe 
they: ave -notifo-many.ag:forme men: would perſwade 
vs they! 21a; 1foras the known:and common &itt- 
———_ oh: Zarroli upon, :and if rruey juſtly 


upbrai- 
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and by Sin Ofioiots 
rlixt this was bur LES trek injad; 


Rehabs Veco 1 | tion 
of the Greeks) rather to exprefs their owrl faricy an 
rediltar bo humours'than their ferions and Philoſo cal 
account of things. ' "And it is Boo chat all their 
diſcoutſes' about .it, relate either -Þ- ene and 
abſtracted Notion of it, ve#torthe bjed 
that'produce it. "As for the firſt it 'rowſt bogs: teffed 
lit yr defcribe it by an infmite variety Legs hi 
fions; but as for. the things produdtive of it, t 
neither are nor can be more thoſe three famous 
Opinions, * it place it cither in -Plezfure onely,, of 
if Verrue onely, or in both' br pe iing, 
of Fortune ; 7, ' which all other fabdi $, 
how numerous ſoever, are eafily reducible. "a here, 
that T may reprefent them to rhe beft advantage, 1 
ſhall chiefly conſider them as they. are diſcourſed of 
and” accomted- for by 7uly hirnſelf; beeauſe of all 
Mert of” all "Ages he was moſt able to ſer chemoour 
withalf-the beauty of Wit, and force of Reaſc 

acer has, Tm thoſe admirable Books of his 


boilt Frids "of Good and 'Evil, and his Taſrla 
noble' 


and 'Reafon ; infomuach as (ft ma 
ſo-much, and yer the cafe. is fo phirt tx 
preſamprion) is oe to be: eopuinl, 
fame SubjetF are not to be: c 

or Delight; tro' theſe rwa''Tre: 
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to his Argument; rpg ures 1s Noti 


ons with a ſu lar 2nd unimitable force of : 
For though poitbly others (and yet if kn rn 
may hw i naſd him in Phloſophick Skill and Know- 


ledge, * the World falls ſhort of him in his #rir4- 
cxlous Art of Eloquence. . And fo I call it, in that i Fad; 
looks like more than a , that one Man ſhou 


fo ſtrangely excell all the r of Mankind, and ſtand 
alone, as it were, a Being of a ſuperiour Order ; Inſo- 
mach that whea all the | Wits of all Apes lince 
have. fwol'n and labour to, rival his Glory, he has 
been ſo far from having ag , that he never yet 
had one that could attain the onour of being his Se- 
cond; but ſtill, after all their utmoſt endeavours, they, 
appear no more than the Toad to the. Ox or the Stars 
to the Sun.,- And therefore, in my following Diſcourſe, 
I flall ig. the firſt place confine my ſelf to a ſtricter 
and more examination of tus performance, 
though under him I ſhall take an occaſion to give an 
account of the ſeveral endeavours of other valuable 
Authours upon the ſame Argument. 


 $ XVII. Firſt then as for the Epicurean Hypo- 
theſis, with which he begins, he has indeed done us 
that kindneſs, as in part to ſhew us. its inſufficiency, 
but then himſelf has not been able to direCtt us.to a 
better ; and all the inſtruftions he has given us, after- 
WA, for the obtaining of Happineſs : are ht chivitnhber - 
rowed from the Canons. of Epicurus,, Neither eed 


| ako: it, pattie to be otherwiſe, for how arr 4 ſo- 


"ro. 


more rt: two = accounts of the Nate of humane 
Nature, either that, which ſuppoſes Immortality,or het 
whic 
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which does not; ſo that the fppoſyion of Immorta- 
lity being taken away, all the other accounts of Hap- 
pineſs'can amount-to no more 'than'that-of Zpicurus, 
placing it in the pleaſures of this Lite alone: ' And yet 
for the fuller demonſtration ofthe” thing T ſhall con- 
ſider them ſingly, that thereby it may appear how 
plainly defective all the various arts and methods. of 
Philoſophy are without -our- Suppoſition. * And as for 
Epicurus, the Queſtion between him and his. Adverſa- 
ries is, Whether Pleaſure be the Sovereign Good : In 
anſwer to which our Authour's Diſcourſe conſiſts of 
two parts, firſt, to ſettle the right Notion and Defini- 
tion of Pleafure : ſecondly, to prove that this one 
Principle blows up all the foundations of Juſtice, Ver- 
tue, and Honeſty. As for the firſt, T ſhallnot much 
concern my ſelf about the Grammatical ſignification 
of the word Pleaſure. For I muſt. confeſs that both 
Epicurus and his followers are by. many Authours too 
crudely reviled in general terms for placing our o- 
vereign Happineſs in Pleaſure, when it is fo .very 
clear that they are but equivalent terms to expreſs 
the ſame thing. - For by Pleaſure all Men mean that 
content and fatisfaCttion that is agreeable and proper 
to the Nature ' of any Being, ſo that when it enjoys 
and. poſſeſſes all thoſe Objects of mowy_ that are ſui- 
table or adequate to' its reſpective Capacities, it is 
then, in all Mens account, arrived at the ſtate of its 
perfe& Happineſs or full 'Contentment. And there- 
tore it is but an idle and needleſs diſpute between 
them and the Stoicks, whether Pleaſure or Vertue be 
the ſupreme- Good. For whatſoever may be the rea- 
ſon of the goodneſs of Vertue, yet the reaſon of our 
choice muſt, in the laſt account of things, be reſol- 
ved into its ſubſerviency to our delight and fatisfa&- 
on ; And if moral Goodneſs be (as it is) our ſupreme 

Felicity, 
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Felicity, it is fo becauſe it is-moſt agreeable to the 
perfection of our Natures, and moſt conducive to the 
quiet and fatisfa&tion of our Minds. . . For. *tis. a_con- 
tradition to the . Nature of created Beings to a& 
without any - regard to ſome ſelt-ends, unleſs we can 
ſuppoſe them deveſted of ſelt-love, than which no 
Suppoſition is or can be more impoſlible. And there- 
fore this, as it-is not-a- reaſonable, ſo-neither is it the 
proper -ground of exception againſt - the Epicurean 
Philoſophy : but its miſchief and malignity derives. 
from a much. worſe Principle, vz. its unworthy con- 
ceptions of the mean narrow capacities of hu- 
mane Nature, to which it is neceſſary to reduce the 
proportion. of humane Happineſs. And therefore, the 
Epicureans; allowing no other. Principle of Being to- 
Men than the Engine of their Bodies, and by conle- 
quence no other -ſenſation than what refalts trom the 
contrivance of the parts. of matter, from. hence it 
plainly appears that they- reſolve our ſoyereign delight 
purely into ſenſual enjoyments ; becauſe, upon their 
Principles, we are, from the condition of our Na- 
tures, utterly. uncapable of any other - gratifications.. - 
And therefore we diſpute not with, Zpicarus whether 
Pleaſure be the end of Vertue, but what Pleaſure. 
If he had taken in the full capacity of humane Na- 
ture as it conſiſts of Soul and Body, he had faid no- 
thing leſs. than the beſt and wiſeſt. Philoſophers do or 
ought to ſay. But when he intends the Pleaſure of 
the Body alone,,,he deſtroys the very: Being of Vertue- 
and humane Happineſs, and reſolves all our enjoy- 
ment into meer brutiſhneſs and ſenſuality. And that 
he intends nothing more is paſt all diſpute to any 
Man that is not refolved to abuſe himſelt,. in-that he 
never taught any thing more conſtantly, concern'dly 


and. expreily than this, That Man is nothing elſe 
| beſide: 
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beſide the fabrick of his Body. -In this one deſperate 
Principle lies all the poiſon of his Philoſophy of old, 
' and 1ſo does that of another. of- late, that makes Selt- 
intereſt (which is but another word for Pleaſure) the 
onely end and reaſon of all humane ations. For if 
he had meant the Self-intereſt of the whole Man as it 
comprehends the intereſt of the Soul and Body, that 
is, his preſent and his future ſtate, it had been an ho- 
neſt and a pious aſſertion : But when he intends no- 
thing more than the narrow intereſt of our preſent 
advantage, and takes off all regard to the future, this 
defeats all the obligations of Vertue, Religion and Ho- 
neſty, and leaves all Men at liberty to doe all things 
indifferently, as they ſhall apprehend moſt conveni- 
ent to their own private ends and intereſts, caſe and 
pleaſure, 


$ XVIII. Great numbers of Apologies have in- 
deed been made by learned Men to abate or rather al. 
together excuſe the meanneſs of Epicurus his Opinion, 
but all in vain. For what though (as they plead) he 
diſtinguiſh't between the Pleaſures of the Body and 
the Mind, and gave the latter the Preheminence, yet 
tis notorious not _ that by the Mind he never 
intended any Being diftin& from the Body, but one- 
Ty the power of Imagination, which, in Philoſo- 
phy, is ſuppoſed the higheſt inſtrument of ſenſual per- 
ceptions; but (what is more palpable, as I ſhall ſhew 
more at large anon) that he placed our fupreme Feli- 
city onely in 'the pleaſures of 'the Body. Though 
here their Opinion 1s ſo very foul, that they are for- 
ced upon all turns to talk ambiguouſly, and for the 
moſt part inconſiſteatly with themſelves, ſometimes 
they will have their ſovereign Pleafure to fignifie the 
actual enjoyments and gratifications - of Senfſuality ; 
N 2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes nothing more tlian indolency or meer free- 
dom from pain; ſometimes both together, with the 
 reflexion_ of the Mind upon them. ” Thus Epicurus 
ſpeaks out plainly, that he underſtands not what Hap- 
pineſs is, nor where it is to be found, if it be not in 
the delights of the Palate and ſome other that mode- 
ſty forbids to name. So the wiſe Metrodorus (for that 
title Epicarus was pleaſed to beſtow upon his Friend 
as well as himſelf) expreſly teaches that the. Belly-is 
the onely proper ſeat of Happineſs, and that no Arts 
or Sciences are any way uſefull or valuable 'thar as 
they are ſubſervient to its delights. But becauſe this 
account of the utmoſt emprovement-of humane Hap: 
pineſs and Wiſedom too ſeem'd roo mean and. brutiſh 
for tlioſe lofty expreſſions wherewith they had ſet off 
their own Happineſs, making it equal with rhat of 
the Gods themlelves ; they ſometime tell us that by 
Pleaſure we are not to underſtand the meer actual de- * 
lights and gratifications of the Body, but partly a free- 
dom from the-pain and trouble that 1s removed there: 
by, and chiefly thoſe delightfull reflexions that we natu- 
rally enjoy upon it ; ſo that they intend not the plea- 
ſures of Senſuality, but that innocent fatisfaftion of 
Mind that naturally enſues upon their enjoyment; in 
that when the deſires of the Appetite are quieted, and 
its wants ſupplied, the pure ' conſideration of this' af- 
fects. the Mind of every. wiſe Man with: great. joy 
and. tranquility. of thought. -: And” this :poor - ſlender 
Subtilty-they tancy to be of mighty. uſe to-palliate the 
foulneſs of their 'DoCtrine, and to enhance their-grave 
and philoſophical: account of the Divine Felicity of 
humane. Nature ;: and. herein do all the Epicurean A- 
pologiſts, with a ſingular confidence, triumph, as if 
their great Maſter had undoubtedly placed! our. fove- 
reign: Happineſs purtly in the Operations of the —_ 

ut: 
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But beſide what I have already obſerved that Epicurus 
ſpoke out [too bluntly to find any ſubterfuge in this 
Apology ; it does not at all mend the matter that 
they would excuſe. For if to refolve all our Happi- 
neſs into the actual delights of Senſuality, be thought 
ſomewhat too ſhamefull to own, it is very little more 
honourable to place it in. entertaining the Fancy with 
reflections upon them. And if it be below the dig- 
nity of. humane Nature to-doe nothing better than to 
\ Eat and Drink, it is altogether as unworthy of it to 
think:of nothing greater : this is onely to remove its 
Happineſs from the Table to the Couch. All their 
boaſtings concerning the pleaſures of the Mind amount 
.to- no more than this; and- therefore Plutarch, when 
the Apology is made, takes: them- up quick for it. 
Yes, yes, lays he, this Plea were to ſome purpoſe it 
they would: acknowledge any Pleaſures wherewith 
the Mind might entertain it ſelf diſtin& from thoſe 
'.of the Body : but when they openly declare and pro- 
teſt that it is not capable of any other fatisfattion 
than what it enjoys in- providing tor or reflecting up- 
on its ſenſual delights, do they not avowedly reſolve 
all -the Happineſs of the Mind into pure Senſuality, 
when they onely make uſe of it as an Inftrument to 
repeat or emprove that fort of Pleaſures, as it were 
-by-preſerving the fumes-of them in" the Fancy, and 
when the ſenſual delight it; {elf is gone, feeding upon 
its. meer imagination. -- So that all -that this pretence 
amounts to is, that the Mind'continually pleaſes-it ſelf 
with the memory. of paſt Pleaſures-and- the hope of 
Pleaſures:to:come.. And-is-not this a-brave account af 
all-the Wiſedom and Happineſs of the Mind of Man, . . 
that it is onely; a Cook: to cater4or 'the Body, that it 
15:1ngentous to provide for the: pleaſures of the Fleſh, 
that: 1t; has a. quick-and: a ſtrong Fancy that: makes-it 

; : as. - 
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as happy as God himſelf by being perpetually fixed 
'upon them ? At leaſt this great ſatisfaction (that they 
will have to be the onely privilege of a wiſe Man) 
is the very height of brutith Luſt, and onely ferves 
when the natural Appetite is fatisfied, to provoke it 
| to new and preternatural deſires. Aewiy 
Plut. non poſſe JD fpapaires xa Mneindn mig 72 Wiuee 
ſuaviter. XX; TEXT EN TH non 23% THECK NV 
xa) Avoxny h TRotUTH Wed aYapuvioct Bax- 

yivns apr; 73 \Wluyns xa8 ments. This Juſtfull kind | 
of rowling paſt Pleaſures in the thoughts ſerves onely 
to keep up the rage and fury of our beaſtly Appetites, 
and, if there be any Pleaſure in them, it is not ſo 
much in chewing over our paſt delights, as in provo- 
king our Appetites to new deſires. And is not this a 
ſtrangedeſcription of a wiſe Man, one that approaches 
neareſt to the condition of the Gods, that he thinks 
of nothing but the pleaſures of his Belly, that the 
onely deſign of all his thoughts is to enflame his Luſts 
and make them more vehement and outragious than 
they could have been without the aſſiſtance of this 
Divine Wiſedom and Philoſophy 2 The very brutiſh- 
neſs of this Opinion, one would think, ſhould make 
it too ſhamefull and diſhonourable for any perſon that 
pretends to any modeſty or ingenuity openly to aſſert 
1t, and yet that is the laſt reſolution of all their con- 
templative and philoſophick Happineſs. So that, ad- 
mitting this Apology, it | is plain that the Epicurean 
Dottrine falls in exactly' with the 1gnominious Philo- 
ſophy of Ar:tippes.. For whereas this places all Hap- 
Pineſs entirely in the aCtual pleaſures of the Body, 
that onely adds to it the complacency of the Fancy, 
fo that ſtill ſenſual Pleaſures are the onely- matter 'of 
all their Happineſs, and all that tranquility of 'Mind, 
of which they ſpeak fo loftily, as if it ſo very = 
exceeded 
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exceeded the poor delights of Senſuality, has no other 
Obje& wherewith to entertain and ſupport its fatis- 
faction. So that it matters not whether thoſe paſſa- 
ges that are objected againſt Epicurus by the Ancients 
were (as is falſely pretended) foiſted into his Wri- 
tings by the Szozcks : his Opinion is as foul by their 
own Apologies as his enemies Calumnies can make it. 
For what though Epicarus himſelf never proteſted that 
he knew no okbr Happineſs than the pleaſures of the 
Belly 2 What though. Merrodorns never faid that the 
Belly was the chicteſt ſeat of Happineſs 2 yet theſe 
Propoſitions are the true and plain account ot all their- 
Philoſophy. For if all Happineſs. conſiſt in Pleaſure, 
and-.if there be no Pleaſure but that of the Body, whar- 
need of any farther contention ? the caſe is very plain, 
that, according to them, there is nothing ele of any 
real uſe and value in humane life. And then, laſtly, 
as for thoſe great out-cries that they raiſe of the bleſſed 
and-heavenly ftate of indolency, they ſ1gnifie no more 
than their magnificent ſtories of the pleaſures of the 
Mind ; for it is a plain caſe that. Felicity cannot con- 
{iſt in, or refult trom the meer abſence of miſery ; 
that is the Happineſs of Stocks and Stones, that are 
neitheir ſenſible of pains nor ſubject to calamities ; 
ſo that this it ſelf does not dire&tly affe&t with any 
ſenſe of Happineſs, but all that reſults from it is de-- 
rived from: the reflexion of the Mind upon its bleſſed 
and godlike' freedom from miſery. And is not this a 
ſovereign piece .of Happineſs to think now and. then, . 
when at Jeafure, that I am not actually miſerable ? 
It muſt needs be a wonderfull ſupport to the Mind of 
a thinking Man to conſider with it ſelf that the very 
beſt of its condition is to be ſometimes out of pain. 
This is a lanker: Happineſs than that of Ari/tippas,. 
tor that carries in-it ſome real and poſitive fatisfattion,. 


ſuch; 


ae 
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ſuch as it is, but this contents it ſelf meerly in not: 
being diſſatisfied. Who can expreſs or conceive (as 
Plutarch derides them) the Happineſs that theſe Men 
reap by rejoycing in not being miſerable 2 Have they 
not great reaſon to think and ſpeak fo extravagantly 
of themſelves 2 Well may they talk of immortal Plea- 
ſures, and boaſt themſelves equal to the Gods, and 
rave and rant with the tranſport of that divine Hap- 
pineſs, that they alone of all mortals feel, when all 
their Heaven is nothing elſe than that at preſent they 
are onely not miſerable. | 


< XIX. And thus having briefly unraveld the 
little knots and myſteries of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 
and cleard it from thoſe obſcurities that they them- 
ſelves have been forced to caſt upon it in their own 
defence, I have by that alone diſpatcht the greateſt 
part of the Controverſie with them : For in all dif- 
putes with this ſort of Men, it is a much harder task 
to make them own their own DoCtrines, than it is, 
when owned, to confute them. And therefore it has 
ever been their cuſtom to keep their Notions in the 
dark and under ſome diſguiſe, leſt if they ſhould ap- 
pear in the open light, and in their own naked form, 
they ſhould, without any curious ſurvey, diſcover 
their own foulneſs and falſhood. As in our preſent 
caſe. All Happineſs, ſay they, conſiſts in Pleaſure. 
What in ſenſual Pleaſure? No, that is too groſs and 
filthy. In what then? In, indolency. But meer in- 
dolency, ſay T, is the Happineſs of Stocks and Stones. 
The higheſt Pleaſure of all therefore, ſay they, con- 
fiſts .in tranquility of Mind. But whence ariſes that 
tranquility 2 From its refle&ting upon the pleaſures of 
the Body. Now the plain truth 1s:forced out, that 
the pleaſures of the Body are the onely ſovereign 
| Happit- 
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Happineſs, and that all the pleaſures of the Mind re- 
ſult wholly from them, and. are entirely reſolved into 
them. -- But T ſhall not concern my felt in their Gree- 
kiſh'ſubtilties, and ſhall 'onely diſcourſe with'them ac- 
cording to the common ſenſe and underſtanding of 
Mankind, and therefore will ſuppoſe that-by Pleaſure 
they mean, as they ought to do, all the Happineſs we 
are capable of in this lite, be it a&tual enjoyments, or 
a ſenſe of preſent indolency, or- both, or any thing 
elſe that can contribute to our preſent contentment. 
And upon. this ſtate of the Queſtion, which is'the 
faireſt x on can-be made, I ſhall proceed with them. 
And hete two: very frightfull Objections 'againſt the 
pleaſures of this' life taken alone, immediately preſent 
themſelves to our view ; firſt, their notorious Vanity; 
fecondly, their wofull Uncertainty. So that if they 
were. ſolid, yet their falſhood and treac would 
rifle their fatisfa&tion;; and if they were' conſtant, yer 
their meanneſs would-:render ' them inconſiderable ; 
but when they are both vain and inſecure, if the Pro- 
vidence of God, that has taken care in ſome meaſure 
to provide for us, has-not provided ſome farther Hap- 
pineſs;” aſter 'all' his wiſe contrivances for' the good 
Government and happy eſtate of Mankind, he has in 
effe&t done no more than if he had done nothing at 
all. As for their Vanity, I ſhall defer to diſcourſe of 
it-till T come to the more plauſible account of the 
Perjpatetieks, 'who though oy place riot ſo great a 
value upon-them, 'as to-make-them the whole Happi- 


eſs of humane” Naturt, yet they make them a” part 
of it ſubordinate: to'Vertue, which I ſhall:there prove 
to. be as lank as the. Epicurean Hypothefis, without 
the addition of Immortality 3 kurt withir, to extrry-in' 
it as'muchcontentinent'and fatisfaCtion| 4s the nature: 
of *the-thing, is capable! of, yy as the; — 
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God can be ſuppoſed to deſign by. it, | And that will 
be enough, upon the ſuppoſition, of, the Divine Provi- 
dence, - ta:.prove the;neceſſity- of a future ſtate. - Buy 
at preſent-its meer fickleneſs. and uncertainty is more 
than enough to deſtroy all its delight. - For the twa 
great -Ingredients of Happineſs that they (and truly 
enough) require, are preſent contentment, and fſecu- - 
rity of it for the ſuture; fo that if this: laſt be an im- 
poſlible thing, that alone overthrows all the deſigns 
of Happineſs. And this is as certain, by the daily ex- 
perience of all Mankind, as that-.there are fuck Creq- 
tures as Men, upon the face of the Earth. For what Man 
can be ſecure of his preſent good. condition, I will 
not ſay all his life, for that ſuppoſition is too. enor- 
mous, but a year, a month, a - an hour, nay the 
next moment > For conſidering how many are the 
Fvils of humane life, how many. ways they may be» 
tall: us; that there is nothing within, nor nothing; 
without us,, that may not diſcompoſe., our preſent 
Treaquility, he muſt be a, very vain and fooliſh Man, 
that can ſecure himſelf from - all. future trouble and 
genres! oh and 27 3g u_ flatter himſelf to 
high a degree of ſtupidity, yet his 9wn experience 
HE quickly- eonvince him of- his folly. Nay, ſo 
fax are. we-from being any: ways happy; by our ſecu- 
rity for the time to. come, that the meer foreſight of 
tuture evils is..one of the. heavieſt and moſt unavoi- 
_ dable. miſeries of humane -life.: EvStzx 5, 
Quo no9-bfe ACID CEO ev. TIA at Eras RACED 
fuk &ce, {mou dud mextuarar Peoaies,, A Man 
/ +» >.» -MAY-- ſooner (expect a, Winters conſtant: | 
Summer, than- hope Jor-a qurremaenls and health; 
of:Body=  So:ithat,Juppoſe-a Man:.in never-1o happy: 


a condition at; preſent, he cannot avoidbeing; troubled; 
with the foreſight of all.thoſe ſad! accidents: poarery' 
phe 2 probably 
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probably befall him ,, and in his greateſt eafe whilſt 
his 'Mind is employed in- refedting upon its preſent 
repoſe, it muſt withall be thinking how obnoxious it 
is to. innumerable Pains and Miſeries. - And this one 
tean Meditation of 'the ſhortneſs and 'uncertainty: of 
. bis preſent caſe, and the forclight of all thoſe. Evils 
that in- a little time May , and ſome time or''other 
muſt diſcompoſe it , muſt -devoar all 'the other de- 
lights of Lite , were they much bigger and 'much 
more ſolid than they are. Ae (7 


'$ XX. And of this the Epicareans themſelves 
were ſo forcibly convinced by the moſt obvious 'ex- 
perience of things, that they thought it was in vai 
and too great a confidence to deny it ; and therefore 
ſeeing that we can never hope to eſcape all the Miſe- 
ries 'of Life, they have furnithed us with ſeveral An: 
tidotes or rather Charms and Conjurations to relieve 
us againſt chem. For alaſs all their Preſcriptions are 
onely fo. many lirthe Sayings ad Apothegms: fit for 
Schoolboys Declamations, but are by no means ſuch 
Reaſons as become the wiſedom and gravity of Phils- 
ſophers, or can afford atly the leaſt ſacisfaftion to a 
wiſe and ſober Man. Nay fo far are they from that, 
that they are like the Dreams of frantick People, ſtub- 
born and wild Conceits perſiſted in againſt the nature 
of things and the experience of Mankind. As that 
length of time makes no acceſſion to a Man's happineſs. 
He might as well have told us that continuance of 
Pain makes fo acceſſion to his Miſery, and that the 
Man who ſuffers any Pain a Yeu, endures no more 
than: he that ſuffers the very fame Pain but an hour. 


However, there is no Man that thinks himſelf happy, 
but muſt for that Reaſon defire its continuance, and 
if it be not eternal, fear its _ So that when - 
3 toe 2 te 
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tells us that Eternity it ſelf could not improve our Felt 
city, he is inconſiſtent both with the nature of things, 
and with himfel With the nature'of things, becauſe 
all Pleaſure is enjoyed at the preſent time, from whence 
it is undeniably' evident that how much longer time 
any Man has of his Enjoyment, ſo much more does 
he enjoy of-Happineſs.- -In ſhort, we are either happy 
in. this preſent State, or; we are not ;; if not; then ac- 
cording,:to ithe -Fpicurean Hypotheſis, we are never 
happy ; if we are, then the.cale is plain that no Man 
can ever be reconciled to the loſs of his Happineſs. 
It is in vain then to'tell us that time makes no addi-- 
tion to our; Felicity, when we are certain that the cut- 
ting oft.of- time alone utterly:{kills and deſtroys it 
for ever. And as he contradicts the: nature of things, 
ſo himſelf; -in that he places the peculiar - Happineſs 
of his God's in this,. that they are not: qnely happy 
at preſent , -bat are ſecure to: continue -ſo-;for- ever 
And indeed without it their preſent Happineſs would 
aftord them but a "_ ſlender Contentment; nay the 
greater it-is, ſo much the more would the certainty 
of its future Joſs afflit them. For what Being can we 
unagine more miſerable/ than-one: that- being) advariced 
to. the utmoſt pitch of Happineſs:knows'1t ſelf con- 
demd to be in a little time caſt down-from it tor ever ? 
In this caſe the more happy, the more miſerable ; for 
by, how much the-more any, one delights-in his. pre- 
ſent Condition, by,:ſo much the-more muſt he dread 
the loſs of it.;., So that length of time does not onely 
wake acceſſion to. our Happineſs, but makes the very 
Happineſs it ſelf. And as Maximus Tyrius very well 
6" obſerves, *Qamp , 0 14, 19) 02mg. Ms 
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Solas * Sm nat Þ dyafs; ems. apiAn 7 arora) 7 
Fam, owarcine ard xx} T- gyows: We may as well 
ſuppoſe the Earth: withoat dtability., and, the Sun 
without” motion ,” as; Happineſs -without perpetuity ; 
take ſtability from the-Earth, and you take away its 
Being;  or-metion-from; the Sun; 2nd you had as good 
take away the Sun itſelf; ſo. ſeparate perpetuity trom 
Happineſs; and ſeparate Happineſs from. it ſelf. | And 
yet they are bold enough to-tell us that. a wiſe Man is 
not onely able to preſerve:his;Contentment under the 
proſpett - of ;future: Miſerigs, but under their preſent 
Preſſures.'; Why! ſo. Becapſe-all Pain, which accor- 
ding to Epicurus is all Miſery, is ſhort if great,' light 
zf. long. But this though i faes one. of the moſt admi- 
red 'Decrees- of their Philofophy and the choiſeſt Re- 
ceipt-in all-their Diſpenfatvry, 'tis nothing better than 
a charm of jingling words:\.. For who is 1gnorant-that 
there 'are ſome yery-ſharp Pains 'of a very Jong -con- 
tinuance ?. What-relief then: will this Propoſition -af- 
ford againſt their Aſſaults > But if our Philoſopher 
would have taught us any real uſe of this Principle, 
he ſhould firſt have defined. what he means by long 
and: ſhort, great and ſmall, -and then have made ſome 
application of it to ſome particular caſes. Firſt, -how 
tew or how many days, months or- years denominate 
a Pain long or ſhort, and what degree of Pain makes 
it great -or little-; and if that were done (which yer 
' they never. will doe) we might perhaps underſtand 
the. benefit of this! Advice 5 but. without it, it car 
onely ſerve to entertain @ Philoſophers fancy when 
he has no uſe of it, but--not at all to relieve him 
when he has.- For whenever-it is reduced to practice, 
it is baffled and affronted-by- the: moſt vulgar experi- 
ence. of the World, the acuteſt -Pains being for the 
moſt part of the longeſt duration ; particularly thoſe 
rwo 
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two great - racks. of Mankind, the: Stone and the 
Gout. How many years do they affault-People' be- 
fore they deſtroy them > And yet what fort of Pain 
is there more exquiſite > Now then when a Man has 
ſufferd under either of theſe five or ten years, would 
i not be a very ſtrong and effeCtual fenitive to be 
told by a Pt er, ft magma brevis, ſhort if ſharp 3 
Nay I will onely ſuppoſe a Perſon fretted continually 
with the Toothache, ſhould a Philoſopher ſeriouſly 
80 about to give him eaſe with this litthe charm, 1 
am very apt to think he would more provoke his 
Choler than afſwage his Pain. And yet this ſort of 
. Cordials, as phantaſtick as they are, are as much 
truſted to by other Se&s, particularly the Stozcts, as 
the Epicureans, an Abſtrat whereof we meet with in 
Seneca's 78 Epiltle fo much magnified by thoſe two 

at Men, ;Lipfins and Gaſfſewdas; and becauſe it is ſo 
tull an Account of all the -Epicurean'Wiſedom; I ſhall 
here a little conſider it, though it conſiſts onely of a 
great many provoking Sayings to a wiſe Man, but 
much more to a Man in pain. Firſt he would de- 
monſtrate by natural Philof that all Diſeaſes in 
the Nerves and Membranes, which: are of all. others 
the 'moſt acute, quickly vaniſh of their own nature. 
Which no doubt muſt be a wonderfull fatisfa&ion to 
fuch Perſons as have been all their liferime troubled 
with the Stone, the Cholick, or: the Headache. They 
tell me it is impoſſible that T1 ſhould for any long time 
have: beef tormented with them, becauſe they are of 
that ſort of Diſeaſes that from their own nature are 
of a ſhort continuance, and this as I am a wiſe Man 
Fam obliged to believe, notwithſtanding that I know 
by: fad experience that they have laſted as long as I 
my ſelf.” In the next place, 0/7 mala tua facere tibi 
graword. Impatience does but exaſperate the pain. 

True, 
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True, but yet Patience does not affwage it ; the Tar- 
ment 1s not the leſs becauſe it is born with the - 
ter ſtubborneſs of Mind, for if that prevent new , ana 
bles, it does not at all alleviate the old ones: © And 
yet were it fo that patience would” leffen pain, yer is 
it not able to ſapport it ſelf under great extremities 
(7. e. when we ftand+ in moſt need of it) without 
ſome better Principles than we are furniſhed with out 
of the Epicurean Shop. 'But then /evss e/f f mhit 35 
Opinio adjecerit, your pain is Iight enough in it ſelf 
if you would not imagme it great. But this is ftilf 
' harder when a Man feels the I IS, to 
be' told that they are light- enough of tr lves, if 
He would not greaten them Þy. his own weakneſs : 
this is to upbraid a Man's miſery, not ro relieve him ; 
and to adde Reproach ta his Caſamity by making his 
Infelicity his Folly. But fuppoſing- his Fancy to be 
fo foolith, how ſhalf he prevent it > It is no more in 
2 Man's power to-avoid being ſenfible of whar he feels, 
than it is to avoid the ſenſe tt ſelf - Or iff itt were, I 
am ſure ; is = ut his a as _—_ here advifed 
levem illam dun patas facies } to make a great pai 
c lirtle' one Stiely by thinking it ſo.” Wn che Tok 
place, cirenmeidends duo fimt, Of futurt'timor & ve- 
teris incommodt!” memerta. We 'muft neither remem- 
were-of ſome uſe againſt mag owS by. our 
thoughts, if it were:-pra&icabke.; but-alafs ir is nor in 
any Man's Roy forger his laff' fir of rhe” Stone, 
or fot to' think! that-when this is over, it wilf fore 
time or other retur agairi; and the-very certainty of 
that-is a very great part of lis ory. Bur however 
this' concerns" not” His prefent {enfation ; For 


” 


whether he-think 'or-think not of paſt oy farure Fvils, 
it-is certain that he now feels all. that he fee; hang 
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here the next advice ought to have been. according to 
Epicurus to ſolace himſelf with the, remembrance. of 
lus paſt-pleaſures. Which at beſt- is but a very mean 
Satisfaction, and for the moſt part rather affects with 
trouble than delight, in that it reminds us of a happi- 

neſs that is already periſht, 2.-e. loſt for ever. And 
certainly ſuch Thouphts are like the Refletions of 
old Men upon the pleaſures of their Youth, that ra- 

ther trouble them becauſe they are. pat, than delight 
.them becauſe they were ,once. preſent. But ſuppoſe 
there may be ſome pleaſure. in theſe. Refleftions, yet 
how. mean, how. abje& , how uoſatisſying an happi 
nes is this. to ink, to. day under. extremity: of 

that yeſterda « Een alayed [FO hunger and-quen qa: 
thirſt 2, So the.Object of our * Thoughts 1s 
In it ſelf ſo mean, pac can 5s us-No more content- 

ment than that affords. ng therefore that-its real 
enjoy c_— ogrher unable to-procure-any ſub- 


Nantial and Guich . how. much like a 
meer. ſhadow is-t ar delight wh which we create to- our 
ſelves by a meer phantaſtick and i imaginary .refle&tion 


upon, _ But. if #t have. intervals, it il} e the more 
auch Jt Af ſo, but yet the future caſe does not 


yen 'pain. _ It onely. proves it to be 
kk m mi TY. e.continual,. but does. not 
a-Man at this fr oo cat time feel-lels than he feels, 
| Pay theſe interv him no my againſt ap 
vil F am. now chiefly. ot... For though in 
them he may be free | Aoring: in, yet is. he then 
rievel wit WI f he \menporey of the- of his- 
pgeiyrs on. of his. next. approaching 
and refs 1s the thing: that I am here repreſenting 
ſn with. Happinch, : But a wiſe Man, muſt 
"his Memory, » ſ0-as onely. to remember his' plea- 


” and forget - bs - pains... This. is another very im- 
perious 
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perious Edit, for we can no more command our Me-- 
mories than our Senſes.:,\And the ſharper our miſeries 
have: been, the \imore zmportunately will they thruſt 
themſelyes, upon-. our Thoughts. - The next advice. 
then! is,..190-contra illum frond animo,. Vincetur-fi ceſ- 
Tit, -vincet /t ſe contra delorem ſuum intenderit. Let 
him reſiſt with'all his might, if. he fly, he ſhall be 
yanguiſht;! if he ſtand his s ground, he conquers.. . But 
this 4s onely to. put. us off with metaphors and ſimi- 
litudes, that becauſe when a Man is aſſaulted by his 
Enemy ; it is ſafer to reſiſt than fly, therefore the 
ſame*courſe is to be taken with Pains and Difeaſes. - 
And-it were. well if it could, but alaſs in theſe caſes 
it is not-in our power either to fly or to reſiſt. And 
thea it is in vain. to exhort us to either. And there- 
tore. inſtead of adviſing us to this, he would have done 
much 'more like a Philoſopher , if he would have in- 
ſtructed us how to doe it, and furniſhed us with Arms 
and- Weapons for the Combate ; otherwiſe it would 
have been: more adviſable to lie down under the Bur- 
then then to think of making reſiſtance to no pur- 
poſe. - -For that is onely a new trouble and vexation, 
and-adds fury to pain, Jike a Captive that will not 
yield to his impriſonment, but. bites his Chains and 
fights with the Stone-walls to aſſert his Liberty. Or 
to keep more cloſely to our Authour's metaphor, that 
reſolves not to lie down. under a weight, though he 
knows that he cannot bear it.. For ſo he immediately 
tells us, Nunc hoc*plerique faciunt, attrahunt in ſe rui- 
nam, cui obſlandum eſt, . 1ſtud, quod premit , quod im» 
pendet , quod urget, fi ſubducere te ceperis, ſequetur, 
gravius incumbet : $i contra fleteris, & obniti wo- 
lueris , repelletur. Men draw. ruine upon themſelves 
by ſhunning what they ought to bear ; when. they 
_ would —_ what lies upon mw. it preſſes them 5 
; MUCN 
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much the heavier ; but if they keep their ſtation, 
ſupport it : But what if I cannot bear up cw hay 
muſt I not then yield > whether I will or no, I muſt ; 
and it is no more in my power to threft away a Dif- 
eaſe by force, than to ſupport the Ruins of a falling 
Rock. Some more advices there are to the fame pur- 
poſe, that is to no more than _—C—_— the Fir- 
mament it ſelf ſhould fall ) they advice us to 
prepare our Shoulders without the help of any other 
props to bear it up. ; 


& XXT. But if there is no Remedy we muſt not 
fear to die, and this the Eprcurears reckon to be the 
firſt point of Happinefs. For ſeeing Death is uttavoi- 
dable, that Man can never enjoy any tranquillity of 
Mind that continually dreads fo great an evil. And 
therefore here they begin to hy their firſt foundations 
of Wiſedom in the overthrow of their worſt and grea- 
teſt Enemy. ' And indeed they that have conquer'd 
the fear of Death , have nothing elſe to fear. But 
alas that is an inſuperable Evil and the moſt infup- 
portable Calamity of humane Life. So- that though 
Happineſs were otherwiſe acquirable in this World, 
this alone is more than enough to ſfadden all our joys 
and overwhelm them with: perpetnal melancholy and' 
forrow. For ſuppoſe a Man born with all the advan- 

es of an II Body and a chearfull Mind, and 
bleſt with all the circumſtances of Succeſs and- For- 
tune, yet when he had! compatſed all his Projedts, 
when he was happy to the utmoſt of his capacities , 
. when all things had confpired to complete his Felj- 
city, fo that there remain'd no unſatisfied hopes or 

efires; even then having no farther ExpeQations., 
wherewith to- entertainr-Its Mind , he would natu- 
rally falt into- the: melancholy meditation of _ 
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and the Grave. Now what RefleQtion can te more 
fad and diſmal than the inevitable neceſſity of bid- 
ding an eternal adieu to all his mirth and happineſs? 
What a tormenting ſatisfattion muſt he enjoy in his 
freeſt Careſfſes of pleaſure and delight , whilſt he 
knows the fatal Knife to hang perpetually over his 
Head? So uncomfortable would be the Condition of 
the moſt ha and fortunate Men in the World, 
that when "they had arrived at the higheſt pitch of 
humane Felicity , the moſt pleaſant proſpe&t they 
could take from thence would be the gloomy Re- 
gions of everlaſting Death and Darkneſs ; and all the 
advantage they ſhould gain by their height, would 
be onely to fee themſelves —_— with the 
Grave and bottomleſs Dungeons of Oblivion, which 
they know muſt after a few days ſwallow them up 
for ever. And now what can create greater horrour 
than the fear of an eternal Annihilation 2 What is 
there ſo much ſhrinks and affrights the Mind of Man 
as the dark and fearfull Thoughts of its own Morta- 
lity > How muſt 4t for ever die and languith under 
the dreadfull expetations of eternal Darkneſs, when 
after 4 ſhort muſhrome fife it muſt retarn into.duſt 
and ſilence, and be for ever buried ini the horrour and 
loathſomneſs of the Grave? So that when men have 
done and talked all they can, nothing can ever van- 
quiſh the fear of Death but rhe hope of Immortality. 
my _ _ alone _ to —_ all the blac 
and melancholy Apprehenſtons of our —— 
Fate, and to fupport our Minds againft all its Hor- 
rours. And without this, however Men may pre- 
tend to comfort themſelves with Apothegms, Para- 
doxes and brave Sayings, the Terrour of Death is in- 
fuperable to all other Principles and Reſolutions. 


P 2 Thus 
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Thus what a lame and ſilly device is that' great 
Subtilty of Epicurus, to; this purpoſe, That death 
cannot hurt us, becauſe when that 1, we,are not ? For, 
firſt, there is no appetite either more ſtrong or more 
natural to any thing, that is ſenſible of its Being, than 
the deſire of the continuation of its Exiſtence. 'This 
deſire reſults from the ſame inſtin& of Nature; with 
the paſſion. of ſelf-love. - And. it isas poſlible to recon- 
cile a Man to-an abhoxrency of himſelf, as 'ris to the 
thoughts of his Annihilation. For if he delight in-the 
enjoyment of his Being, he cannot but dread the loſs 
of his enjoyment ; and therefore 'tis 2: diſmal medita- 
tion, do what we can, | to think. of being; blotted out 
of Life for ever. So that, notwithſtanding this device, 
the continual foreſight of this black and' inevitable 
Fate of things, cannot but damp. all our mirth-and 
embitter our biggeſt joys, with the {addeſt accents of 
grief and ſorrow. Ang it 4s in vain t0-adviſe us, as 
Epicurus does, to accuſtom'our ſelves to the thoughts 
of Death, when Nature it ſelf recoils and ſtands aghaſt 
at the very apprehenſions of it. And the Man that is 
ſeriouſly poſleſt with. the Qpanion}, of its; being an - 
everlaſting. Annulilation; can never after; kft- up. his 
head. with any. cheerfulneſs and: clearneſs of ſpirig ; 
but will droop away , his life, in: ſpite of all his arts 
and diverſions,. with a perpetual inward diſmayedneſs 
and diſcontent. And I may” fately: appeal:to,the fad. 
oy 2 wag of Epicarus himielf and all .his followers, 
whether any thing. 10. much cheeks-and;.abates the 
eomfort of their lives as- the importune-. thoughts-of 
_ dying, If they would ſpeak out their anward pangs, 
they muſt confeſs, that when theyhave done all they; 
can, to. reconcile themſelves to this-neceſiity. of Fate, 
that they dread. nothing. with” ſo” mueh anguiſh and; 
confuſion as the approach and apprehenſion of Death. 

_ | It is. 
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It-is-a' ſtupifying horrour and. ſtrikes Nature it ſelf 
with-an- infinite and unexpreſiible amazement. But 
Epicurus himſelf (fay they) a little before. his death, 
when he was quite worn out with. the Stone and 
Strangury, the'torment whereof he thought ſo exqui- 
ſite that nothing. could increaſe it, was able to mag: 
nifie that mighty, pleaſure/and happineſs, that he-then 
reaped from the-remembrance of- his wiſe thoughts 
and; inyentions. -;But certainly, if he expected to be 
believed, either himſelf was none of the wiſeſt, or he 
thought his Friend -#ermachus, to whom: he wrote his 
dying Letter, very; eredulous.. For what were theſe 
comfortable and: raviſhing -inventions-that could. ſo 
much, beatifie a Man in that ſad condition 2 That 
God takes no care of Men, that Men have no other 
Being than their Bodies, that Death annihilates them 
tor ever, that: they have no greater Happineſs than to 
gratifie their ſenſual appetites, and to pleaſe themſelves 
with. refle&ting- upon. it. Raviſhing inyentions theſe 
to. compoſe the thoughts of a dying Man ! For, firſt; 
what. comfort or happineſs cart there be in caſting.off 
all .entercourſe and commerce - with a Deity 2 Is it 
not.,much better to have | modeſt and awtull reye- 
rence, of a Divine Providence, than to cut off all de- 
pendence upon his. bounty and goodneſs? Nothing 
can equal the ſatisfation of Mind that a good Man 
reaps from his truſt and confidence. in God ; far-he is 
ever ſecure; of, his;care and kindneſs in alt condigions; 
and what greater quiet -canche enjoy ;than to have a 
well-grounded. aſſurance that he ſtands. upon- good 
terms with, and has a powertull intereſt in- the great: 
and. fovereign; Governour; of all things ?:.He is inalt 
conditions |fafe-under his almighty. Protection, in that 
there is, upon-the ſuppoſition.of a-Divine Providence, 
a-kind of Friendſhip between God and all go0s Ons | 
p . tt 
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ſo that it is not in his power not to be good to the 
Thus what happineſs can exceed 
| Wm poſe ſua- That of ZHermogenes, in Plutarch,* who 
wuiter, Ofc could fay of himſelf, the Gods that know 
all things, and can doe all things, are fo 
much my Friends, and ſo highly- concern'd for my 
welfare, that I am never, night nor day, out-of their 
watchfull- Providence ,- but whatever I doe, I have 
their alluſtance, and whatever I-deſign, their direction, 
| And now beſide the | TE Providence in themſelves, . 
this is that which atiets with the greateſt delight to 
think that they are tokens of the Divine Love and 
Goodneſs. But by taking away the Being of a Divine 
A actetufullin hk robs _ = I which 
IS MO HH 10 , es nor 
wherewith to relieve rh 8 his afflictions. ka 
in the next place, when he thinks to take 
dv. Color, Fefuge in Death, that (as Platarch obſerves) 
is ſuch another kind of comfort; as if you 
ſhould tell a Man in a ſtorm at Sea, that your Ship 
has no Pilot, and that there is no hopes of alſaying 
the Tempeſt, but yet however be not afraid, for in 
2 little time the Ship ſhall ſplit and ſink, and when 
you are drownd then the Storm will trouble you no 
longer. Such is the Philoſophy of the Epicureans in all 
great calamities. Do you hope for any eaſe from the 
Deity by your Prayers? You-are'too vainly concei- 
ted, his bleſſed Nature is concern'd about nothing but 
it ſelf. Do you expect a recompence m-the life to 
come ? Be not decewed: when you are dead, you 
| ſhall be for ever uncapable of Senſe, and therefore of 
Pleaſure ; and for this reaſon T adviſe you to ear,” drink 
and be nierry m the fury ' of the Storm, becauſe by 
and by you ſhall fink and fink for ever. 
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_ So' that granting to Epicurus his darling Principle, 
that after Death there remains nothing of us ſenſible 
of Paitt or Pleaſure; and therefore though we loſe our 
Beings, yet as long as we are not capable of being af- 
feed with the loſs, we thereby become no more mi- 
ferable than we were before we were put into Being ; 
Granting, I ſay, all this, yet the love of Being, and 
the defite of felf-preſervation- is ſo vehement and ear- 
neſt, that-the. = fear of ever being defeated of it" is 
2 deſperate confufion of all the joy and tranquility of 
preſent life. . Such a Man knows not which way to 
determine his thoughts and deſigns, but his Soul or 
(as they will have i) his Fancy pines and hnguiſhes: 
for want of ' ſome ſurtable- Obje&t to entertain it ſelf 
withall, and finks for ever into deſpair and melan- 
choly. The utmoſt Happineſs of this life is in it ſelf 
fo vain and. empry, that in ſpite of all the arts of di- 

verſion and forgetfulneſs, *tis infinitely unable to = 
| peaſe our diſcontents ; and Men that have nothing elfe 
ro truſt to, what diſmal and diſconſolate lives muſt | 

they live in every condition ? If they lie under cala- - 
mities and afflictions, this is an intolerable acceftion 
to-the.Joad, For 1s it not a fad refleftion t6 confider 
that when the period of life is ſo- ſhort and fading, 
{o much of fo little ſhould be loſt and worn away m 
forrow and miſery 2 - And no-doubt! it cannot but be 
hagely comfortable to a Man, that groans under the 
ſorrows of 2 ſharp Diſeaſe, to deſpair of any other re- 
medy or deliverance but in eternal-Death : and it muſt 
be # mighty relief againſt the unavoidable cares of 
Life to conſider that, when a Man has ſpent the grea- 


teſt part of his days in toil and' drudgery, he muſt 
then die for ever. 4 So that, according to this-Hypo-. 
theſis, the whole and beſt account of Life will be no 
better than this, tha it is a ſhort period: of trouble 


and: 
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and miſery, and that Men are born into the world 
onely to grieve and die. And no doubt they cannot 
but be much, in love with their Beings, that they can- 
not-value at-an higher rate. | For it the date of our 
exiſtence. expired with that -of our lives,: and if our 
whole duration were but threeſcore years and: ten, if 
all our hopes were buried with our Bodies, and if we 
were thruſt into Being onely, after 'a few days or 
years, to. be thruſt back .into_ nothing ,- it -is much 
more eligible never to have been born,. than. to be 
born onely to drop a tear and vent a groan and die- 
For who , would s Sw to float up and down a few. 
minutes in- this ſtormy and 'tempeſtuous world,; 1n- 
ſtantly to diſappear and fmk- back into nothing > Who 
would be born for no other end than that he might 
be pat- into a capacity to die? Who would enter upon 
this tragical Scene of things onely to appear and fo 
return into duſt and ſilence? Who. would dance. upon 
theſe reſtleſs Waves 2 little while, till either Violence 
cruſhes or Nature ſinks the bubble into an eternal no- 
thing 2 But if on the contrary a Man ſhould happen 
to enjoy the delights of eaſe, affluence and proſperi- 
ty, a al health, and an undiſturbed tranquility, 
how does this meditation daſh and ſcatter all his joys > 
With. what a weight of diſpair and aſtoniſhment muſt 
it lie upon his oppreſſed Mind 2 And how muſt he 
for ever droop and languiſh under the expectations of 
his endleſs fate ? In a word, what is or what.can be 
conceived more frightfull to the minds or the fancies 
of Men, eſpecially in Proſperity, than the: aſpe& of 
cternal Death > And yet this repreſentation haunts 
and follows ſuch Perſons like a murtherd Ghoſt in 
all-companies and all delights. Nothing is able to ay 
or divert its importunity,. It frights away-all cond! 
derations, and' the more Men ſtudy to _ognedls thou 
in | - 
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Minds to their Fate, the more it- ſcares and diſtracts 
their thoughts. There is no charm nor.counſel againſt 
neceſlity; and a terrour-that is unavoidable is above. 
the power and the. relief of Philoſophy, and will not 
be vanquiſl't by ſtubborn thoughts or proud words. 
So that it is altogether as caſie to prevail. with a Man 
to hate and.abhor his own Being, as to reconcile him 
to the thoughts of his, own deſtruction. ; For by ;the 
ſame neceſſity that Nature loves and. deſires the con- 
tinuance of it felf, it recoils and ſtarts back from all 
thoughts of its diſſolution. This then , is, upon- the 
Epicurean 'Suppoſition, a vain, an uſeleſs and unrea- 
ſonable advice, being 'tis- ſo inſuperable a contra- 
diction to the nature of Things. . So that the fear of 
| Death; which is the thing I am now to repreſent, is 
as certain- and inexorable as Death -it ſelf,, and Men 
may as ſoon deveſt themſelves of their own Natures, 
as ſuppreſs the convulſions of this inbred paſſion. And 
now when it is. ſo incurable, and yet withall fo im- 
portunate and diſquieting, it is eafie to imagine what 
deſperately cheertull lives thoſe Men muſt live, that 
always live under its {ad and diſmal apprehenſiong. 


h XXII. But beſide this great and ſovereign An- 
tidote againſt the fear of Death, they have ſeveral 
other little receits ſcatter'd up gnd down in their Wri- 
tings, I ſhall but briefly mention: them; becauſe all. 
that, little force which they ſeem to have, depends 
upon the former fundamental principle. Firſt, ſay 
they, let us be thankfull to the bounty of Nature for 
nes our lives ſo long, inſtead of repining at it for 

ing them no wages But I ſay, if our whole Being 
be at all mortal, | we have no reaſon to be at all thank- 


full for it, and if our whok Being be worn-out with 
this Life it is much more _ never to have been. 


But 
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But then, ſay they, we-were adinitted into/Life upon 
this: condition, 'that we ſhould: give place: to others, 
as others have given place"to us.” Were we ſo:2/ Then ' 
were we all admitted upon unaceceptable' terms... Yes 
but by: troubling our ſelves in vain' we do but add one 
miſery'to another. It is true, but that is a fatal mi- 
ſery, and it"is/as necefiary- toi fear Deathly as-it is to die, 
and that is it that makes up'the-complaine, that-we 
are put-irr ſuch- a ſtate of Being whuch/ we cannor 
enjoy without this continual anguiſh and perplexity 
annexed fo it. . So that how wiſe or fooliſh a thing 1t 
is to feay-Death is-not at alf material, but whether it 
be unavoidable, though if it-be, T'am ſure-it-is-a ve- 
ry” fooliſh' thing to endeavour againſt! it. But how 
irkſome ſoever Death may be, yet ſeeing it is fatal, we 
ought to make it as eaſie as we' can' by @ voluntary 
compliance with it; but rhis beſide the: folly: that is 
common to all -the reft, that it adviſes to: an impoſli- 
_ is not ſo- properly compliance as. deſpair, and 
is like the condition of 2\condemn'd Malefattour thar : 
goes to his Execation onely becauſe otherwiſe he muſt 
be driven'and whipt to it. And-no Man has-any other 
comfort all his Life-time againſt the terrours of Death 
than 4'Fhief upon the Gallows, that would, if ir were 
poſſible, counterfeit to die cheerfully becauſe: there is- 
no remedy.' To-the fame purpoſe is that other-ad- 
vice, - thar-it is-intvain'tofgar Death, becauſe id is'na- 
tural;] neceſſary ahd'inevitable z that is; becauſe itis- 
remedileſs, and'there: lies the very agony- of al: our 
horrour, that a thing ſo infinitely terrible ſhould with- 
all be ſo utterly -unavoidable.. And when they tell us 
how-ſtrngpe/aifolly and madnefs/it'is to torment: our = 
ſelves wath the fear of: that, whicly- we are infallibly 
certain iwe can-never: efeape, they idv but perſwade-us 
to-the madneſs of deſpair: inſtead of courage _w_ reſo- 
ution. 
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lation. For how foolſh or unreaſonable ſoever:this 
tear-may be, it ismatuea), antecedent to the:choice of 
our: wills andthe: diſcretion of our underftandings,and 
 ſorabave all the rules:of Prudence amd-preſcriptionsof 
Philoſophy : [They can onely gaide and: nu our 
Minds -in things fabje&/-to their :own' eleftion, but 
camot affect;' much lefs over-rule the inftinfs of Na- 
_,.tare-: Inthe next place, we arcalready:dead, ſaythey, 

.:t91ſ0)mach of-our: Life as-is paſt and: gone; ſo-thatTo 

-mnuch aswelive we'die;und: that-which we call Death 
is but our laſt Death, hag ents we fear not our 
-Death that is paſt why ſhould we that which -is-to 
; come. /' But Fe Oi underſtands: not the differenee 
: between Lifeant Death? and if to live be to:lie,'not- 
withſtanding this 'quibble we are/troubled never the 
lets that this 'inew way of Eg an-end 'to' our 
old way of dying ; and if we have-been' dying ever 
ſince we were born, ithat-i is:the: —_— grievs us 
that we. cannot | be-dying ſo "forever." 'But - 

. Baſſus Aufidias; the ureanidld' Marr in- 'Epift 3. 
Seneca, reconciled himielf to his approaching 

-Death-with: this _— 'becauſe rt was as'abſurd to 
fear Death as! oId\ Age pores mote nt 
.come-to, ts old s Youth, fo!Dcath 

follows'old| Ape. But FR he werevingaoed: earneſt fh- 
tisfied,” i gn char he had lived-not onely to his 
old Age but to' his ſecond Childhood, For ofd Age is 
defirable not: becauſe it follows'Y outh; 'but'ibecatſe it = 
defets Death; and thar Fitwhich makes it {6 much leſs 
valuable than/Yoath, tbecauſe-it-s'4f0 mwch nearer to 
Death"! And the 'Philoſophers'reaſon had 'been alto- 
gether-as comfortable if 'he had pteterrd old Age be- 
tore: Youth,: becauſe! his Youth was. very old; it be- 
ng many” years fmce he was a 1young 'Man;- whereas 
his olds was-of 's later date, _ having: been but 


4 little 
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a little time an old Man. By which device he 
have proved to himſelf that Youth is old Age and 
old Age Youth. ; Much like this is that other reaſo- 
ning wherewith- Gafſ#*dus himſelf ſeems ſo much 
pleaſed, that whereas we now count our ſelves happy 
it. we .live- to: an: hundred years, yet if the natural 
courſe of our Life were 'as much thorter we ſhould 
be as much ſatisfied with twenty ; and if 'our natural 
courſe reach't to a thouſand- years, we ſhould then 
be as much» troubled to: die at ſix hundred as now at 
ſixty, and fo forward. It is like all the reſt of the 
Philoſophick comforts, and is ſo far from reconciling 
us to Death at-any tune, that it is a demonſtration 
that there is no_tume. in which an Epicurean: can or 
ought to be content to die; and thatbe- our' lives 
longer or ſhorter, - yet unleſs they are eternal, we can- 
not rid our ſelves of this importunate and- intolerable 
evil.” And of the fame -nature:is that witty ſaying of 
Sos, ——_— little: or ont circle are both __ _ 
ion of-figure t not in quantity, ſo is t 
Life of Man ts noir + to:twenty or to an hun- 
dred years. But certainly no-Man that:might live to 
ar hundred would be content -to.die at: twenty. years 
of Age for this -reaſon, becauſe .a%little: circle. is as 
as 4 great: one.// But, hftly ,--Gaſſendus/ has a 
very remarkable! device, with: which the learned Man 
Is f4 much pleaſed as often to repeat-it, that though a 
Man's Life:may-be ſhortci it ſelf, yet may he make 
it equal with-the -duration: of the; whole World, | be- 
cauſe he may. converſe; with 'the: tranſaCtions-' of ;all 
former- tires, and be as' well acquainted with them 
as if himſelf .had then aQtually-lived. -And-as for the 
time to 6ome;: he knowi chue-ncching dhall be but 


-what has:been, underſtands all future- events as:if pre- 
ſent; 1ſo that/a wiſe Man, - partly by: memory, _ 
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by foreſight, may extend” his ſhort Lite 'to all Ages of 
the World. But if he could, unleſs he could 'make 
himſelf immortal too, the Obje&tion would ſtill lie as 
heavy as'ever. Beſide, can any wiſe Man be fo very 
fancifull as ſeriouſly by this device to perſwade and 
fatisfie himſelf, that though he is nor above forty 
years old, he was born at the beginning of the World, 
and that though he die to. morrow he thall live to the 
end of it? If he can,” he muſt be a very fooliſh Man 
roo; if he .cannot, it will be no ſupport againſt the 
approach of: Death that he hath already lived to the 
World's erid. | This is the full account of all the Hap- 
pineſs of humane Nature, according:to the Epicurean 
Principles, "which-you ſee, without this fupport of a 
- fature ſtate, ſinks of it ſelf into a bottomleſs want and 
' mifery. ' And therefore, to anticipate our Exceptions, 
Gaſſendus, at the beginning of his moral Philoſophy, 
has warily (as he thinks) diſtinguiſh't between a two- 
told Happineſs of Man : the one ſupernatural; which 
we are taught by Religion, that inftrudts us in the 
knowledge of that future ſtate of Bliſs, that good and 
pious Men ſhall enjoy in the viſion of God. The other 
natural, which we are taught by Philoſophy, where- 
by 'we-are inſtrufted to: live as happily in this Life 
- ag the condition of - humane Nature in general, and- 
every: Man's own circumſtances in particular, are ca- 
'pable' of. ' And this,' he fays, is alt the Felicity that 
\{Mankind' can naturally deſire or juſtly aſpire to. ' But 
_ 'this is like all the reſt of his excuſes, | om. that 
of his account” of Epicurus his f/tal Reverence to: the 
Gods as oppoſed to. the vulgar ſervile Fear, when by 
denying their Providence he expreſly deſtroys all man- 
-ner-of reverence to'them. '' So agam when he diſtin- 
' "guiſhes 'of :two-/ ſorts of Sefſe'; the one external, 
_ "that 'of the Body; the other internal, that aſus 
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Mind'; and that when Eptcurus affirms that all ſenſe 
is extinguith't in Death, it -may be interpreted of all 
ſenſe of the firſt kind; when nothing can 'be 'more 
evident than that he intended all: manner. of - ſenſe 
whatſoever. So now here does/he diſtinguiſh between 
ſupernatural and -natural Happineſs, and that-4t. was . 
proper for Epicurus to treat onely -of the Jatter- as a 
Philaſopher, when .t is fo notorious that as a Philoſo-_ 
pher -he made-:it his utmaſt endeavour to overthrow 
the very :Being and belief of the former. But how- 
ever, if this Happineſs which he calls natural be all 
that Mankind is:naturally capable of, then us he natu- 
rally capable:of ;none-at all. - And- as for the two-Ar- 
-guments he ſubjoins to perſwade us to.be content with 
it, they onely aggravate and upbraid our wants: 1n- 
Mead; of ſatisfying our deſires. As, firſt, that, other- 
wiſe we forget our Mortality and the frailty of our 
Nature, 1n that we are born expoſed to innumerable 
miſchiefs and miſeries ; which is nothing elſe but the 
deſcription of a forlorn and miſerable condition, and 
amounts to*no more than this, that a wiſe Man muſt 
be happy, z. e. content with *his condition, becauſe 
he knows his condition to . be miſerable. - And, fe- 
.condly, that it is ſome comfort that when all Men are 
expoſed to miſery, and when there are ſo many degrees 
.of it, , that you are leſs miſerable than others, and that 
you are as little miſerable as the condition of yaur 
Nature will admit of..' 'That. is to ay; thatthough:I 
endure moſt of:the calamities of humane'Life,'yet muſt 
I think my ſelf an. happy Man, if there -be. any. ane 
Man in-the World that endures more ;' and though 'I 
feel my ſelf aQtually-miſerable, yet Philoſophy teaches 
.me to think my ſelf happy, . becauſe I feel as little-mi- 
fery as any of my Neighbours. If theſe are:the great 
Topicks of phtlofphick Conſolation, they had better 
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preſcribe but this one Remedy inſtead of all, zz. To 
make our ſelves happy onely by deſpairing of ever be- 
ing ſo, for that is the laſt reſult. ot all their Propoſi- 
tions. And therefore, to. conclude, it is remarkable 
that Fegeſtas his areas >" who vehemently per- 
ſwaded all Men to- be their own: Executioners, was 
but the 'natural emprovement of that of Ariſtippus, 
whoſe Scholar he was ; For when the Maſter had once 
taught that there is no Happineſs but in the pleaſures 
of the Body, it was eaſe for the Diſciple to add that 
then there is none at all, and therefore Death is the 
beſt thing that we can either pray tor or give our 
ſelves. For our Bodies. are liable to ſuch an infinite: 
number of Evils, and our Minds fo. ſenſible of what 
our Bodies feel, that it is much more eligible not to- 
be at all, than to be in a ſtate of ſo much miſery. And: 
that is the unavoidable conſequence of all Opinions. 
that take away'a future Immortality. Though it is 
pretty to obſerve that this. fame Zegeftas, as warm 
and cloquent as he was in perſwading other Men to 
throw away their lives, when King Pro/omy threatned: 
him himſelf with Death if he would not forbear thoſe 
kind of Diſcourſes to the People, how eaſily he was 
cured of his Pedantry. For how. pleafant " the 
death of others might ſeem to him, yet when it con- 
cern'd himſelf it was quickly too hard for his Philo- 
ſophy. - And that is the true deſperate condition of 
all Men of the ſame Principles, that they neither care 
to live nor care to die. | 
And now upor- theſe phantaſtick' Principles. after 
' what a rate do we rant, and with what magnanimity 
and greatneſs of-Mind do we defie all the miſeries of 
Life and: pangs of Death ?- And how do we boaſt, 
that in ſpite of the extremeſt torments that tyranny 
it-ſelt can inflict upon us, we will enjoy Pleaſures-. 
equal :. 
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equal to the Happineſs of the Gods Roaſt us in the 
Bull of Phalars, we will make it more pleaſant than 
a Bed of Roſes, and inſtead of roaring out through 
extremity of pain, we will ſpoil the Tyrants jeſt, and 
onely laugh and ſing quam ſuave hoc eft, quam hoc non 
 curo. But could one think it poſſible that the ſame 

Man, who had placed all Happineſs in Pleaſure and 
all Miſery in Pain, ſhould be 1o artificial as to recon- 
cile his ſovereign Happineſs with all the anguiſh and 
extremity of Pain ; that is to ſay, to think himſelf 
moſt abſolutely happy when he is moſt extremely mi- 
ferable > But certainly he muſt be a very cunning 
rather than a very wiſe Man, that can by meer ſub- 
tilty be too hard tor the nature of Things, and by the 
meer force of imagination make an agreement between 
the wideſt of ContradiCtions. 


$ XXIII. But, ſecondly, as upon the Epicurean 
Suppoſition, all MR is no more than a ſhadow, 
ſo upon the ſame is all Vertue no better than an empty 
' name. For beſide that it thereby loſes the foundation 
on which it ought to ſtand, in that, if there be no 
ſuch thing as Happineſs, there remains no motive for 
Men to act at all, when whatever they doe, they muſt 
doe in order to that or to nothing ; ſo that Happineſs 
being taken away Vertue loſes all its force and obli- 
gation, and that Man is good in vain that is never 
the better for his being good. But beſide this, and 
granting ſuch a thing as mortal cy ge yet it is 
too weak and narrow a Foundation for the ſtability 
of Vertue ; in that it reſolves' the meaſure and 
| the reaſon of all the Vertues purely into their ſubſer- 
viency to corporeal Delights, and makes the whole 
account of their goodneſs and uſefulneſs to lie onely 
in this, that they are greater arts and more prudent 
| |  emprove- 
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emprovements of the pleaſures of Senſuality, and were 
it not for that there were no other ground of diffe. 
rence between Vertue and Vice. ..$; ea, que ſunt 
Iuxuriofis eficientia voluptatum, liberarent eps aeorum 
& mortis & doloris metu, docerentque qui efſent fines 
cupiditatum, nihil haberem quod reprehenderem, &c 
Upon ſuppoſition that the extravagancies of debay- 
chery had but hapned to be as ſerviceable to the ends 
of Pleaſure, and did as much deliver Men from the 
torment of ſuperſtition and the terrours of Death, 
as 2 diſcreet, regular and temperate courſe of Life, 
they would be of equal goodneſs and excellency : 
but becauſe it ſo happens that the practice and the 
obſervation of 'the Laws of Vertue is more ſerviceable 
to the delights of the Body -than the enormities of 
Vice, therefore and therefore onely 


office of all the retinue of moral Vertues to wait and 
attend upon the commands of ſenſi ual Pleaſure, to 
dire&t the Body how to uſe its delights to its urmoſt 
advantage, to aſſiſt it in the contrivance and right 
_ management of its proper joys, and to miniſter to the 
content and fatisfaction of All its Appe- 
tites. Egregium habet. virtus apud Vos Seneca de Vit, 
officium wvoluptates Preguſiare. This is a Beat. c. 14, 
brave account of the eſſential reaſonable. 
neſs,of moral Vertue, that 'tis a diſcreeter and more 
healthſull Luxury ; that is, that it is a thing of no ]. 
greater excellency than the art of Cookery, that a Pic- 
quant Sawce is as valuable as an heroick Vertue, and 
that Apicius and thoſe practical Epicures that were 3 
ſecretis to the voluptuouſneſs of. the Roman Empe- 
rours, and ſtudied all the emprovements and advan- 
tages of an healthfull and an eaſie Luxury, were not 
onely the beſt Pluloſophers but the beſt Men. _ 
R that 
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that the Treatiſe that Apicius wrote De Guile irrita- 
mentis was more beneficial to the life of Man and the 
advancement of Vertue than: all the Volumes of the 
Greeks and Romans beſide. FELL 3 
But this will beſt appesr by an induction of Particu- 
lars; and we wuyll begin with the Vertue of Tempe- 
rance, in which they pretend moſt to glory in defi- 
ey of hg or nes _— that have been 
caſt upon them, as placing their ſovereign Happineſs. 
in $—anad and ork emma. eſs. All which ther cafity 
_ both by Epicurvus his Doctrine and Practice. 
or who (fay they) has more ſeverely inveighed a- 
2 all ſottiſh Pleaſures 2 Who has more paſlionate- 
y commended a ſober and abſtemious Life'> Who has. 
with more indignation ſhewn the inconſiſtency of all 
manner of Intemperance with Wiſedom and Content- 
ment > Who has kit a more wluſtrious example of 
Abſtinence and Moderation> Whoever lived upon mea- 
ner fare, his ordinary diet being onely courſe Bread: 
and Water, and ſometimes a little Sallet 2 And there- 
fore, fay they, it is in vain to conclude thet upon: 
Epicurus his Principles there can be no fuch thing as. 
the Vertue of Temperance, when himſelf has anſwerd 
all Objections by his own certain and undeniable 
PraCtice. But it concerns not us to enquire what 
Epicurus his Praftice was, but what it ought to have- 
been if conformable to his own Principles. Eſpecial- 
Iy when it is ſo uſyal a thing with him to contradict 
himſelf upon all Arguments ; as when he had denied: 
the Providence of God, to ſtand in- it that yet not- 
withſtanding he has left Devotion; when he has taught- 
that all Friendſhip muſt be contracted purely for the- 
fake of Self-intereſt, and: yet that Men: are. bound to. 
undergo the greateſt Miſeries, even Death it- ſelf for 
the ſake of Friends. _ So here, when he has oe wr 
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higheſt Pleaſure in the delights of the Palate, he 
laces the higheſt Pleafure of thoſe' delights in their 
loweſt Enjoyment. But befide the natural —_— 
of the Man, we are beholden for fuch DofQrines as thefe 
not to the ſeverity of his Vertue but the weakneſs of 
his Stomach, which was ſo very infirm that it was 
not able to digeſt the moſt ſimple and eafie diet. No 
wonder than if he made a vertue of neceſſity, or if 
he fo far envied the reft of Mankind, that becauſe 
himſelf was incapacitated to enjoy his ſovereign Plea- 
ſure, he ſpitefully perſwaded all others to quit theirs. 
But otherwiſe to tell us that the meaneſt and the coar- 
feſt Fare is the moſt delicious, argues the Man (as 
Tully obſerves) to have loſt his taſte as well as his un- 
derſtanding. For, as he diſcourſes, if I were to de- 
ſcribe the pleafares of Luxury, I would not, as the 
Epicureans are wont to do, paint ſuch Sots as are car- 
ried fick fram their Table to their Bed or their Couch; 
that ſuffer the penance of a: ſurfeit for every debauch ; 

that doze away their whole lives in perpetual foll 

and fottiſhneſs ; that are never ſober enough to reli 
and enjoy their own Pleaſures; that every day load 
themſelves with a freſh ſtowage before they have dif: 
charged the crudities of their laſt debauch ; that have 
little more ſenſe than a Shang: that eat and drink 
themſelves into a continual Lethargy, and are ſenſelefs 
before they are dead. The caſe is plain that' theſe are 
of all Men the moſt miſerable. But beſide theſe there 
are your neat, your polite, your witty, your artificial 
Epicures, that ſtudy all the arts and emprovements of 
an eaſe Luxury ;-that avoid all irkſomenefs by the 
Skill of their Cooks, the delicacy of their Meats, the 
picquancy of their Sawees, and the richneſs of their 
Wines ; that give' themſclyes- entirely up to ſenſual 
Pleaſures and Gratifications, and'are concern'd for no- 
R 2 thing 
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thing but-meerly how to eat and drink to the utmoſt 
emprovement of Delight. And if theſe may be ac- 
counted temperate Perſons, then have we found out 
a Vertue deſtrugive of the Peace and Welfare of Man- 
kind; for that, as I have demonſtrated, cannot be 
preſerved but by ſeeking the .good of others as well 
as our own ; whereas this utterly negle&s the pub- 
lick, and meerly regards every. Mans, private fatis- 
faction. And if all Men ſhould betake themſelves to this 
courſe of Life, it is obvious to —_ Man what would 
become of humane Society. But ſeeing Epicurus caſts 
theſe Self-indulgers out of the number of his wiſe Men; 
I would fain know how he can do it and be conſiſtent 
with his own Principles. For if our ſovereign delight 
conſiſt in thoſe Pleaſures, and it he be the happieſt 
Man that enjoys them moſt, and if he be the wiſeſt 
Man. that _ conſults his own Happineſs, there is 
no avoiding it but that Apiczus will carry the cauſe 
from all their Philoſophers. 


$& XXIV. And ſo again if we once take off thoſe 
obligations to Juſtice and Honeſty that are laid upon: 
us by our relation to the Life to come, it will be ever 
after abſolutely impoſſible by. all the arts and devices 
in the World to preſerve any ſenſe of them any other 


way. For whatever advantages Men may think to- 


reap as to. their preſent Intereſt from their obſervance 
of the Laws. of Juſtice and Integrity, that may make: 
zhem crafty, but never honeſt. And when. they- are: 
ence got looſe from. the tyes of Conſcience, they are 


then not concern'd to: be innocent but. onely to ſeem: 


to be ſo.; and this.does not at all reſtrain A m. from 
deſigning. and. doing vile things, but-onely.-engages 
54 ny be cunning 1n their wickedneſs, And. agree- 
ably to this Principle and. theſe. Conſequences does: 
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Epicurus diſcourſe, when he challenges the World, 
atter they have ſet aſide the conſideration of preſent 
Pleaftire and Selfadvantage, to ailign him any other 
poſlible reaſon or end of Vertue beſide popular fame. 
For that, fays he, when all is done is the onely 


meaſure of common Honeſty. And if you once_. 


remove the Opinion of the multitude, there remains 


nothing in it ſelf either” praiſe-worthy or diſho- , 


nourable. ' But this again ( fays he) is the Fate of 
Mankind, that the vulgar rout take up with prejudt- 
ces and invincible conceits of things; and then what- 
ever they authoriſe into Cuſtoms, muſt out of meer 
compliance with their importunity be voted the ſtan- 
ding Rules: of Vertue 5 ty. So that a wiſe 
Man, ſetting aſide all regard to! his-own preſent con- 
venience, can ſee no other reaſon to be Juſt and Ho- 
neſt beſide compliance with caſual Cuſtom and popu- 
lar Opinion that it ſeems muſt be ſubmitted to, as 
he ever intends to enjoy any peace or quiet of Lite; 
in that the rabble are always ſo impatient of all con- 
tradiCtion to their cuſtomary belief. And this is all 
the account that he or any other of his perſwaſiorr is. 
able to give of the turpitude and. deformity of Vice. 
So:that a Philoſopher might juſtly ' and wiſely. betray 
his Friend and his truſt to defeat him of his pledge ;. 
or murther his Father to ſecure the Inheritance, it he- 
can but. avoid the ſhame of diſcovery and: the incon- 
venicnce, of popular. hatred: So thar' if we remove 
the. folly and the ignorance of the Rabble, there 'is. 
no- other difference between Vertue and-Vice, Inte- 
grity and Treachery,. but what is made: purely by. 
the conſideration of every. Man's own private Intereſt: 
So utterly deſtruCtive are theſe Opinions -not:onely of 


che Happineſs of humane Nature in' general;'but of 


the. Peace, of eyery. particular Society of a" 


\ 
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And fuch as ſpread and propagate their repute in the 


World, do but inſtruct Men in the fundamental Prin- 


ciples of Falſhood, Treaſon and Perjury. And there- 
fore deſerve greater ſeverity from Government than 
Out-laws and open Rebels, as being beſide their im- 
piety more dangerous and miſchievous to the Common- 
wealth for their Pedantry : In that they are not one- 
ly content to doe wicked things, but think themſelves 
concern in honour to bring their own wicked Prac- 
tices into Reputation, and to infect all others with 
ſuch Principles, as will oblige and encourage them to 
imitate their Villanies. However theſe Principles, are 
ſo far from procuring the Happineſs or ſecuring the 


Duty of ſingle Men, that if embraced and: reduced to 


practice, they muſt unavoidably involve all Mankind 
in eternal miſchiefs, wickednefſes and contuſions. And 
it is to theſe accurſed Principles that we owe the 
miſeries of common Life, they being the fundamen- 
tal Rules and Maximes of all the Tyranny, Fraud 
and Oppreſſion in the World. 

But if the ſhame of the World or the fear of the 
People were ſufficient to reſtrain from open and a- 
vowed Wickedneſs, what ſhall withhold ſecret 
Attempts 2 Inſecurity and fear of diſcovery, ſays Epz- 
carus. But beſides that this onely- obliges wicked 
Men to be more crafty and cautious in their Villanies, 
it is not powerfull enough to give a true and real 
reſtraint to diſhoneſt aCtions, in that rhe advantage is 
certain, but not the diſcovery, and a certain good is 
a much ſtronger motive than an uncertain evil. And 
though it may give check to. Fraud and Violence in 
ſome common caſes ( as it is of very good uſe and 
ſervice 1n humane Life ) yet thoſe acccidents are ve- 
ry irequent, in. which Men may: be very high! 
wicked, and yet very. fecure in their Wickedneſs. 
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As when Saint Peduceas was entruſted by his Friend 
with his laſt Will and Teſtament, and that with ſo much 
privacy, that if he had kept the whole Eſtate to him- 
lelf no body could have ſuſpetted his diſhoneſty ; that 
then he ſhould furprife the right Heir, who expetted 
no ſuch thing, with the news of a great Inheritance, 
it was done like a Gentleman of a Roman Education, 
but he could not be forced to it by any obligation up- 
on the Epicurean —_ in that they could not 
requite his Integrity with a reward equal to 1o fair a 
Fortune. A great Eſtate and a fine Houſe are of more 
value than the empty names of Juſtice and Friendſhip, 
and ſo they are to the Man that counts upon no other 
Intereſt and: expe&ts no other Happineſs than in this. 
Lite. And Seftilivs, who by a forged Writing chea- 
ted his Friend's Children, that were left to his truſt, 
of their Inheritance, and ſecured: the Eſtate to himſelf 
and his Poſterity by a Decree of Law, was upon the 
Epicurean Principles, much. the wiſer and-nothing the 
worſe Man, For by this one A& he made proviſion: 
for the Happineſs of his whole Life,. and yet was ſo- 
far from any fear of diſcovery, that his Fraud,. being, 
abetted and ſecured by Law, was no ſmall acceſſion - 
to. the pleaſure and fatisfattion- of his good fortune.. 
And in truth this reſtraint is. ſo far from reaching all. 
caſes of Fraud- and Oppreſlion, 'that one half of the 
wickednefles of Mankind are unavoidably abetted and. 
ratified by the Laws themſelves. For ſeeing they can 
judge and determine onely according to Evidence, and: 
ſecing the Perſons, who invade other Men's Rights, 
will not ſtick to make-out their Titk by any falſhoodi 
and villany, then as- long as. the forgery is not diſco- 
ver'd (and that is-no eatte matter) the Law is forced! 
to paſs Judgment em the wrong, ſide-. 'But: beſide the- 
1pjuries of Fraud, rhe greateſt miſeries —_ _ 
ankin 
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Mankind by Injuſtice are ſupported by Power and 
Greatneſs; and in ſuch caſes the Tyrant and Opprel- 
ſour defies all diſcovery, and though he cares not if | 
.all the World ſees his Wickedneſs, yet if any Man 
{hall pretend to have his Eyes open, he ſhall forfeit 
his head for the boldneſs of his Eye-ſight. So that if 
this were the onely ſtate of things the Governour of 
the World has provided neither ſufficient .rewards for, 
Juſtice and Honeſty, nor reſtraints from Fraud and 
Oppreſſion. And if he:has.not, then he has laid no 
eftectual obligation upon Mankind to be Juſt and Ho- 
neſt ; for the force ot every Command depends upon 
its Sanction, and therefore if. he; have injoind this 
Duty, and have not backt it with ſufficient motives 
of Obedience, he has onely enatted uſeleſs and inet- 
fectual Laws. In ſhort, the onely difference between 
the Man that is Honeſt and the Man that is not, is 
meerly this that the one prefers his Duty before his 
preſent Intereſt ; and the other his preſent Intereſt be- 
tore his Duty. For if he obſerve the Rules of Juſtice 
onely ſo far as-they conduce to his own ends, then 
whenever they happen to thwart, he is obliged to 
. quit his Duty rather than his Intereſt. And when 
he does fo, he is fo far deſtitute of all Principles of 
Honeſty, that he is entirely. govern'd by the funda- 
mental Maximes of Fraud and Oppreſſion. And if 
this be the onely difference that diſtinguiſhes Good 
and Bad Men, I would fain know what motive or 
reaſon a good Man has, to purſue his Duty when 
contrary to his Intereſt; or a bad Man has to. quit 
his Intereſt out of reſpect to his Duty, if there be no 
other ſtate of things than the preſent. And therefore, 
without Immortality, Juſtice is ſo far from deſerving 
our regard in all caſes, that in many 1t 1s a contra- 
di&tion-to the firt Inſtin&t of Nature, that is _—_ 
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in that it obliges a Man to act croſs to that without 
any reaſon or recompence for his ſo doing. And 
therefore ſeeing the Providence 'of God has preſcribed 
to us thoſe: many and plain Laws of Juſtice that I 
have diſcoverd from the Nature of Things in the pre- 
cedent Diſcourſe, it unavoidably follows that upon 
that Suppoſition thoſe Laws that he has preſcribed 
muſt be abetted with the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of a future State, becauſe thoſe of this, if taken alone 
and ſeparate from thoſe of that, are not of ſufficient 
force and validity. | PF -:. 

And as Juſtice the moſt neceſſary, fo Fortitude the 
moſt: noble of all Vertues will have. no Foundation 
upon the Epicurean Principles, or rather will fink to- 
gether with them.. For it there be no ſuch thing as 
Juſtice, to what purpoſe ſhould any Man run himſelf 
into hazards and hardſhips for the ſake of it ; and yet 
that is the onely Office of Magnanimity, which when 
ſeparated from a good Cauſe is no more than folly 
and fool-hardineſs, and in a bad Caule is no better 
than cruelty and _—_— And beſide: this, as 
every Vertue muſt have ſome Principle to warrant 
its Wiſedom and Reaſonableneſs, ſo above all others 
Magnanimity , becauſe it puts us upon the ſevereſt 
and hardeſt Service, and does, more than anygVertue 
beſide, endanger our own Intereſt for the fake of Du- 
ty. But if there be no other Intereſt than that of 
is Life, it is 'apparent madneſs for any Man to ha- 
zard Life and Fortune, and all that is dear to him here 
for any thing whatſoever ; when all other Motives that 
can be propoſed to him are of lefs. concernment to 
himſelf than his own Selt-preſervation. Beſide, true 
Magnanimity bottoms all its Courage and Aſfurance 
upon no. other Principle than the .Conſcience of its 
own Integrity : It is that alone that gives a Man a 
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ſufficiency and. fatisfation from himſelf ; that raiſes 
him to a contempt of all outward things ; that makes 
him ſeartull of all Affaults and Dangers ; and that fup- 
ports him under all Loſſes and Mwfortunes, as eſtee- 
ming all things whatſoever. as mean and worthleſs 
Tritles in-compariſon to the Happinels of its own Re- 
flections. But then as Conſcience is the onely ſupport 
of Courage, -ſo is immortality of Conſcience ; for that 
is nothing elſe but the Mind of Man aCting with re- 
terence to the future Judgment of God. And there- 
fore from thence alone it derives all its Force and 
Authority, and without that all ſeeming regard to it 
is nothing but Pretence and Pageantry. . For what 
comfort will a good Conſcience afford a Man, if he 
be to give no Account of his Actions 2 Upon that 
Suppolttion the Guilty and the Innocent are upon 
equall Terms, when the beſt Man is neer the better 
for all his Vertues, nor the other the worſe for all his. 
Villanies.. If then Integrity of Conſcience be the one- 
ly Principle of all Magnanimity, and if the firmneſs 
of that depends meerly upon Immortality, then that 
being taken away, the_one ſinks into Craft, the other 
into Cowardize. In ſhort, there are but two Offices. - 
of Magnanimity , either to doe or to ſuffer gatlantly, 
both which are manifeſt Contradictions to the Epi- 
curcan Principles ; For what Inducements can that 
Man have to put himſelf upon Hardſhips, who knows 
no other Happinefs but Eafe and Lafineſs?: And there- 
fore upon their Suppoſition it was wife Advice of Me- 
trodorus to his Brother, not to concern- himſelf in de- 
tence and preſervation of his. Country, but to cat and 
drink with. pluloſophick Wiſedom and Diſcretion. And 
then as for bearing up decently: under Calamities., .I 
have already thewn that they have not:one Principle 
wherewith to ſupport themſelves, and withour fuch 
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Principles as .can ſupply the abſence of their: preſent 
Happineſs, nothing elie can relieve their Loſs ; and 
theretbre inſtead ot tearing up. with any cheartulnelſs 
under Miſeries and Aijflictions they mult for ever ſink 
into inſupportable Anguith and Deſpair. 

And now from thete Premiſes (to mention no more 
Particulars, becauſe all the other Vertues depend upon 
theſe) it is demonſtratively evident that to 'root up 
the ſentiments of Immortality out of the Minds of Men 
is to blaſt and put out the Sun, and to overwhelm the 
World in eternal Night and Darkneſs : Eraſing all the 
Foundations of Happineſs, tearing up all the Roots of 
Vertue, and laying waſt all the Principles of humane 
Nature and humane Society. And (as . 1 
Plutarch diſcourſes) where ſuch Principles Adv. Colotem. 
of Philoſophy prevail as enervate the Laws 
of Vertue, Men have nothing left to diſtinguiſh them 
from Brute-beaſts,. but that they want the Claws of 
Lyons, and the Teeth of Wolves, the StMnachs of 
Oxen, and the Backs of Camels. In a word, upon 
this ſingle Principle of a future State depend all the 
differences of Good. and Fvil ; if this ſtand firm Ver- 
tue is ſecure, but otherwiſe ( after all that care that 
the Divine Providence has taken to recommend it to 
us) it is all no more than Craft or Folly, 


$ XXV. And now having thus far and fairly ca- 
ſheird the Epicurean' Principles, I ſhall be ſo much 
the more 'brief with the Stoicks : partly becauſe 'of 
the great agreement between their Paradoxes and the - 
Decrees of Epicurus : Both being onely ſo many ſtub- 
born Opinions taken up againſt the-Nature of Things 
and the Experience of Mankind. | And notwithſtan- 
ding that the Stoicks may ſeem fo contradiftory in 


many of their Propoſitions to the Epicureans, yet af- 
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ter all they relie upon the fame Principles, and' there- 
fore when reduced to practice will refolye, themſelves 


_ "Into the ſame Actions. But cluefly becauſe they one: 


1; amuſe us with the noiſe of wrangle and diſputa- 
tion : ſo that almoſt all their Diſquiſitions upon this 
noble Argument ſpend themſelves in vain and imperti- 
nent Contentions about technical Terms and Phraſes, 
that ſerve neither - to promote the attainment nor to 
unfold the nature of true Happineſs ; but rather to ob- 
. ſtruct all ſerious and effeQtual endeavours after it by 
entertaining and diverting the Minds of Men with in-. 
numerable curious and uſeleſs Niceties. And though 
the Writings of C:cero and Sexeca may ſupply us with 
. many excellent Rules and Helps for the tranquillity of 
our Lives; yet their value is ſtrangely abated, and their 
uſe ſadly defeated by their too much mixture of dry 
and barren Speculation ; inſomuch that a Man may 
ſooner arrive at the end of trae Happineſs, than of 
their Diſputes and Diſtin&tions about it. And for 
that Reaſon TI ſhall wave enquiring into any of their 
logical and: metaphyſical Subtilties, and: onely repre- 
ſent in general the-vanity of their attempts alter Ver- 
tue and Happineſs in their way of pluloſophiſing, 
'Ehey therefore gravely conſidering with themſelves 
that theſe outward things could never afford but very 
little and very uncertain fatisfa&tion to the Minds of 
Men, in that they were-liable to ſo many Chances 
and foreign Contingencies ;.. and therefore being un- 
willing to he:endebted to- Fortune for their Content; 
confined. its diſpoſal entirely within themſelves, fo that 
every Man's Happineſs was to be ſpun-out of his own 
Bowels. . And thence diſcarding all'the outward Ad- 
vantages- of: Life;, Riches, Honour,1Power, Health; 
and Friends as. things altogether indiflerent , - they 


? 


fummd4. up all the numbers of their Happineſs fingly 
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m the Joys and Pleaſures of a Life condutted by the 
Rules of Vertue. This indeed were a great and glori- 
ous Account of things, were it ſupported by any wiſe 
and ſober Principles ; but alas it is fo far from having 
any real Foundation, that it is inconſiſtent with the 
firſt and fundamental Principle of humane Nature, as 
it is ownd by the Stoicks themſelves. For they” be- 
gin from the Catholick Doctrine of all the Philoſo- 
phers, the natural paſſion of Selt-love, that Mankind 
as well as every other Creature has to its own weltare 
and preſervation, to _ what it ſuppoſes will ad-. 
vance-its Content and Happineſs, and ſhun whatever 
may impair or deſtroy it. Now what-is humane”Na- 
ture according to them but a Being compounded of 
Body and Soul? and if ſo, then-it is obliged as it loves: 
it ſelf to ſeek the welfare of both. How then comes: 
it to paſs that it ſhould ſo far forſake it ſelf as utterly.ro 
forget one moiety of it ſelf in its purſuit of Happineſs ? 
So that they muſt either renounce their firſt. Principle 
of our Love to our whole ſelves, or their firſt Maxim 
that our whole Happineſs relates to the Mind: alone. 
But that is'the peculiar vanity of theſe Men, that they 
would be philoſophiſing after the rate of: Angels, and 
diſcourſe without-conſidering that their Bodies are one 
half of their Natures, and: that their Souls are not dif. 
engaged from Matter, and: by.conſequence have ſen: 
ſual - Appetites too- groſs: to | be fatiated ' by bare 
Thoughts and: Reflections:; and! ſenſitive Pains too 
ſharp: to- be allayed by Words and: Subtilties. This-I 
fay is the peculiar Pedantry of this.Set'of Men to be 
diſpoſed: of by the power of: Phrafes:, without: atten- 
_ ding to the nature and- reality :of things ; and they 
would cheat our Senſes and: delude- our Appetites 
with tricks and arts: of Sophiſtry. That which all 
the World dread and: fly from, . they forbid. us. to: ac- 
| knowledge 
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knowledge to te evil, though we are convinced it is 
ſo by fad and ſenſible Experience. And when Drony- 
frus a reverend Sage of the Sect was fo rackt and torn 
. apeices with the torments of the Stone, that the con- 
tinuance and unintermiſſion of his Pain had tired out 
his Patience and vanquith't his Apathy, and art laſt 
forced: him 'to cry out in the extremity of his An- 
guiſh, O Pain, I yield, I muſt and do acknowledge 
thee to be an Evil; this Confeſſion put C/eanthes that 
Bigot of Stoiciſm into ſuch a fit of zeal and outrage 
.that'he could not retrain to chide and upbraid his A- 
poſtacy with the moſt fatyrical ſharpneſs of Exprel- 
tion, and the poor Man was in great danger. of being 
expell'd the Sect for not being able to outtace his Mt- 
ſery. But if you demand why Pain is not to be rec- 
koned among things evil, their anſwer is ready , be- 
cauſe it is not vicious and criminal. This is a doubty 
Solution, and worth the wagging of a Sages Beard ; 
for all the World knows Pain or Sickneſs to be no 
immorality, 'tis in vain to prove it ; but when I feel 
my ſelf reſtleſs and miſerable, let them, If they can, 
convince me whether it be indifferent or equally eli- 
gible to be at eaſe in perte& Health, or to endure the 
torments of a Feavour. O yes, ſay they, for though 
It have no relation to or influence upon our Happi- 
neſs, yet ought it to be reje&ed, 'becauſe 'tis unplea- 
fant, unnatural, uneaſy, grievous, and troubleſome. 
Here is plenty of Phraſe and ſynonymous Expreflion 
for what other People in one word call Evil; and by 
what title ſoever we may pretend to deſpiſe it, that is 
. no aſwaging the Pain, and if it be grevious I am not 
leſs miſerable than if it were Evil. : So that after all 
their Rants and Braveries they are forced to ſubmit 
to the common Fate and Calamity of Mankind, and 
to acknowledge from the conviction of their © _ 
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Senſes that a .Sage, however he may ſwagger, is ob- 
noxious to ſadneſs and miſery, as well as 

other ordinary Mortals. And fo Seneca De Conſtan. 
obje&s to himſelf without ever attemp- cap. 3- 
ting-to anſwer it. You boaſt of mighty | 
things, things: too great not onelÞ to- be wiſh't for, 
but to be underſtood : and when you have vented 
theſe glorious Braveries, v/z. that it is impoſſible for 
a wiſe Man to ſuffer poverty, you deny not but that 
he may as often as others want Food and Raimenr.. 
When you fay that he cannot be obnoxious to mad- 
neſs, you deny not but that he may be beſide him- 
ſelf, rave, talk wildly, and doe all the other Pranks of 
frantick People. When you affirm that he cannot be 
| any Man's Servant , you deny not but that he may 
be ſold for a Slave and doe all the offices of a Black. 
And ſo when you have talk't after this proud. and ſv- 
percilious rate, after all you ſubmit to the real Condi- 
tion of other Mortals, onely abuſing your ſelves with: 
big and lofty- Words. And there indeed lay all the 
Wiſedom and all the Folly too of the Stoicks, that 
they would needs change the Natures by the change 
of the Names of things. And if there be any thing, 
_ peculiar to their Philoſophy it confifts in the invention 
of new Words and pedantick Diſtinftions. And there- 
ſore Tully very unhappily brings in Zero thus rating 
all the Philoſophers, that went before him, and that 
were content to fuit-their Principles to the Nature of 
Things and the Experience of Senſe : what can be 
more abſurd , more fooliſh, and more inſufferable- 
than to reckon Health, Plenty , and: all the other 
Comforts and Advantages of Life into the accounts. 
of Good things 2 I tell you Plate;' and. you Ariftorle; 
you are dangerouſly and wofully. miftaken-, to call: 
thoſe things Bona that are onely prepofita. A defpe- 
rate: 
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rate Errour, that unavoidably deſtroys all the Rules 
and Obligations of Vertue, and confounds all the dit- 
terences of Good and Evil. This change of words, 
as ſmall a matter as it may appear, has fo much influ- 
ence upon the practice and emprovement of Morality, 
that ſufficiently re@ompences all the pains and diſpu- 
tations of the Porch. O magnam vim ingeniz, (as he 
concludes) cauſamgque juſtam, cur nova exiſteret diſct- 
> plina  O brave Zero, it is gallantly done to reform 
the Manners and the Wiſedom of the World ; Thou, 
upright as thou art, wilt not be born away by carnal 
complyance with the Corruptions of the Age, or by 
the Authority of ſelt-ſeeking Philoſophers, that yield 
ſo much to the degenerate and low. conceptions of the 
Vulgar as to acknowledge that it is ſome kind of 
bleſling to enjoy the Comtorts of Health and Plenty. 
O brutiſh and Epicurean Sottiſhneſs to adopt ſuch 
ſordid, ſuch common and ſuch uncertain things into 
any part of our Happineſs | This 1s to expoſe a wiſe 
Man as well as one of the common Heard to the in- 
ſolence of Fortune; and ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſe, in ſpite 
of Vertue, riflle him of ſome ſhare of his Happineſs. 
This is not to be endured that any thing ſhould have 
any influence or power over a Sage beſide his own 
ſovereign and imperial Will. And therefore however 
any Diſeaſe may rack or torment you , keep your 
Courage, and never confeſs it to be Evil, *tis nothing 
worſe than a meer Refuſable Event. And then no 
doubt the poor Man's Mind is at perfe& eaſe, and 
bravely fortified againſt all manner of Pain and Im- 
patience. And that is the great power of their Phi- 
loſophy to aſſwage Pains and cure Diſeaſes by exotick 
words, and by giving it a greek name they can make 
\ Sickneſs , Poverty, or. any other Calamity of Life 
harmleſs things. And: let a Vertuoſo determine a pr 
| .. 0 
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of the Stone to be no more than derne grywarey, a re- 
fuſable thing, and not x20», an Evil; and he makes 
it as pleaſant and agreeable to himſclt as the Joys of 
Paradiſe. And think not to convince Zeno or Anti/- 
thexes of their miſtake with racks and tortures, alas 
they laugh at all your vain attempts, and what have 
they to doe with the 2 9x tp” 5udv; no, they too are 
as much at eaſe in the Bull of Phalaris as upon a Bed 
of Roſes. The Fire has not ſo much power or confi- 
dence as to dare to ſinge one hair of a Philoſophers 
Beard, and if it ſhould be ſo bold as to attempt them, 
they will damp and baffle all its fury with a querk of 
Logick. In ſhort, theſe Men talk more like Magi- 
cians than Philoſophers, and can doe any thing or be 
any thing by virtue of a ſtrange word. Ex 
tiſdem wverborum preſtigiis (as Tully to Ca- De Fin.l.z, 
to ) & regna nata vobis ſunt & imperia, & 
divitie, & tante quidem, ut omnia, que ubique int, 
ſapientis efſe dicatis. From thele jugling tricks and 
legerdemains of Words you raiſe, and as it were con- 
jure up to your ſelves Kingdoms and Empires, and 
Wealth ſo much, that nothing leſs will ſatisfy you, 
unleſs every wiſe Man among you may be maſter of 
the whole World. But to leave them to their own 
conjuring Arts, I ſhall briefly diſcourſe with them ac- 
cording to the true and real account of things. If 
then there be no ſuch thing to be reaſonably expe&ed 
as a future State, let us onely ſee what ground of Hap- 
pineſs is to be enjoyed from Vertue, and what obliga- 
tions of Vertue can be paſſed upon the Stoical Princi- 
ples. As for Happineſs they lay the foundations of 
it (as I have already obſerved) upon that ſelf-love 
that*every Creature bears to it ſelf and its own pre- 
ſervation. Either then humane Nature is nothing but 
Body, or compounded of Body and Soul; if it be no- 
T thing 
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thing but Body, then upon the Stoical Principles it is 
capable of no Happineſs at all, ſeeing they paſs no- 
thing in their Account of Good and Evil but onely 
the Vertues of the Mind, and therefore if they are 
nothing but Body , all the qualities of their Mind are 
nothing. But it beſide that we have a Soul, either 
it perithes with the Body or it ſurvives it; if it peri- 
ſhes then it is no more than the ſenſe of the Body it 
ſelf, and it plainly caſts us back upon 'the Epicurean 
Principle, that there is no Happineſs but preſent Plea- 
ſure and Intereſt ; if it ſurvive, then that entitles it to 
an Happineſs beſide that of this Life, and fo we are 
advanced to our own Hypotheſis. As for Vertue the - 
whole Se& place it in one Catholick Principle of 1i- 
ving according to Nature. But then the difficulty is 
to diſcover what they mean by Nature, and there eve- 
ry Man is a Se&t to himſelf, and we have as many 
different Accounts of it, as there are ruling School- 
maſters of the Porch. But what Interpretation ſoever 
we follow, unleſs founded upon our: Suppoſition , we 
are ſtill forced back to the School of Epicurus, for his 
Principle too was to live according. to Nature, which 
was to enjoy the utmoſt Pkaſure-of this preſent Life ; 
and if there be no other State, it is certain there can 
be no other way of living according to Nature. Thus 
Zeno's 644090yiz, 3. e. a conſtancy to a Man's (elf, and 
ſome ſettled courſe of Life, would amount to no more 
than this, that every wiſe Man ought to confult how 
to-live here with as much eaſe and pleaſure as he can; 
for if there be no other State , he cannot be wiſely 
conſtant in the purfuit of any better Deſign. And 
then as for Cleanthes his Notion, that living accor- 
ding to Nature is to: comply with univerſal N 
that is to ſubmit to the Providence of God. . This. 
properly concerns the ſingle Vertue of Patience, and 
| yet 
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yet affords us no more Comfort than that forementio- 
ned Principle of the neceſlity of the thing ; for if I 
am any way fatally involved in miſery, whether by 
Providence or by Chance, I am equally miſerable. 
But then this Rule, if applied to the Duty of Man in 
general, ſignifies nothing at all. For what is it to 
tollow the Providence of God unleſs it be to approve 
of and comply with every thing that comes to paſs ? 
If fo, then ſecing Villany does as often proſper as Ver- 
tue, by .that alone the Providence of God would re- 
commend it to our choice. And that no doubt would 
be an admirable Rule of Juſtice and Honeſty (as we 
have found by late Experience) that deſtroys all dif- 
ference between Good and Evil but what is made by 
the event of things, and changes their Natures with 
the change of Times and Faſhions. The third and laſt 
Opinion is that of Chryfppus, that to follow Nature is 
to follow our own proper Nature or the guidance of 
our own Reaſon. But then if there be no other Eſtate 
of things beſide this, every Man's own natural Un- 
derſtanding will cafily inform him that he is concern'd 
in nothing elſe then to conſult his own preſent Plea- 
fure and Advantage. But this Concluſion is fo evi- 
dent that I ſhall purſue it no farther, ſo that though 
after I had conſidered their general Principles, I in- 
tended to have enter'd upon the particular Treatiſes of 
Seneca, Antoninus and Epidtetus ; 1 now find it abſo- 
lutely needleſs, of which any Man that will reade 
them over may fatisfie himſelf, for if he reade them 
with our Suppoſition he will find them for the main 
wiſe and rational Diſcourſes; but if-without it, they 
all vaniſh into meer Poetry and Elyſian Dreams. 


$ XXVI. In the third place, the Platoniſts, and 
from them the Peripateticks were pleaſed to _ 
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the Bounds of humane Felicity, and make our Hap- 
pineſs of equal extent with our Capacities ; making 
every thing an Ingredient thereof, that is any way 
oratefull or ſuitable to our Natures. ' And therefore 
to a vertuous Life they ſuperadded all the Goods of 
Body and Fortune; and to render a Man truely and 
completely happy they required, beſide the Endow- 
ments of the Mind, all the other Comforts and En- 
joyments of humane Life. And this they aſſert rea- 
ſonably enough from the firſt Principle of Nature, in 
which alone all Sets of Philoſophers agree ; that eye- 
ry ſenſible Being bears an innate love and kindneſs to 
it ſelf, and from that is poſleſt with a natural deſire 
not onely of its own preſervation, but of the moſt 
perfect ſtate and condition that its Nature is capable 
of, So that the parts and degrees of our Happineſs 
are to be meaſur'd onely from the capacity and variety 
of our Faculties : And therefore humane Nature being 
compounded of two Principles, Body and Mind, they 
muſt both be gratified in their reſpe&tive Senſations to. 
make up the adequate Notion of humane Happineſs. 
And as for the gratification of the Mind, that they fay 
conſiſts principaly in the conſtant exerciſe of Vertue ; 
and ſubordinately in Knowledge, Wiſedom, Contem- 
 plation, or any other exerciſe of Wit and Ingenuity. 
And then as for the Happineſs and Well-being of the 
Body, that conſiſts chiefly in an healthfall, ſound, 
and vigorous Conſtitution ; and ſubordinately in all 
the other accidental advantages of this preſent Life, 
that are ſo many inſtruments of Pleaſure and Delight. 
Theſe Men diſcourſe more conſiftently than the other 
Sets to the conſtitution of humane Nature, and give 
2 fuller account of the condition of humane Happi- 
neſs, in that they take in all our Capacities, and. do 
pot with the Epicireans confine it to the Body alone; 
| BOL 
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-nor with the Stoicks to the Mind alone ; but take 
our Nature as they find it, and fait its Happineſs not 
to the workings of their own Imaginations, but to 
our real ſtate of Being. But though theſe approach 
nearer than either of the former to the true notion of 
Happineſs, yet are they as diſtant as either of them 
trom its acquiſition : Inſomuch that when they come 
to reduce their Principle to praftice, they are at laſt 
forced todelude themſelves withthe very ſame Maximes 
and Paradoxes. And therefore though 7ully has, in his 
Books de Finibus fully confuted the Hypotheſes both 
of the Epicureans and Stoicks, yet when he comes, 
in his Tuſculine Queſtions, to diſcourſe pratically con- 
cerning the ſame things, he at laſt produces no betrer 

ounds of comfort and contentment than thoſe that 
he had at- firſt rejefted, and is in the reſult of ey 
Diſcourſe either an Epicurean or a Stoick, or bot 
And this I ſhall prove diſtintly in both the foremen- 
tioned heads of diſpute. Firſt, that he is able to give 
no better account of Happinefs than the Epicureans. 
Nor, ſecondly, to lay any better grounds for the ſta- 
bility, or aſſign any more effetual motives for the 
practice of Vertue. From both which it will evi- 
dently appear that there is ſome further account to 
be given of theſe things than what he has given up- 
on ſuppoſition of the Soul's Mortality, if there be a 
Providence that has made Happineſs our End. and 
Vertue the means to attain it. + - 

And firſt he begins with the greateſt difficulty of 
all, the fear of Death ; where all the philoſophick Con- 
folation- he is able to- give us, is built upon little tricks 
and ſubtilties, and chiefly upon that pitifull ſophiſnt 
of Epicurus, that Death can never doe us any harm, 
becauſe when that is, we are not. Bur, firft, let him 
cy what he-will, it is inconſiſtent with, his own- _ 
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and fundamental Principle, wiz. That the moſt yehe- 
ment paſſion: of, humane Nature is a love of” it ſelf 
and-its own prefervation ; and therefore to endeavour 
to reconcile a Man to utter death. and diſſolation is 
to. perfwade him to contradict himſelf. and; his own 
Nature.  'This Principle then of ſelf-preſervation being 
once ſuppoſed as natural and neceſlary, it prevents 
the very . confideration- of all, manner of Diſcourſes 
oppoſite to it. And, to what purpole is it for 7uby with 
all' his Wit and. |Eloquence to perfwade- me not to 
dread Death, when he has beforehand told me it, as 
the moſt undoubted truth in all Philoſophy (and fo it 
15). that I cannot avoid to- love and delire Life > He 
muſt firſt renounce his Principle, and I my Nature, 
before: we can begin to philoſophiſe upon this Argu- 
ment. -- And theretore, ſecondly, be it ſo, that when 
Death is, we are not, yet what relief is this againſt 
the melancholy thoughts of the living, who as much 
as they love their own exiſtence by virtue of their 
former hg cannot but as much dread by virtue 
of the ſame the apprehenſions of its utter diſſolution ? 
So that as long as this invincible -inſtin& of Nature 
remains, that can neither be deſtroyed nor comman- 
ded, the anguiſh of this ſingle Meditation is too cloſe 
and ing to be allayed or over-ruled by any. ather. 
Or, as himſelf has framed the ObjeCtion, without fo 
much as attempting to anſwer it, (uz 2 qui vivimus, 
cum moriendum fit, nonne miſeri ſumus ? (2u@ enim po- 
teſt in vita eſſe jucunditas, cum dies & nottes cogitan- 
dum fit, jam jamque eſſe moriendum. What though 
_ after Death we ſhall never be ſenſible of the loſs of 
Life, yet whilſt we live what comfort can we enjoy, 
if we lie under ſuch an. invincible neceſſity of dying ? 
What freedom: and fatisfation can we reap; from all 
our Pleaſures, whillt this ugly thought haunts us _y 
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and night, jam jamque efſe morienduns * Whatever di- 
verting arts we i fly to to' ſtifle this refle&tion,; it 
is ſo unwelcome to our Minds 'and- ſo'affrightfull to 
our Natures, and ſo inſuperable'to all the powers-of 
Reaſon and Philoſophy, that when all is done there is 
no remedy but we muſt lie down and languith all 
our days under its fatal and intolerable expeCtations ; 
ſo that if any thing can be ſaid well of Death, it is 
onely this that it delivers us from: the fear of it ſelf. 
But however (proceeds he) Death ought not to appear 
ſo formidable to a wiſe Man, though it were for no 
other reaſon than that it delivers us from the miſeries 
of Life. "And when it is obje&ted that, granting all 
his ſubtilties, and' that there is indeed no'capacity ;of 
Miſery where there -is no Senſe, yet i#ud awgit vel 
potius excruciat, diſceſſus ab omnibus tis, que junt bo- 
#a in Vita, "Tis this that grieves and'gripes our Souls, 
thar we muſt for ever forſake all the joys'and com- 
forts of this Life ; he returns-upon the ObjeCtion with 
this brisk and nimble Anſwer, Yide ne a malis dict 
verius poſſit. You miſerably miſtake your ſelf inthe 
framing your Obje&tion, inſtead of the Joys and'Com- 
forts you ſhould 'rather have ſaid the Evids and Mi- 
ſeries of this Life.:1 And\when you conſider the emp- 
tineſs and diſlatisfaQtion of all its Enjoyments, and re- 
flet upon the fmart and the weight of all its Calami- 
ties, you will be ſo far from trembling at the; horrour 
of your Fate, that you will eſteem it-your' greateſt 
Privikge; and there may'you, ' when you pleaſe, take 
Sanctuary 'from alt ithoſe troubles and vexations that 
purſue you and all Mankind through the whoke courſe 
of Life. ' And now's not-this} think you, a mighty 
ſupport to the' Minds of Men, to be informed that all 
the Happineſs they are-eapable of isofiely to ceaſe to 
be miſerable > With what cheerfulneſs and tranquility | 

can 
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can thoſe Men live, that live all their days upon this 
lank Meditation, that though I muſt endure Torment 
as long as I endure Life, yet the time will come when 
I eſcape both, and ceaſe to be miſerable by cea- 
ſing to be. Oh the tranſport and raviſhment of theſe 
phuloſophick .Refleftions ! Who can deſire greater cafe 
and complacency of Soul, than to be always thinking 
(if thinking at all) that though my preſent ſtate be 
ſo utterly torlorn and reſtleſs, yet however this is m 
comfort that I ſhall one day be at quiet, when Death 
ſhall deprive me of all Senſe and Being for ever. Is 
not this a very comfortable repreſentation of the beſt 
condition. and: whole capacity of humane. Nature to 
be unceſſantly bandied up and down (like the old 
Britains between the Sea and the Barbarians) between 
two ſuch formidable Evils 2 The forrows of Life drive 
us to Death for refuge, and the horrours of Death 
fright us:back upon the Miſeries that we fly ; and thus 
whether we reſolve to live or to die we are equall 
diſtreſſed and miſerable. So that he is fo far by this 
principle of Conſolation from giving us any comfort 
i. the terrour of Death, - that he has inſtead of 
that deſtroyed all the comfort of Life too. | 
But Nature ( he tells us.) has not granted us our 
Beings upon the Title of Fee-ſumple, but has onely 
lent us the uſe of our Lives for a certain time, and that 
during ' pleaſure, and therefore we have no reaſon to 
complain of -her, whenever ſhe demands them back, 
becauſe ſhe gave them upon no: other condition than 
that we ſhould! always be ready-to reſign them upon 
demand. But if Nature have clogg'd her Kindneſs to 
us in beſtowing our Beings upon us with this hard 
Condition, ſhe had been much kinder if the had never 
beſtowed them at all. For the ſeverity of the Con- 
dition annexed to the Gift, not onely deſtroys all the 
2 pkaſure 
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pleaſure and enjoyment of it, but turns it into anguiſh 
and miſery. And this is all along our very complaint 
againſt Nature, that jhe has put us into ſuch a condi- 
tion of Life, as that we cannot enjoy it without con- 
| tinual grief and horrour of Mind. So that the has 
ſent us into the World, not like her Off-pring, bue like 
Malefattours, with the ſentence of Death paſſed upon 
us as ſoon as we are born. And therefore to tell. us 
that this is the order and diſpoſition of Nature is not 
to anſwer but to = the Objection, becauſe that 
; alone makes us fatally miſerable. So that when Mon- 
ſieur Charos asks me, If zt grieveth thee to die, why 
wert thos born ? I tell hum plainly, if I was born with 
that Condition of, dying for ever, I was born to no 
other purpoſe than to be miſerable : So that if it could 
have been in my power to have prevented my coming 
into Being, I ſhould more paſſionately have fled from 
Life than now I do from Death; And being I could 
not avoid to be born, I am bound all my days to 
curſe and hate the Cauſe that gave me ſo wretched a 
Being. At leaſt if Nature reſolved to beget us Mor- 
tal, ſhe might have been ſo kind as to have kept from 
us the knowledge and forglight of our own Mortality, 
and then might we have *enjoyed our preſent lives 
with ſome competent content and cheerfulneſs ; but 
when ſhe has given us ſo ſtrong a love of Life, con- 
tinually to embitter that with as vehement a fear of 
Death is onely to make our very exiſtence a ſcene of 
n—_ and to give us our Beings to be a torment to 
themſelves. And whereas, as he adds for our com- 
fort, that there is no ſuch-thing as length or ſhortneſs 
of Life in it ſelf, but that it conſiſts meerly in com- 
-pariſon ; and that the Inſe&t, whoſe Life begins and 
_ ends with one half revolution of the 'Sun, is as old at 

the evening of the day as a Man at threeſcore ; _ 
U that 
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that this is but a poor ſhift of Sophiſtry, as I have 
already thewn againſt the Epicureans, I would be 
content to exchange my Life of ſixty years with your 
little happy Inſect that hives but a day. For when 
the Sun has ſcatterd all the chill horrours of the 
night and darkneſs, and gilded the World with light 
and ſplendour, then it is that this little Creature thruſts 
up its Head, affays its Wings, forfakes the Clod that 
bread it and mounts up into the calm and gentle Air ; 
where it fports and revels and rejoyces in that Light 
and Warmth that gave it Being, and dances away all 
its little .Age with mirth and gaiety. Its Life is "Gow 
indeed: but pleaſant, ours lang and tedious; its Age is 
all: funhine, the greateſt part of ours darkneſs and 
ſorrow ; it fports away its little interval of Being, but" 
ours is fretted and conſumed away with reſtlefs cares, 
mournings and afflitions. | But that which makes the 
main difference between us.is, that this little Creature 
as'it lives mernily fo it dies unconcernedl{y ;- whereas. 
my whole Lite, howſoever otherwiſe happy, is tarn'd 
into meer anguith and bitterneſs with the- perpetual 
and mtokerable horrours of Death. Andthe longer it 
laſts, the more miſerable ir is, in-that it is nothing ele 
than vo-be-ſo. much rhe longer tormented with the 
fearfull expe&ation of a certain Evil; and 
De Conſol. 1: x. therefore as the Law (as Cardan obſerves) 
. -- "takes care that at the''execution of Malc- 
_ factours the more modeſt and leſs Ortminal ſhould be 
firft difpatched, but the bolder and greater Offendours 
be made SpeCtatours of the Death of others before they 
 ſutfferd-themſetves; ſo Nature, where the has a mind- 
to ſhew the greateſt kindneſs, puts ſooneſt out of pain, 
but where ſhe intends: ſeverity ſhe keeps Men: longer 
in fuſpence, and.makes them to behold their Friends. 
and panions Fate before ſhe brings them to their 
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own Execution. In ſhort, this is a very ſtrange over- 
ſight of all the Philoſophers, that when they have in- 
ſtructed us that the love of Life is of all paſſions-the 
moſt Natural, they ſhould notwithſtanding that with 
the ſame unanimity agree to perſwade us not to fear 
Death becauſe that is natural too. What a contradic- 
tion is this in Nature to force us to deſire the conti- 
nuance of Life, and yet require us not to fear its 
diſcontinuance? But if the firſt be (as it 1s)- the moſt 
natural of all our pafſions, it prevents the force of all 
others that are inconſiſtent with it. So that if in the 
firſt place we deſire to live, it is a vain attempt to 
perfwade us not to fear to die, becauſe upon the ſup- 
poſition of the love of Life, the fear of Death is un- 
avoidable. So that the Philoſophers having unani- 
mouſly laid the love of Being as the mental 
Principle of all their Morality, it ſpoils all their con- 
ſolatory Diſcourſes, from what Topicks ſoever, againſt 
the dread and' terrour of dying; and therefore it is 
needleſs for me to' purſue any more of their particular 
Reafonings upon this Argument, becauſe they all at 
firſt view daſh ſo apparently againſt this firſt Prin- 
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$ XXVII. *And now having, as he ſuppoſes, van- 
quiſht 'this King of terrours the fear of Death, he 
thinks it an eaſe task to rout all the little evils of 
Life ;\ and had he done that, he had without any far- 
ther pains. perform'd his whole deſign. For what can 
hurt the Man who fears not to die? - For Death is a 
remedy always at hand, fo that if he think it not 
convenient to. ſtruggle with the miſeries of Life, by 
_ dying he may put an end to all. But having beaten 
him out of that Sanfuary, which he had raiſed by 


his firſt days Conference, we ſhall follow him — 
U 2 t 
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the reſt of his enſuing Diſputations. The two next 
Enemies therefore that he undertakes are Pain- and 
Grief. And though his Diſcourſes upon theſe Argy- 
ments are very large, copious and eloquent, yet all 
the Philoſophy of them is comprehended in two- or 
three ſhort Propoſitions. The firſt is, That Diſhonour 
is worſe than Pain; and yet nothing can be more diſ- 
honourable to the courage of a Man, or more unbe- 
coming the dignity of a Plulofopher than complaints 
and impatience, or an abject behaviour under Calami- 
ties. Yes, no doubt there is a decency in bearing Af. 
flictions with a manly Courage. What then, is this 
any remedy to relieve or aſſwage the Pain ? For, firſt, 
wherein conſiſts this ground of comfort ? Is it not 
that. other Men judge that you behave your ſelf hand- 
ſomely and like a Man 2 Now who are they > They 
- are either the fooliſh or the wiſe part of Mankind. 
But how can the Opinion of Fools afford any comfort. 
to a wiſe Man 2 Eſpecially when you have (and that, 
juſtly) diſcarded the common People as an ignorant, 
idle and regardleſs herd. And as for the Opinion 
of the Wiſe, which way can that alleviate any Man's 
Pain? For if you are in Pain; and counterteit that 
you are not, if they are wiſe they know that you 
diſſemble, and certainly their knowledge of your Hy- 
pocriſie can be no comfort ; or if they thought you. 
in good earneſt, it is not conceivable how their FG 
Opinion ſhould afford any true. fatisfaQtion to a wiſe 
Man. But, ſecondly, how does the decency of my 
behaviour any way aſlwage my Pain 2 Or do the 
Cholick, the Gout and the Stone rage ever the leſs for 
- the ſtoutneſs of my look? And then if the Pain be 
not rebated by my Courage, though I have ſtrength. 
of Mind enough. to ſeem to". follow this advice, yet 
am I notwithſtanding never the leſs miſerable. _ 
. that. 
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that-I deny-it to: be a wiſe advice, for though it is 
not ſufficient to- remove our Pains, yet it inſtructs us 
not to double their ſmart by fretting under them: 
And that is the moſt material difference between a- 
wiſe Man and a Fool in this caſe, that the one endures 
onely the ſimple and natural ſenſe of his Pain, where- 
as the other by his impatience adds to that the an- 
* guiſh of his own reſentment, which affe&s quicker 
and pierces. deeper than the Pain it ſelf, and makes 
way tor it through the Body into the very Soul. But 
though the advice be wiſe not tomake our ſelves more 
miſerable than we needs muſt be, yet it is utterly 
ineffectual to.make us leſs miſerable than we really 
are. And therefore it is no remedy tagainft the Dif: 
temper for the cure whereof it is preſcribed, becauſe 
the Pain it ſelf is the ſame with all the refolution in 
the World as it is without it. And yet: that is the 
thing that he undertakes, to bring, us to an abſolute 
neglect and contempt of all Pain. . And'then, laſtly, 
we are 1n quelt of Happineſs, whereas: this-onely: in- 
{tru&ts-us how to behave our ſelves under Miſery ; 
and fo deſtroys the Suppoſition of the Subject of our 
Queſtion, which is, Whether a Man under Pain can 
be Happy 2. and that he cannot 'is very evident, be- 
cauſe all. Pain is Miſerable: And if it be ſo, Sentences 
will doe no good, unleſs he could give us ſome real 
ground of comfort to ſupport our Minds and cheer 
up our Spirits; and-for that there can-be no-other than 
the thoughts of and refle&tions upon an Happineſs to 
come. And that indeed would make all our Pains 
very light and tolerable ,. but without-it- there is no 
remedy but they muſt lie upon us. with their: full 
load. But Vertue,: he ſays, requires Patience. It does 
ſo, but it does.not aſſwage. Pains: And: if'it could; 
yet taken alone, it is ſo far tram ſupporting our: _ 
that 
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that it cannot ſupport it ſelf; as I have mn part proved 
already, both againſt the Epicureans and the Stoicks, 
and thall do more largely when I. come to conſider 
. our Authour's Diſcourle.upon that Argument. And 
this is all that T meet with material in lus Second Book. 
For as for the Examples of the Lacedzemonian Boys and 
the Roman Gladiatours, and other Inſtances of Har- 
dineſs, they onely prove” the ſtrange power of Cuſtom 
and Education, but are no proof that they are leſs af- 
feted with their Pain becauſe they are able to ftifle 
the natural expreſtions of it. But however it looks 
brave and generous out of Principles of reafon to be 
able to doe what they are able to doe out of a meer 
cuſtomary Hardineſs. - It 'is ſo, and more than that, 
4t is Wiſe too. —PE that, I fay, is no relief a- 
gainſt the Pain; and if it be not, our Philoſopher 
talls ſhort of his whole defign. For as in his for- 
mer - Diſcourſe he endeavours to deliver--us from 
that miſery that we ſuffer from the fear of Death, ſo 
in this he undertakes to-reſcue us from that which 
we ſuffer from bodily Pain ; and then if he has pre- 
ſcribed nothing to' remove it, he has done nothing to 
his fe.. Though after all, his Diſcourſe is very 
wiſe and uſefull, .in that it keeps'us from: encreaſing 
our Pains when we cannot allay them. And that 
alone is of very confiderabke uſe- in humane Life. 
And I doubt not but we may (as he ſays we may) 
arrive to a great degree of Patience and Conſtancy 
by an. habitual Firmnefs'and Reſolution of Mind, or 
as he exprefſes it, 'by an inward diſcourſe with our 
ſelves to doe nothing that is weak and unmanly; and 
therefore, whenever we ſee a Calamity to approach 
us, to: betake' our delves-ro- theſe thoughts as it were 
to our Arms, and to ſtand prepared to receive it with 
a ſteady Foot and: .an nted Look; and then 

| | though 
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thongh . we: cannot repulſe it, yet we: ſhall bear it 


$ XXVIII. The-next Paffion that he undertakes: 
is that which he calls Agritudo, Grief, Trouble, or 
Diſcontent of. Mind for all loſſes and misfortunes that 
either have or may betide us. And, firſt, he confeſſes. 
that this is an humane Paſſion, that we are not: made - 
of Flints, nor hew'd out of Rocks, but that there is a 
natural ſoftneſs and tenderneſs in Mankind, which 
forces them to yield to the weight of thoſe miſeries that 
opprebs them; and therefore that it was not abſurdly 
faid of that eminent Philoſopher 'of the Academy 
Crater, that udoleucy was ſo tar from being the per- 
ieftion of Wiſedom, that it was the effe& either of 
outrage 1n the: Mand or numndnefs in the Body, and 
that as long, as a Man has the uſe either of his Senſes 
in the-one or; his Underſtanding in the'pther, he can- 
not avoid to ſhrink whereever he feels it fmart. And 
yet far-all this he undertakes to rid us of all kinds of 
ciſtwbance; which if he:could perform, I muſt canfeſs- 
his'Plidoſophy-is much more powerfull than his Ora- 
tory, thanghchere his Ebquence muſt be very 'great 
too. to perſwadte: us out of our very Senſes ; For that 
is the main Argument of his Diſcourſe,” That what- 
ever Tronble we: may think we lie under never ariſes. 
irom any real Cauſe but meerly from Fancy and Opi. 
nion: 'But:this methinks: he ought to:have proved by 
running through all the fuppoſed Miſeries of humane 
Lite, and if he cond ſhew that there is no reality in 
any of them; that would plainly make good/his Un- 
dertaking, that. there, s no- real cauſe: of 'trouble' in 
the World, nay that would fave[hm-the/labour. of all 
his other philoſophical Diſcourſes; -for it is'plain that 
if there be no ſuch-thing as Evil,” there is no-need of 
: any. 
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any comfort againſt it. But inſtead of this. he onely 
makes good his own Propoſition by his own Defini- 
tion; 2a fault, of which all the Philoſophers are ex- 
treamly guilty : all trouble fays he' is. unreaſonable 
becauſe all perturbation is a motion of the Mind either 
void of 'or contrary to Reaſon, that is to ſay, becauſe 
it is unreaſonable. And yet this (I am ſorry to fay 
it) is all the proof that this great Man brings to make 
good ſo ſtrange a Paradox, that whenever Men com- 
plain of any thing that diſquiets them, they do not 
really feel any inconvenience at all, but onely dream 
and fancy that they do ſo. As if all Mankind were 
' in the ſame condition with the Mad-man 

De Conſel. 1. x. that Cardan ſpeaks of, that though he had 
a great Eſtate and his Barns and Store- 

houſes full, yet becauſe he could find no Corn in the 
Straws, that he was wont-to pick in his raving fits, 
was continually bemoaning  himfelf that he muſt be 
famiſht for want of Bread. But whether the Evils of 
Life be real or phantaſtick, there is a very cunning 
trick to avoid all their trouble ; that is, by foreſeeing 
and expeCting them, -in that it is not ſo much the Ca- 
lamity as' the: Surpriſe that afflidts the minds of Men. 
And here, in the firſt place, I grant that this prepa- 
ration of the Mind to receive the blows of Fortune 
does not a little deaden their ſtroak, and that the Man 
who throughly conſiders to what innumerable Miſe- 
ries humane Nature is obnoxious, when any of them 
befall him is not half ſo much grieved as he that thinks 
of nothing but Sunſhine and Proſperity. But though 
this may perhaps make us leſs Miſerable, yet it does 
not make us in any degree Happy, whictr is the thing 
that -our Philoſophy here promiles, and if it do not 
perform it, - our ObjeCtion ſtill ſtands good, That up- 
- en their Principles there is no ſuch thing as humane 
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Happineſs ; and then as to that point it matters not 
what arts and methods there may' be of leſſening-hu- 
mane Miſery. ' But then, ſecondly, this Artifice as 
much as it abates in the intenſeneſs of the trouble, ſo 
much it encreaſes it by extending it. For as a fore- 
ſeen misfortune affe&s not the Mind with ſo ſharp an 
Agony when it comes, yet the very foreſight it ſelf 
is tome degree of Anxiety, ſo that it takes oft no more 
o as preſent _ _ it has inflicted AY as 
anding u to expect an Enemy, h 
it —— fright that would have been made - 
a ſuddain Aſſault, yet is it a conſiderable _—_ of pains 
and hardſhip in 1t felf. | So that —_— the miſery 
may ſeem more tolerable by being rgone by de- 
grees rather than all at once, yet taken all together it 
15 never the leſs miſery. And therefore it was a moot 
Point even among the ſenſual Philoſophers themſelves 
which was moſt eligible, to ſuffer all at once, as the 
Epicureans ; or to anticipate ſome of the preſent mi- 
ſery by premeditation, as the Cyrenazcks. Epicurus 
his- preſcription was never to think of miſeries till 
they came, -but on the contrary Ariftippus his advice 
was to be ever thinking of them. . And which was 
the wiſeſt counſel it is very hard to determine ; for-it 
is a very melancholy thing to be always reckonin 
upon being miſerable ; and beſide the natural angui 
of ſuch thoughts themſelves, they inflict upon- us: in- 
numerable Evils, that would otherwiſe have never be- 
faln us; they make every miſery that: is but. poſlible, 
to be an aCtual grief and torment. And on the other- 
ſide, it is very grievous to be ſurpriſed with: an unſuſ- 
pected miſery ; the fright is as great as the ſmart, and 
the defeat of our expeCtations greater than both. .- So 
that though in this Controverſie our Philoſopher is 


pleaſed to tide with the Cyrenaicks, he brings no _ 
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for his ſo doing beſide his ranming down the Epicu. 
rean Philoſophy-in groſs ; and RT wamtros 
cerns the Cyrenaicks as es; for though they 
difler in this particular Propoſition, they both agree 
qiaes bur fer Baby: A har bring Goppaled, © 
meſs but of the @fd bg 
15. hard to fay who gives the wileſfbadvice to prevent 
miſery, either he that by foreſight abaves but extends. 
the Pain, or he that by negle& contrafts it into a 
fharper but a ſhorter ft. Though which focver is 
Deſai, which rhe wary by anery 7 for they 
, W B75 A $'O g , k 
both refolve 4nto m—_ the ſame" Principle, that 
we are condemn'd to miſery; and therefore, fays one, 
eount upon it atorchand, and'then you-will feel it leſs. 
when it comes ; no, ſays the other, think as. lirtle of 
ir 8s is poſſible, it 1s-enough toendure when we-can- 
not avoid it.. And this is al] the comfort that our 
Philoſopher, and indeed all SeQts-of Philoſophers ſend: 
us.m-againſt the Eyils and Misforrunes:of Life, to let 
us. know that fuch and-ſuch 1s the condition -andl fare- 
of Mankind; Art thou torturd with any violent .and 
\ Diſeaſe why ! thou wert born with a Body: 
able to ſuch Diftempers. 'Has Death. robb'd thee of 
thy dearcit:Friend > why ! 'hewas born Mortal. Haſt 
thou ſufferd great Lofſes > why !' then Fortune is un-- 
eonftant, &c. A'ſtrange way to be happy this, -onely 
byicounting uporr being miſerable !! Can'this —_— 
the tortures' of the- Stone, -to be told that my Body is. . 
expoſed to:their rage ?- does this leflen my Pain > Has. 
*-any :influence upon my ſenfories, or does it at alf 
dull and mortifie their ſenſations 2: Nay, 1s-not this. 
the very root-of all my miſery, that T have ſuch-a fad: 
and.experimental-convidtion-of the inevitable Evils of 
kumane Lite ?: 'And: when a. Mam. 1s rackt and: torn: 
7. | apleces. 
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apieces with torments, 'tis no more eaſe than it is 
news to him to . be told that indeed he may ſuffer 
them. So that rhe refulr of all came to. no more than 
this, we all knew the wortft of our condition, that ir 
is fatalky miſerable, and therefore we muft refolve to 
bear it as we can, which is not to make us patient, 
but fallen , diſcontented and deſperate. What then 
will you fay, is there no difference between a Foot and 
2 Pluloſoper > Truly upon their Principles very little 
as to this Point. They are both liable to the 
ſorrows and calamities of Life, and: equally deſtitute 
of any grounds of comfort to. ſupport their Minds 
under their ſufferings. -For it is not Paradoxes and 
great Sayings that can.doe the buſineſs, and they may 
preach to us ten thouſand witty - ms, but no- 
thing tan ever really affe& us, unleſs the diſco 
of ſome real and ſubſtantial good ; that indeed would 
enable us to endure all our prefent forrows, not one- 
7 with patience but- with: « fs ; in-ſhort, no- 
ing but the reaſonable: hope and expeQation of the 
happineſs of another Life can bear us up under the 
ac and calamities of this. an rr = 
Principle being not taken in among their philoſophick 
Rules, Advices and Receipts of Happineſs, they fel as 
ſhort of its: attainment as the vulgar-and' the ignorant 
part of Mankind.” Though I'will not fay-that _ 
were altogether as miſerable, becauſe the foolith 
ſuperinduee their own voluntary trouble from wit 
to their caſual ealamities from without. , Thus though 
a Philoſopher does not affwage his Pain by: his Pati- 
ence, yet 4 Fool" increaſes' it by his Irmpatienee. 
TONER mam advantage of all their Philoſophy 
was this, that it inſtructed: them in the true value of 
the things of this Life,'1o that they might'not abuſe 
themſelves and theirhopes with-too ſwelling and vain 
| | X 2 expecta- 
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expectations, and ſo forgo the aCtual comforts of their. 
lives, ſuch as they are, tor pompous and troubleſome: 
nothings. . And that is the unhappy condition of the: 
vulgar herd, that they underſtand neither themſelves 
nor the World; but -are bred up to Covetouineſs or 
Ambition, and fancy to reap ſuch a vaſt Happineſs 
out of their deſigns, that is not in the leaſt fuited to 
their preſent condition, . but is onely ſuch a Paradiſe 
as they dream of; and thus not being aware of the 
meanneſs of their capacity, forgetting their mortality, 
and not conſidering that they creep upon the Earth, 
they think to lift their heads aloft, and fancy they 
walk among the Stars, take mighty pains to compaſs 
their little great deſigns, and it at laſt they doe. it, 
they are then fadly cheated of their expeCtations ; if 
they doe it not, are then infinitely undone, and 
for ever ſtrangled with inſupportable grief and anguiſh. 
This, I fay,.is the great and common folly of humane 
Life and . the ground of Mens-renouncing that little 
quiet they might otherwiſe have-:enjoyed,, onely to 
ue ſome great and anxious fancy. Whereas wiſe 
Men deal faithfully with themſelves, refle&t impartial- 
ly upon 'the DR of their Natures, underſtand 
the true ſtate of humane Afﬀairs, and expect no more 
from the World than the World is able to afford; and 
hence they moderate their deſigns and defires, and do 
not loſe that little preſent tranquility that they might 
enjoy, with furious and reſtleſs proſecutions atter ſuch 
an __ as they can never obtain,.; But though 
they do not load themſelves with needleſs. cares and 
vexations, yet they muſt with all-the reſt of Man- 
kind couch under ſuch as are-neceſfary and unavoi- 
dable, becauſe they have no- ſubſtantial good to ſup» 
part. their Minds. under them, and. for want-of; that 
abe-diflerence between a, Fool: and.'s Philoſopher in 
7 Ed : pount: 
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point of poſitive Happineſs is very little and incon- 
{iderable. | 


& XXIX. And thus having taken in as it were all. 
theſe little Outworks of the Philoſophers, we now 
come to lay ſiege to their very Capital, viz. That let 
our condition be what it will, Vertue will ſupply alt 
Wants and overcome all Miſeries ; or that that alone 
is, as Brutus expreſſes it, abundantly ſufficient to its 
own Happineſs. Than which there is no one thing 
more greatly-and magnificently faid in all Philoſophy, 
and it is a Sentence worthy the. noble Courage and 
Gallantry of its Authour, by which. he. apparently: 
ſteard the whole courſe of his Life, though -1t ſeems 
it faiſd him at his Death. - But if there: be any ſuch 
thing as Vertue (fays our great Philoſopher) it is en- 
tirely fatisfied in it ſelf, and being ſo, 1t is aboye all 
the attempts of Fortune, and then may with confi- 
dence 'and bravery deſpiſe all whatfoever, that can 
befall it. This, this is the true ground of all. philoſo- 
phick' Wiſedom , ſlighting all other. things as trifles 
wholly to employ our ſelves in this-great and noble 
exerciſe of Life. . O thou ſovereign Guide of humane 
Kind, thou Patroneſs of - good Men, and Scourge of 
Vice, how forloxn and deſpicable a thing were the 
Life of Man or Man himſelf without thee > Thou 
didſt at firſt found Cities, thou didft at firſt call thas 
wild Beaſt Man out of Cayes and Dens into Socicties, 
thou wert- the firſt Authour of all Domeſtick and Ci: 
vil Friendſhips, thou art the onely Foundreſs of alf 
Laws and good Manners ; to thee alone doe- we owe 
all-the Comfort and. Happineſs of humane Life,- and 
to thy Divine Diſcipline do we entirely ſubmit 'our 
ſelves; one day ſpent according to.thy Precepts is in- 
finitely to be preferr'd to an; Eternity;e VERN 


| 


[6 much Miſery; arid therefore he 
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With many more fuch flights and tranfports are we 
entertain'd in this eloquent Diſcourſe, and it feems to 


| have been written with a more than uſual warmth 


and ſpirit out of that vehement delight he ever had: to 
oblige and gratifie his juſtly admired Brutus - But as 
for Arguments he is forced to fatisfic himſelf with 
fach as himſelf has already confuted. For it is very 
obfervable that he here wholly quits his own Sedts of 
the Peripateticks and Academicks, and turns perfect 
Stoick, and caſhiers all the Goods both of and 
Fortune out of the accounts of Happineſs, and con- 
fines all the nature and exerciſe of it onely to a Life 
conducted by the Rules and Laws of Vertue. Firſt 
then, let us fee for what reaſons he forſakes his own 
Diſcipline ; and, ſecondly, by what Arguments he 
eſtabliſhes that of the Stoicks. As for the reaſon of 
the firſt it is very obvious, foraſmuch as no Man can 


' be Happy that is in Miſery; and therefore if that may 


be created by the Evils of Body or Fortune, then' no 
Man, how good or wiſe foever, is capable of being 
Happy. For if chere be chree kinds of Good and three 
_ there is, then he that is 
rorrured with all the Evils of ewo of them, that is, 


| he that is racked with all manner of pains in his Body, 


and is oppreffed with all the fpites of Fortune ia his 
Eſtate is, notwithſtanding all the Happineſs that he 
an reap from the third ſort of Good, ſufficiently mi- 
ferable. Secondly, no Man can be happy that- 1s not 
ſecure” of his Happineſs, in that his —_——— is 

that two 
ſhares out of his own power can have no ſecurity 'of 
their Enjoyment, and fo no Happineſs. So that if 
health of Body 'and proſperity of Fortune be two ne- 
calary ingredients of humane Happineſs, the caſe is 
plain thaernt 4s impbiible to fecure that, becaule it is 
Sb ; umpoſlibke 
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impoſible to enſure their continyance. Byt of the 
uncertainty of theſe things I have already di 
againſt the Epieureans, andnow T ſhall, ina few words, 
repreſent their Vanity. Suppoſe then a Man bleſſed: 
with all the advantages that the whale Warld is able 
ro afford him, what 1s it all but a fhadow and a phar» 
mim > And, to make fhort work. of it, how vain and 
tmaginary are the wes of the moſt envied and: 
defiwed conditions of Lite > For Deinces cannoeenj 
beyond the capacities of private Men, and chang 
they may poſſeſs the whole Workd, yet they ean uſe 
taſte no more -of it than woes rs geen "Their 
Appetites:are as fmnte as ather Mens, and when 
have.afl the delicacies thar a wanton or a witty hon 
_ ry candeviſe, they can but. RISES to Satiety,. 
and ſo can the meaneſt and deſpicable Cottager.. 
In ſhort, they enjoy nothing beyond others but tu- 
mults of pats WET -unleſs great Cares and: 
Fr grants. Fev/A. ammo 
Ss. An is Car | Pe Genſal. I 24 
a vary apt inſtance in Charles the Fifth, 
King of Spaiz and of Rome, the moſt for- 
_—_ Drinee, _— of —_ Ro _ mas» 
ny :foregoi : who enj a e Empire: 
not one a5 _ but ks xt fr was Fae: 
ceſfsfull in all his Enterpriſes beyand his. hopes. and: 
deſires ; who was not onely-abſolute 'Sovereign in his. 
own Dominions, but Umpire between all -Chriſtian- 
Princes, and diſpoſed of Sergniories and Kingdoms at- 
his imperial will and pleaſure. And. yet this mighty: 
Man lived always in danger. of the Tncurſions of So/y- 
wax the Great, was continually fretted with the end- 
leſs Diviſions of the German and Italiay Princes, per- 
plexed. with the loſs of this Fleet and that Army.. 
Now,.-ſays. he,. ſhall we eſteem this Man lappy, that- 
was: 
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-was ſo' perpetually diſquieted with fuch cares, ſuch 
dangers, ſuch loſies ? May T periſh if I would not ra- 
ther chooſe the condition of a poor Carthuſian, though 
it is in reality no better than that of a Slave. And 
as if this had been a real propheſie, that great Prince 
ratified it not many years after by his own choice; 
taking Santuary from all his. Greatneſs and Proſpe- 
rity by entring into a monaſtick Life. And ſhould 
we ranſack the Hiſtories of all the moſt fortunate 
Princes in the World, we ſhould quickly find all their 
Felicity embitterd with ſo many Griefs and Croſſes as 
to conclude with Py, after all his ſearch, that there 
never was any ſuch thing as an happy Prince in the 
World. And now, when we have cut off the vanities 
of State and Grandieur, that ſo much dazle and amuſe 
thoſe that know them not, and ſo little fatisfie thoſe 
that do ;-the delights of Nature that remain, and that 
all Mankind-doe or may equally enjoy, though they 
are not altogether as uſeleſs and impertinent, yet are 
they altogether as unable to miniſter any competent 
fatisfa&tion to the Minds of Men. For as for the plea- 
ſures of the Body, their enjoyment conſiſts rather in 
allaying Miſeries than in any true and real Delight ; 
for- they are Pleaſures upon no other account than 
their ſupplying ſome preſent wants, and when the in- 
digence <« any Appetite is appeaſed, its Pleaſure then 
ceaſes, and hm Apicius has glutted himſelf with the 
choiceſt 'delicates that wit or. wealth can compaſs, he 
does then loathe and naufeate them more than he ever 
defired or reliſht them. Beſide this > onexidey (as 
Plutarch ſtyles it) this little lump of Fleſh is of all 
things the unfitteſt to be made the ſeat of Happineſs; 
not onely becauſe all the Pleaſures it is capable of, are 
ſo vain, ſhort and tranſient, but becauſe it is liable 
to. ſo many, ſo Tharp, ſo hſting, and fo ſtubborn pains, 


any 
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any. one - whereof is heavy enough to weigh down 
our biggeſt Happineſs, though it were much more 
ſolid and ſubſtantial than it 1s. And yet there is no 
Man that does not labour under ſome diſtemper or. 
other, and though poſſibly at preſent he may be free 
from its actual pain, yet he cannot avoid its | 
fear and foreſight ; and certainly no Man can be hap- 
py that lives either in aQtual miſery or under the con- 
ſtant expe&tation of it, and yet into theſe two ſeaſons 
is humane Life as naturally divided as into Night and 
Day. And then as for the Goods of Fortune, no Man 
was ſcarce ever yet 10 —_—_— lucky as to have 
her always to comply with his deſires. Ari/totle here 
reckons up Riches, Friends, Authority, good Birth, 
vertuous - Oft-ſpring, Strength, Beauty, a ſufficiency 
not onely for a Man's np ne Wants, but all the 
neceſſities of Kindred, Friends and Neighbours. What 
a ſtrange variety of Ingredients is here preſcribed to 
make up an unattainable Happineſs > For can any. 
Man ever be fo phantaſtick as to imagine he can com- 
paſs all theſe particulars ? It he can, he is certain to 
enjoy more Happineſs from his Fancy than ever he 
can reap from his a&tual Enjoyment. No, the World 
is too thick crowded with Evils for any Perſon that 
paſſes through it to eſcape them all ; and yet one 
ſingle ſorrow embitters all our comforts, and one di- 
faſter. rifles the magazine of all our joys. 
At leaſt one acute Diſeaſe withers the moſt cicero. 
proſperous and flouriſhing condition ; ſo that 
ſuppoſe a Man whoſe Enjoyments are as great as his 
Deſires, enriched with Vertue and in favour with 
Fortune, yet one ſharp Diſtemper deſpoils him of all 
his Comforts, and one rebellious Humour is enough 
to poiſon a whole Sea of Content, and mountains of 
Joy are. not able to counterpoiſe one ſingle Miſery. 
mo Y Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a Man advanced to the top of all poſſible Pro- 
ſperity, and encircled with an affluence of all Delights, 
yet a fit of the Stone diſrobes him of all his Grandeur, 
and caſts him into a condition infinitely more com- 
fortleſs than the moſt deſperate and forlorn Poverty. 
And this is the ſaddeſt proof of the inevitable miſery 
of humane Life, to conſider to what innumerable ſor- 
rows we are obnoxious, and how impoſliþle it is to 
eſcape them all; and yet if one ſingle Miſery do- 
but mix it ſelf with all our Joys, how ſuddainly do. 
they vaniſh and diſappear, and how fatally do we fink 
a the intolerable Burthen. -In ſhort, all the Glo- 
ry and all the Happineſs of Mankind, is not able to 
ſupport him under an ordinary Diſtemper. To fay 
nothing of the Gout, the Cholick, the Stone, Pleuriſies, 
Feavours, Conſumptions, and a thouſand more Inſtry- 
ments of humane Miſeries; the Palpitation of the Hearte, 
that is fcarce accounted among Diſeaſes, if . 

Podag. Exc. We may believe Cardas, who knew it very 
| well, is like the pains of the damned. Nay, 
if but a fit of the Tooth-ache make any Man mi able 
he can neither eat nor ſleep; and whilſt it laſts it is 
not in the power of all the Wealth and all the Philo- 
fophy in the World to help or to relieve him. From all 
which it is ſufficiently evident what good reaſon he 
had to renounce his own Maſters, that would have 
every wiſe Man ſecure of his Happineſs, and yet make- 
the goods. of Body and Fortune part of it, of which: 
no Man can have any ſecurity. And now. let us ſee 
how he acquirs himfelf upon his own new Principles. 


F& XXX. Firſt he-refers us to: his foregoing Diſ- 
putations, that if he have there concluded as he ought 
according, to the Rules of Logick, that then Vertue- 
alone. is abundantly ſufficient to its own —_— 3 

| ecauſc: 
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becauſe he has there effeftually taken away all per- 
turbations both of Mind and Body ; which being re- 
tnoved, every thing is avoided that is deſtruftive of 
an nappy Life; for it is they, and they onely that 
make him miferable; ſo that Vertue being able to cure 
or remove them all, 'tis for that reaſon alone ſufficient 
to its own Happineſs. Bur then if he have performed 
nothing of all this in his former Diſputations, then 
this way of arguing turns back upon himſelf, that 
Mankind is fatafly miſerable, in that it is expoſed to 
fo many Evils, which it is not in our power either to 
fly or conquer. For as himſelf argues, how is it poſ- 
 fibſe for my Man not to be miſerable, that fears ei- 
ther Death or Pain, when the one is often preſent 
and the other always at hand ? to which if you add 
all the innumerable calamiries of Life, ſome whereof 
we feel, and all we fear ; and if we have no remed 
againſt all that trouble they create, we are not oncl 
ot happy but in the hi degree miſerable ; ſo 
that, having ſhewn that he has performed nothing 
of what he has undertaken in his former Diſputations, 
I may now juſtly conclude him by his own ment, 
thar there 1s no relief againſt the miſeries of humane 
Life. But then, { , What though we are fur- 
niſhed with Antidotes apainft Evils, yet that does not 
place us in a condition of Happineſs, for it is one 
_ thing to be happy and another not to be miſerable; 
fo that, all miferies taken out of the way, there is 
ſtill fomething more required to give us actual con- 
rent and faristation. No, ſays he, but as the Sea is 
made-calm onely by the ceaſing of Storms, ſo is a 
Man happy by the cure of his Paſſions. This is a 
pretty Sitmlitude, but (as moſt Similitudes are) a very 
weak Argument, for the calnmeſs of the Sea is a ſta- 
' Pid, life-lefs ard inſenfible thing, but Man's Happi- 
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neſs ariſes from his own Senſe and Refleftion ; - and 
therefore it is not enough for him not to be rufled 
with Sorrow and Diſcontent, but to render him real- 
ly happy, he muſt enjoy ſome ſubſtantial and ſuitable 
Good, that may gratifie his Faculties, and fatisfy his 
Mind. So that though he had performed what was 
promiſed in the former Diſcourſes, yet notwithſtan- 
ding that, has he done nothing towards the acquiſt- 
tion of any real and poſitive Contentment. 

| But he proceeds; every Creature has its proper Per- 
feftion, the proper Perfe&tion of the Mind of Man is 
Reaſon, the Perfe&ion of Reaſon is Vertue, Vertue 
therefore is the PerfeCtion, that is the complete Hap- 
pineſs of humane Nature. And it is true that every 
Creature excels in ſome peculiar Faculty, but then all 
its Pleaſure and Satisfa&tion conſiſts not in the ſingle 
gratification of that Faculty, but beſide that all its other 
Appetites are to be gratified in their ſeveral Senfati- 
ons; and if they are not, that alone will overthrow 
all the Delight that can ariſe from the exercife of ifs 
ſupreme Faculty. Thus the moſt accurate Senſe in a 
Spaniel is ſmelling, which yet can afford bur little 
contentment, if he be tortured in all his other Senſes. 
And © it is plain that the higheſt Faculty in a Man is 
his Reaſon, but then it is plain too that the utmoſt 
emprovement of that can never place him 1n a ſtate. of 
fovereign Happineſs, if he endure Pain and Miſery in 
his other inferiour Faculties ; ſo that it is, not the Per- 
fetion of our higheſt Faculty, but of our whole Na- 
rure that is our ſupreme Felicity. And therefore that 
conſiſting of Senſe as well as Reaſon, it is not Rea- 
fon alone howſoever accompliſht and emproved that 
can complete our Happineſs. And then ſecondly, it 
there be no immortality, not Vertue but Selt-intereft 
is the perfe&tion of humane Reaſon ; for if Man be 
| OE capable 
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capable of no other. but his preſent Happineſs, then 
his Reaſon will tell him that he is onely concern'd to 
take care of that, and to value Things and Attions 
not as they are good and evil, but onely as they are 
ſubſervient to his own preſent Advantage. And. then 
is the-very Being of Vertue overthrown, which were 
not Vertue if it did not oblige to Duty contrary to [In- 
tereſt ; for that is the onely difference between a good 
and a bad Man, that one prefers Duty before Intereſt, 
the other Intereſt before _ Again, all Happineſs, 
fays he, is matter of Joy, all Joy delights to thew it 
ſelf what delights to ſhew it ſelf is glorious, what is 
glorious is praiſeworthy, what is praifeworthy is ho- 
neſt, and therefore nothing is good but what is honeſt. . 
Or thus, whatever is good is deſirable ; .whatever is 
deſirable deſerves approbation ; whatever deſerves 
approbation has worth and dignity in it ſelf ; what- 

ever has worth and dignity in it ſelf is praiſeworthy, 
whatever is praiſeworthy is honeſt , and therefore 
whatever is good is honeſt. Which Argument he 
purſues after the manner of the Stoicks in an hundred 
other ways of connexion ; but howſoever it is varied 
all the ſtreſs of it lies onely in the connexion of /auda- 
bile with honeſtum, praiſe or commendation with Ver- 
tue; for how great ſoever compaſs they may take, 
that is ſtill the laſt medium by which they joyn Hap: 
pineſs and Vertue together. So that though the Sto- 
icks wrote numberleſs Books of Sorites ( as they calld 
them ) upon this Argument, they all amounted: to no 
more than this one ſhort Syllogiſm-; whatever is good 
is praiſeworthy, whatever is praiſeworthy is honeſt, 

and therefore whatever is good: is. honeſt. 

De Fin, I, 4 But this, as Tafy himſelt has elſewhere 

anſwered, is a very trifling and precarious 
way of arguing. For who (ſays he) that _— 
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the goods of Body and Fortune to be part of our 
—_— will be fo eaſy or fo lilly as © grant the 
firſt Propoſition, that all good is praiſeworthy ; or 
that being granted, there is no need of proceeding 
to the ſecond ; for there is no doubt of it, but that it 
all good be praiſeworthy, all good is honelt tov. And 
therefore Ariſtotle and the whole Schoo! of the Peri- 
pateticks, apainſt whom they diſpute, will flatly de: 
ny the Afſertion, and tell you that Health, Strength, 
Riches, Friends, Authority are very good things, and 
yet deſerve not that which Men call praiſe and coms 
mendation, that is the impuration of moral Goodneſs. 
So that to paſs this —— as they do withour 
any farther proof , is to take what no Man will 
grant, and then to conclude from it what themſelves 
pleaſe. And now this one falſe ſtep being barrd , 
there is an end of all the Stoicks voluminous Diſputa- 
tions, and of all our Oratours rhetorical Flourithes, 
that are onely ſo many artificial tranſports and fortns 
of Elequence in praiſe of this one Propoſition ; all 
which, if it be falſe, can never make it true; and 
therefore till that is done, is all nothing but empty 
Declamation. And for that Reaſon I ſhall purſue him 
no farther here, but ſhall return back to his foregoin 
Diſcourſes, and ſhew firſt that he himſelf, after all his 
pains, has not been able to lay better Grounds than 
the Epicureans for the ſtability of Vertue, nor more 
effeftual Motives for the obligation of its practice. 
And ſecondly, that when he has ſaid all he can, that 
Vertue alone is ſo far from being any ſufficient 
ground of Happineſs, that it is not able to deliver 
us from any ſingk Miſery ; from both which it evi- 
dently appears, that there is ſome farther Account to 
be given of the Ggvernment of the World, if there be 
fuck a Providence as I have proved, that has made 
| Happt- 
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Happineſs our End , and Vertue the means to at- 
ealn It. . 


| $ XXXI. And firſt, the ſtate of the Controverſy 
berween him and the Epicureans is, whether Pleaſure: 
or Honeſty be the Supreme Good. That Pleaſure in- 
- the ſenſe of Fpicurus 15 not we have already proved ; 
and now we prove that Honeſty alone withaut ſome 
Motives. and Enforcements beſide it {elf is fo weak a: 
thing, thar ſenſual Pleaſure and Self-intereſt muſt get 
the upper hand of it ip the Minds and the Aﬀtions of 
Mankind. And if ones we can prove that, we have 
routed the whole deſign of all his mortal Morality ; 
and for its proof we ſhall follow his own: ſteps. And 
firſt, whereas he defines Honeſty to þe ſuch a thing,. 
as taking away from it all other Rewards and Advan- 
tages is juſtly commendable for its own ſake , he 
makes it onely a glorious nothing, For what does 
this great word Vertue ſignifie when ſeparated from. 
all other Conſiderations > Do not all the Philoſophers. 
agree there can be no ſuch thing without Prudence 2: 
And: will not common Diſeretion diftate to any Mam 
not to doe, much leſs to ſuffer any thing for the fake- 
of Vertue unleſs upon prudential Motives ?- and then: 
_ ought to give us. ſome account of the Grounds; 
and Reaſons that we have to prefer Vertue for her- 
own fake above all _—_ elſe, and that without any 
preſent regard: to- our ſelves ; for if we aC&t with re-. 
gard: to that, then we att not meerly for the fake of- 
Vertue, but for the fake of the preſent Reward. But,. 
fay they, Vertue is its own: Reward. Be it fo, then: 
this turns us back upon: our own Principle, that it is. 
of no force of it ſelf but by virtue of its Reward ; and: 
then if we chooſe Vertue beeaufe it is its own: Re- 
ward,, we. chooſe. it. for the ſame reaſon as.it it were- 
| recom: 
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recommended to us by any other Reward. But how 
is it its own Reward ? For if it be true Vertue it muſt 
foregoe all things rather than it ſelf, otherwiſe ſtill it 
is nothing elſe but preſent Deſign and Self-intereſt. 
Now then, how can Vertue taken alone give me any 
recompence or fatisfaCtion for any loſs that I ſuſtain 
meerly upon her account > How can Juſtice alone 
requite my Honeſty if I loſe either. my own: Eſtate 
becauſe I will not violate her Laws ; or my Neigh- 
bours, when I might have gotten it by Fraud or Op- 
preſſion ? -How can Fortitude that puts me upon all 
manner of Dangers even of Life it ſelf, recompence. 
my pains, if it have no other Reward beſide the un- 
accountable Happineſs of enduring them > So that 
this Maxim, that in general. looks ſo great and glori- 
ous, when applied to particulars is plainly no better 
than-a ſhining and an empty bubble. And then to 
tell us as he does, that Nature alone obliges us to Ver- 
tue, is to ſay nothing at all, unleſs he would inform 
us too by what Sanctions this Nature ties her Obli- 
gations upon us. For there can be no obligation that 
is not enforced by Rewards and Penalties ; ſo that if 
Nature bind Men to Honeſty againſt preſent Intereſt, 
it muſt give them ſome reaſon of the Duty ; that is, 
it muſt propound to them ſome advantage on the ſide 
of Juſtice, and then they do not choole- their Duty 
. againſt their Intereſt, but foregoe a leſſer for a greater 
advantage. 

So that if Nature put us upon the practice of Ver- 
tue, it is by virtue of ſome Reward ; but where that 
fails, it 1s in vain to talk of the power and authorit 
of Nature, or any thing elſe. And whereas he ad 
that other Creatures have no apprehenſion but of their 
preſeat Neceſſities, that yet Mankind is endued with 
ſuch a vigour and fagacity of Mind as to foreſee - 
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the- conſequences. of Things, - and. to take the whole 
compaſs of humane Lite into conſideration, and there- 
by to determine it felf to the. deſigns of Vertue and 
Honeſty. ,This amounts to no more than what Ep4- 
curus himſelf affirms, viz. that in the: whole: Account 
of. things 'Vertue is for the moſt part moſt pleaſant 
and advantageous ; and that where it is not ſo, there 
is no ſolid Reaſon why it ſhould be moſt eligible : 
So that ſtill Epicurus 1s plainly in the right, that 
whilſt we diſcourle-of Happineſs as attainable in' this 
Lite only without any expeCtation of future Rewards, 
Honeſty if ſeparate irom Intereſt is. no more than an 
empty Name, and amounts to no more dignity than 
popular Opinion. | 
And-as for all. the fine Stories that he tells us of 
ſome: brave and heroick Men: that /have- been juſt to 
their own diſadvantage, when they might! have been 
unjuſt without, danger or diſcavery ;. it argues the 
generoſity of their Nature and their Roman Educa- 
tion, but does not prove that they lay under any the 
| leaſt Obligation to it, and wholy reſolves 1t into-an 
empty Name, ard enforces it with no: other Reward 
but meerly Vainglory. For if it be recompenfed with 
no advantage in this Life, nor have hopes of any in 
the next, there remains no other motive to perſwade 
its practice than barely to be talked of. 24, 25-28] 
And this was the caſe of his own famous Country- 
men, Curtius, Torquatas, the Decii, 8c. that caſt them- 
ſelves upon extravagant and deſperate Attempts, one- 
ly to be praiſed by their Fellow-citizens, that is out 
of vanity and oftentation ; for if they had no proſpect 
of a future Reward, they could have no other induce- 
ment to ſacrifice their Lives and Beings. So that all 
the fine Stories both of the Grecian and Roman He- 
roes ſignify no more than thoſe of the Boys at _— 
Z and 
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and the Gladiators at Rome , who endured any hard- 
ſhip, even Death it ſelf with a ſteady Countenance 
for no other Reward but the applauſe of the SpeQta- 
tours. And if this be all the ground of Vertue, we 
are 2gain- turnd. back to the Epicurean Hypotheſis, 
viz. that it has no Foundation beſide the Opinion of 
the common People, and yet that that is none at all, 
I think I have already proved. more than enough a- 
gainſt the Epicureans. 

But laſtly, as Vertue alone is no ſuffictent Founda- 
tion for it: ſelf, ſo: much leſs is. it able to ſeeure our. 
Happineſs. | 

For firſt, granting all their ftrein'd Panegyricks, 
that it- is (as it 15) without all competition-the no-- 
bleſt and moſt raiſed Satisfattion of humane Nature, 

t it-is-no- ſecurity againſt the common Calamities-of 
kna Life ; and though: it may inſtruct how to- 
bear the blows-of Fortune, yet is it: no enchantment 
againſt its- force, nor impenetrable to its ſpites. Its 
Votaries are: no-more exempted from Difafters and' fi- 
niſter Accidents than+ the Profligate and” the Vicious. 
But all Mankind-are equally aſſaulted by thoſe Troops-.. 
of: foreign Calamities that haraſs the confines of hu- 
mane Contentment with: perpetual Alarms .and En- 
counters: And though it were poſſible for-Philofophy. 
(as-it is not ) to alleviate our-Miſeries, yet-it can ne- 
ver-tranſmute them into Joys;-and though the infu- - 
ſion of Vertue into the Cup of AMi&tion may leſſen, 
yet it cannot abolith its bitterneſs.. In ſhort, though . 
wiſe Men were-able to abate the ſenſe of their Cala- 
- mities by: prudent Reflections, whilſt the froward anc. 
paſſionate- double their-. Reſentments--by- their-impa- - 
tience ; yet they-can neither make themſelves ſenſeleſs . 
of evils and malicious Events, nor ſo far. alter -the Na-- 
tures of Things; as to.extract Pleaſures out of _— 
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Senſations. For howſoever any Se& of Men may af- 
tect to vent Paradoxes and ſpeak big Sentences, yet 
the moſt Stoical and conceited Apathiſt of them all 
would have but little heart to boaſt of his Pleaſures 
under Cholick pangs. Sickneſs and Poverty loſe not 
their Stings when they faſten. upon. good: Men; and 
Vertue, whatever it does, repreives us not from the 
impreſſions of Senſe ; and: therefore- kowſoever our 
Minds are qualified, we are always expoſed to the 
Caſualties of Body and: Fortune. So that ſtill a cala- 
mitous Vertue is ſo far from rendring us completely 
happy, that it cannot make us leſs nuſerable ; and. is 
rather an Object of pity than deſire, and apter to move 
compallion than envy. 

But ſecondly, the great ſervice of Vertue is to ſup- 
port us under and recompence us for thoſe Loſſes that 
we ſuffer upon her account. Now how is it imagi- 
nable that ſhe can doe this 2 By her ſelf-alone > But T 
have already ſhewn that ſo ſhe is nothing; and that 
no good Man can draw any fatisfa&tion from his be- 
ing undone for having done well, if meerly his ha- 
ving done well be all the Reward'of his ſo doing, be- 
cauſe he-can never fatisfie himſelf that he has done 
wiſely too; and then Vertue ſeparated/from Prudence 
becomes Folly, and that can give no wiſe Man any 
real Contentment; and if it ſhould he would neither 
be a wiſe Man, nor his Content real. But a good 
Conſcience is the effett of Vertue, and that alone makes 
every good Man happy. But if Vertue haye no other 
Reward beſide it 1elf,' it lays no ground for a good 
Conſcience to bottom it ſelf upon. ' For what Com- 
tort can, it be.to any wiſe Man onely to be conſcious 
to himſelf. that he has undone himſelf for 'the fake 
of. Vertue, when he can give himſelf no reaſonable 
account, why he ſhould ſtick ſo ſtubbornly to her in 
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oppoſition to his own Tntereſt > For, that Vertue alone 
is no reaſon, is already: proved ; and if there be any 
other, then is there ſome other ground of Happineſs 
belide meer Vertue and Conſcience, and that is the 
thing we are in queſt of; but without it, a good Con- 
ſcience alone is the ſame thing as Vertue alone. What 
then, ſhall Vertue aſcend the Rack and the Gibbet, and 
leave Happineſs behind it 2 Yes, it Vertue will be fo 
hardy as to encounter Racks and Gibbets by her own 
naked ſtrength, ſhe may thank her own raſhneſs if 
Happineſs: torſake her there : For as there is no Plea- 
ſure in -being rackt and torn afunder , ſo neither 1s 
there any in ſuffering it meerty for the fake of Vertue. 
But then, as Happineſs cannot aſcend the Rack, fo 
Vertue will not : For to what purpoſe fhould a wife 
Man endure 'Torments tor no other recompence than 
onely his enduring them, and yet that is the higheſt 
Exerciſe of his Vertue. It he be wiſe, he will fay or . 
doe any thing rather than ſuffer the leaſt thing for he 
knows not what ; and if he be a Fool, it 1s not Ver- 
tue but Folly that mounts the Gibbet. So that which 
way foever Men turn themſelves, all Morality ſinks to 
nothing without our Suppoſition;- and therefore-ſceing 
the-Governour of the Warld has provided ſo carctully 
for it even in the Nature of Things, there 1s no avot- 
ding the Concluſion: but that this muſt be added to 
it, becauſe without it all. his other Proviſion would - 
be uſeleſs-and ineffectual, :; | 
Upon ſuppoſition then that there is a- Deity, and 
that this Deity has cnafted thoſe Laws: for the go- 
vernment of the World, that I have deſcribed in the 
farmer part of this Diſcourſe ;. it follows with' unde- 
able demonſtration that tor that Reaſon alone , 
though there were no other, he has withall provided 
'qome other ſtate of things beyond that-of this 7 Yi 
Life, . 
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Life ; becauſe otherwiſe when he has built this World 
with ſo much art, and contrived the Nature of Things 
with ſo much wiſedom, he has done it all to no pur- 
poſe; and then there is neither Art nor Wiſedom. So 
that theſe being antecedently proved , this that 1s fo 
unavoidably connected with them, though it had no 
other proot, ſtands upon the ſame evidence of Reaſon. 
Eſpecially when it is fo needfull not onely to moral 
but to natural Philoſophy, that without it not onely 
all the Laws of Vertue vaniſh into nothing, but the 
whole frame of Nature ſinks into utter Chaos and 
Contuſion. x 

For that the World was built by a Principle endu- 
cd with Wiſedom and Underſtanding is I hope ſufi- 
cilently demonſtrated from thoſe evident Ends, Uſes - 
and Deſigns of Things that he propounded to himſelt 
in their order and contrivance ; and yet unleſs we 
ſuppoſe ſome other ſtate of things than what is at pre- 
ſent viſible, after thoſe undeniable Demonſtrations of 
all thoſe wiſe Deſigns that appear in_every part and 
parcel of Nature, it will as demonſtratively follow 
that the whole was made to no end at all. Which 
becauſe it is ſo plain a contradi&tion to what was be- 
tore ſo evidently demonſtrated, that alone is as evident 
a Demonſtration of this, that is fo certainly conneCQted © 
with it, as 1t 1s of it ſelf. 
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$-T- WY. FF Aving demonſtrated the general Providence - 
., of God in the Government of the World : 
-. 2 by thoſe Laws of- Nature that he has en- - 
ated-.and- proclaimed to all his rational Creatures ; 
and proceeded,,.as far as the natural uſe-of our Facul- - 
ties would guide me, . to diſcover both the Duty and -: 
the Happineſs of Mankind. -. I now advance to a much - 
greater and more glorious diſcovery of: both,..by that- 
particular: Revelation that he has- made both-.ot them - 
and himſelf in the Chriſtian Inſtitution.: And here the - 
Advantages both as: to the Certainty- of the Reward : 
and the Perfection of the Law.are fo exceedingly great, . 
as almoſt utterly- ro ſuperſede the neceſlity- and uſeful- 
neſs-of. the, former: Diſcourſe. . ; 
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For, firſt, we were there forced to make out the 
Law of Nature to our ſelves by various Obſervations 
of Nature and Trains of Reaſonigg, but here we find 
them all diſtintly and DN forth for our 
preſent uſe into particuſar;-Rules . and Precepts, and 
made eaſie to our practice by familiar Inſtances and 
Examples of:Life :} ſo that row without ahy laborious 
workings of our own Minds, without any knowledge 
of Nature, and without .any $skill in Philoſophy, our 
whole Duty is made known to us tn a Syſtem of 
plainand eafie-Propoſtnens:. » 1 OT CTTSD 
'And- then;-ſecondly/ when we had wrought out 
the Law's of Nature to our ſelves from the nature of 
Things, after that we were forced to work the proof 
of a tuture Reward, out of 'them ; and. though the con- 
nexion, when it is diſcovered, is very evident and un- 
deniable, yet it requires ſome carefull intention of 
Mind, and competent skill in the Art of Reaſoning 
to diſcover it; whereas now it is made evident to us 
beyond all doubt and exception both by certain Re- 
velation and experimental. Proof ;. . the knowledge 
whereof is conveyed to us by ſuch undoybted _Re- 
cords that we could ſcarce receive greater fitisfa&ion: 
of the matter of Fa& by the Teſtimony and Convicti- 
on of our own Senſes. And the Divine Providence has 
given us ſo great an Aſſurance of the Being of a fu- 
ture ſtate, that we have not much more of the -pre- 
ſent. At: leaſt the Grounds and Motives of our Chri- 
{tian Faith are ſo convincing and demonſtrative as not 
onely to perſwade, but even to enforce our Belief ; ſo 
. that no ingenuous and unprejudiced Mind can with- 
ſtand their Evidence, though it is poſſible that malice 
and peeviſhneſs may. defeat- their Effteacy.; and fo. it 
may too,” if it pleafe, over-rule the Power of Mathe- 
matical Demonſtration. hs 


But 
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But uf Men will be honeſt and: impartial in'ithe 
Enquiry, and not do manifeſt - violence to'their' own' 
Convictions, - it will. be as eaſie for them to doubt of 
or disbelieve all the Problems about Lines or Numbers 
as: to ſuſpect the Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Not that--it- is: capable. of the ſame kind of Evidence, 
but becauſe its Proofs are ſo-forcible in their own kind, 
that upon the ſame ground that any Man ſhall diſtruſt 
or demur upon their credibility, he is: obliged to an 
univerſal unſettledneſs and' irreſolution- of Mind. For 
when we: have weighed and:confider'd the whole ac- 
cqunt of Things, we ſhall find the:rankeſt $cepticiſm 
to be. very little more: unreaſonable than Infidelity: 
Becauſe though the Evidence of all matters of Fa& 
and Faith be onely hiſtorical, : yet ſome-hiſtorical .Evi-- 
dence is ſo ſtrong and-convictive; as in the laft re. 
ſult: -of._ things /to equal [Mathematical Denonſtra: 
tions: -I know -indeed we are; told by ſome: earned 
Men that in matters of this nature we are not to ex+ 
pect demonſtrative Arguments, -when the things:them- 
ſelves are not capable of any. other than mora/ Cer: 
tainty, - | 7 ) 3711 7:20 
But here I would firſt enquire; 'What they mean/by 
moral Certainty. And to this their Anſwer is ready; 
That it is all the certainty that the Nature of t 
thing is capable of. - But if that- be. the definition of 
moral Certainty, then is all certainty moral, for every 
truth is capable of its own kind of certainty.” * +: 
'But then, ſecondly, There are very many things; 
from which I am in reaſon obliged to ſuſpend my 
Aſſent, becauſe they are not capable in their own 
Natures to warrant.its Wiſedom ; and - though I can- 
not- rationally ; expe& more certain grounds concer- 
ning them, yet I cannot rationally give up. my Af-_ 
{ent to them, © becauſe their Evidence (though the 
£18 | Aa cleareſt 
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Ceareſt that in that caſe I can expe) is too obſcure 
4nd uncertain to found any confident Afﬀent upon. 
Thus have I a moral Certainty that Romulus was. the 
Founder of Rome, 2. e. I have all the proof of it that 
the matter is capable of, and yet have I not ſufficient 
grounds to venture any thing that nearly concerns me 
upon the truth of it ; becauſe the firſt beginning of the 
Roman Story is in many things very fabulous, and-in 
NR m being ſufficiently certain. 

And therefore, thirdly, If by moral Certainty the 
mean any leſs degree of evidence, as they plainly do 
when they diftimguifh it -from the more certain ways 
of proof, ' then the fcruple that remains aſter this their 
determination is this, that the very thing, the betief 
whereof is made the Foundation of our Religion, 
is capable of no 4ugher of evidence than 

moral — In that it ſeems not cormfiſtene wir 
the Divine Wifedom : and Goodneſs to fay-'any ng 
as the Foundation of Farth, but upon the firmeſt 
moſt evident Principles, when it is a matter of fo 
vaſt and mfmite concermment to Mankind: ſo that 
when the Object of our Faith is a matter of the ;grea- 
teſt moment, it 'is / bur juſt and reaſonable that the 
evidence of its Truth ſhould be proportionable to the 
weight and value of its Importarice. 

In thort, If they mean thar this-particular Hiſtory 
has as great evidence as it is capable of, then-all thar 
they fay, amounts to-no more than this, that it has 
as much proof as 'it has. If they mean that this hi- 
ſtorical Truth has as much certainty as any hiſtorical 
Truth whatſoever is capable of, then'why ſhould they 
call this. kind of certainty moral rather than any other? 
Hiſtorical certainty it is, but hiſtorical certainty is as 
certain 1n its kind, as phyſical or mathematical are 
in the kinds. And 'I kave as great aflurance _ 
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the Fariitique Rebels riufther'd Kitiy £54965 the Firſt, 
4 I have of ary Propofition itt Eaclid; and 4 thath 
greater than'T have of ary thitlg in fitural Phifolb- 
phy, except the Being and Providerice of 4 Deity 
which indeed equals it. And the farfie evidence 
the Grounds and Motives of our Chriſtian Faith carry 
along with them ; in rhat the Hiftory of it aflerts it 
feff with fo great and ſomany demonſtrative citcimry- 
ftarices, as makes it impolſibfſe to be falle. 


$ IT. For though their dire& evidence be made 
up of tmany leſs evident Particulars, yet the accumula- 
tion of all together amounts to the full evidence of 
demonſtrative Certainty. It being impoſſible that fo 
vaſt a maltitude of fair and pfaufible things ſhould 
confpire xo vouch and authoriſe a- tneer” 
Arid that a' paſpable Lie ſhotld by charice have 1s 
fiueh evidence of proof as can be detnanded' for the 
what can be more 4bſolately incredible than” that 4 
ffietr Fable' ſhould be' fet' off with aff the Advintapes 
of Arguriient, that the trueft arid'beſt vouch't Hifto- 
fy in the World-can pretend to'?? And yet, I fay, fo 
ae ry een gpepedhrr rafeayerr ae Fe 
aith, thae' th it be ' to' hold: out ag; 

their' lingle DE 5 bir united: ay err 
grow into an evidence fo preat that it is httle leſs 
than irreſiſtible. They come ſo ſtrong arid fo thick 
_ our Minds, that they force their own' way ; fo 
t it is ſcarce left in the power of an honeſt Mind 
to-refiſt ſuch armies and legions of Reaſon; though T 
kiiow a ſtubbora Man miiy ſtruggle with the ſtron- 
geſt conviction, and if he be” refolved' to be hamour- 
ome in his Infidelity, it is riot in the' power of all the 
reaſon-and all the demonſtration in the World to m_ 
Aaz '2a wil 
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a willull. Underſtanding, ;And, yet at prefent I ſhall 
. *wave all that.variety ot Argumeat that. by.direCt force 
aſſerts and proves the Divine Authority of the Goſpel, 
and rather chooſe to proceed in an inverſe method, 
_ by turning the Infidels Weapons and Sceptical Ob- 
jeQtions upon themſelves. So that whereas they are 
wont to attempt the Feundations of our Faith, with a 
few weak and little Cavils, I will load their Infideli- 
ty with ſuch an intoleralile heap of Abſurdities as ſhall 
for ever daſh their Confidence and diſarm their Im- 
ey And if -I can demonſtrate the horrible Abſur- 
ity of Unbeliet, that wilt be an. irreſiſtible demonſtra- 
tion of the Reaſonableneſs of Belief. And I choſe 
this way: of procedure rather than the. other, becauſe 
though perhaps it is not more evident in it ſelf, yet is 
it more affecting .to the generality of the Minds of 
Viee-; For I find moſt Men ſo il-naturd as to be much 
more apt .and forward to diſcern a Falfhood than to 
acknowledge a Truth, fo that it is much more eaſie to 
convince them: by the Abſurdities of that, than by the 
rational Proofs of this. .. Though the chief reaſon why 
Tpitch upon this method is becauſe it is moſt proper and 
ſutable to the temper of this preſent Age : In that there 
. are. a _ of _ boo aan among - gens be- 
cauſe they can fay four or five witty things againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, will by all _ be-ſettin 
up-for. Infidels, in ſpite of all that innumerable mul.- 
titude of  fober and reaſonable Arguments, that, if 
they do nat utterly prevent, yet.infinitely out balance 
all. their little Talkings. ' And if they can but pick up. 
. two or three unhappy .Remarques. upon. the holy 
Scriptures. out of - that fooliſh Book the Leviathay, 
they think themſelves made for-ever,. and how happ 
are.they in the Iuckineſs of the diſcovery. It mend: 
their bumours and raiſes. their parts;. and they - ws 
| rather 
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other day were but ordinary Mortals-2s to the en- 
dowments of Nature, and ſufficient'/Dances as to the 
COIs of Learning, immediately become great 
Philoſophers and deep Clerks. The torward Youth 
ſets up in his Country: for. the Man. of Logick :and 
Diſputation, makes the ſimple and ignorant People 
ſtand. amaſed atthe Wit: and:'Profoundheſs. of our 
young Maſter's Diſcourſe, and the: poor Village Curate 
is ſure to be the Trophee of his Confidence; and-if at 
any time-he chance to encounter .a Man. of Learning, 
with what .briskneſs does :he artaque his Gravity 5 a 
Gnat is-not more troubleſome with. its little fting'and! 
buzz, than he with his fmallSophiſtry. Ahd though 
the Truant be no better furniſhed than the Fews fup- 
pal the Carpenter's Son to have been, you ſhall find 
. him upon; all occaſions ing with the DoQours 
and Rabbies: of the' Temple: Arid he ſhall difperfe 
all that -heapand accumilation of: Arguments that the 
moſt learned of then is able to produce in defence of 
the Chriſtian Faith with any pitifull Repartee; 'rhat 
beſide that it-is: ydid!ofi all Reaſon, has:ſearce 'Wit 
enough to tempt any Man to: laugh. beſide himſelf. 
Now it is 1n vain'to\.convince fuch'Men by down- 
right dint of Argument, and therefore ſeeing they have 
not Wit or ing enough to be:reaſon'd into Truth 
and Sobriety, I ſhall take another ' courſe: with them: 
by ſhaming them into it; 0. 1 EV! 
Let us then turn the Tables, and conſider a little 
how many ftrange and ineredible things thoſe Men 
are forced to- believe, that are reſolved 10: disbelieve 
the Goſpel. And here immediately appear fuch vaſt 
numbers of horrid - and. ghaſtly 'Incongruities; as are 
enough to ſcare any ingenuous Man: into'the-belief of 
any thing in the World rather than be troubkd with 
fuch a monſtrous and unreaſonable Infidelity. They 

| m 
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maxt foree their underſtandings to believe numberleſs 


contradictions to the common; reafon and tence 
of all Mankind; and they fwallow not fingle abſur- 


jo Article of their unbetief i pregnant 
extravagant and ———————— | 
+ gr. And for the 


ae, -Be ty hte ba firs av Phd 
. nt, 

pends upon it 2s the cleareſt demonſtration not onefyy 
of his Dotrine, but ofall the other ts where- 
yr his RR And: m—_ _— it is 
hat we find-laims (© ofren _mjoining his Difcipkes not 
ol me mfeyrgtcd Works and Dtiracles eilt afrer his 


Thus: when. his Apoſtles. had: deelared 6 Rim the 
firmneſs & their Belicf rhur he was the true Meſſias, 
be charges then (Hut. 16: 20:) that rhey 
fhould: ll cr din; of it; anck rakes occaticrr 
——— Deatfr 


where —_ 0 the aorking: of the might hs 

Power, which he: wrought in:Chrift, whex -E I's of 
Gliry raiſed: him- from: the dead, Ephieſ, 1. rg. And 
this PP was the: meaning of thoſe wo imme: 
| iately 
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veiukby -our Saviour to.. his foremention'd 
orndiy Verily 1 fay wnto'; you, there-ate thoſe here. 
preſent that ſhall wot taſte of Death ill they ſee the 
Son of Man coming in his Kimgdom : (Ione 6. 28.) In 
that he was as evidently declared;by. this to be/the 
Meſlias or Son of God, TX thawing rapes mg 
kmaly enthron'd in Heaven by:the. — 

So again when the Devils that he Ws 
forced to confeſs him to be the Mefſias, fs al ſtill com- 
mands them filence. He was not willag ther cre 
ſhould be too much notice taken of him before his 


And fo again when: he had taken his three chief 
Diſciples to behold fas ton, thereby. it; 
confirm their Faith againſt the rune of his Suffering, 
when he had done that, he charges phens, \fayinyg, te 
the Vifiou' to wo Man watill the Son of Man be rifeu 
from the dead : (Mart. 17. 9.) Becauſe the great evi 
dence and- cereainty- of that would: give 'undvubred 
cradit'to'this and all their other Rear wheveas till 
then Men would be very diflicultly ace amegF ot 
lieve ſuch jomand undead rhizgsy after 
that, and rhe undeniable per cy 
the Apoſtls who att = 
being ar all duficu ro 
ie woakbb almoſt i 
therefore « 
kid the whoke 
Principle. This 'was the relpterion of all their Dif 
putes with che'unbelieving World ; and when den im 


Religion, the onely ſtate of the Queſtion was whether 
Chriſt were riſen. the dead. - This alone _ 
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the aſſiſtance! of any: other. proof: was thought ſuch a 
forcible and-convi Sava waxy, that it/ſuperſe- 
ded the conſideration of all other leſs: evident and im- 
 Portant reaſonings ;. and where* this was. not able to 
prevail upon ther minds of Men; ae deſpaired. of any 
lurceſs fromiaby —_— x org Principles, ©. . | 
This: then-being Lit this'one Article ſpe- 
ciftc NES td Hi ad befare propoſed thoſe 
wild, thoſe' extravagant; thoſe incredible abſurdities 
that: muſt be fwallowed. -upon " diubelick. 
2" 
FR IV. C Firſt Fee fly belles: that the: Apoſtles, 
Pvarigeliſtsand: Diſciples of' Jeſus, who pretended: to 
have been:eye Witneſkes of. it, both would and could 
impoſe upon: .the: World with: a manifeſt lie, 'and in 
thardhey believe ten thouſand abſurdities, ; For: it is 
on torn no-doubt; ; that Meniendued, I will not 
a ,with\Prindiples -of cotnmon: Senſe, Reaſon and 
Diſcretion, (that is more than I need ſuppoſe) it is 
canopies to. our preſent purpoſe onely to ſuppoſe them 
ith that. ;hatural_Inſtin&,: that-they have in 
'commori-with all other Creatures; wiz. Love of Life 
and-defire of (elf-prefervation; It-is,' I fay, eaſily; cre- 
ible that fuch Creatures as theſe would fo willingly, 
# wilkully age all advantages of Pleaſure and-Profit; 
cheerfully expoſe them ml to ſo mariy Hazards 
and Hardſlups mt hg rn proaches and Contumelies;. 
and ſo pvc nu mor ure fo-many: Tortures and Mi- 
ſeries, ſo; many Bonds and Impriforiments, ſo many 
Martyrdoms and Perſecutions, = to bear Teſtimo- 
_  nyito what themſelves knew to. be a.lewd and ſhame- 
ks Impoſture. : 'Tis a —_ thing that ſo Eons 
and. fimple. Men ſhould conſpire together to the ma- 
nifeſt'ruine.of all their _— Intereſts onely to gain 
credit . and. belief. to. a palpable - Fallbood. - .That ſo 
—i many 
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many hundreds that pretended to be eye Witneſles 


both of all our Saviour's Miracles in his Life-time and 
his Reſurre&ion after Death ſhould lay down their 


+ Lives to atteſt a falſe Report ; and that no Torments, 


no nor the moſt cruel Death could ever prevail upon 
any of them to deny or diſown their Teſtimony. 

[r is- poſſible indeed, though not very uſual, that 
Men ſhould lay down their Lives for a talſe Opinion, 
becauſe it is poſſible for them to believe 1t to be true ; 
but it is by no means credible that they ſhould perſiſt 
to Death for the juſtification of a falſe Teſtimony ; 
For 'if-it were falſe, they knew it to be fo, and then 
if-they will die in defence of its truth, they contradict 
the firſt inſtin&t of their own Natures, and throw 
away their” Lives for nothing. Eſpecially when be- 
ſide that there was no preſent advantage in the Lie it 
felf, ſo none could enſue upon'it ; For they could not 
poſſibly expect any reward of Wealth, or Honour,'or 
Power from the propagation of an extravagant and a 
proofleſs Lie. Nay, they quickly found that they 
muſt either part with all that was dear to them 1n this 
Life, and even Life it ſelf, - or forbear to ſpread and 
divulge the Fable. Now that Beings endued with hu- 
mane Nature ſhould at&t and ſuffer after ſuch a rate for 
no deſign at all, nay, againſt the deſign of all deſigns 
is a thing ſo croſs'to all belief, that' I may challenge 
all the Infidels in the World to aſſign any one: thing 
that is more incredible,  '! jt DV! OE! 2 

If a great number ,of harmleſs-'and well-meaning 
Perſons ſhould offer their Oaths to atteſt any matter 
of Fact, it. juſtly commands and immediately: over- 
rules our Belief. And yet it is an eaſie thing tofu p__ 
that a great multitude would: fealit/ with: their'B 
that they ſaw Jeſus doe! ſor many . miraculous things, 
though they were conſcious to themſelyes that they 
' Bb never 
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never faw him doe any one of them. [They were 


certainly in a very pleaſant humour, when they co- 
venanted among themſelves to ſacrifice both their 


Lives and Fortunes to abuſe the World with an un- - 


profitable cheat ; but yet however one would think 
Racks and Gibbets would have ſpoild the frolick. 
And it is highly credible” that any Men, but much 
more theſe ; 64 who have given us no ground to 
ſuſpe& their integrity, becauſe they could have no 
motive to forgoe it, ſhould prevaricate after ſuch an 
odd and extravagant manner with Mankind, yes and 
themſelves too. And when ſo many plain and ſimple 
Men, fo apparently without Craft, and without De- 
fign, without Advantage, without Intereſt, have gi- 
ven the World the moſt unqueſtionable proofs that 
they were ſerious and in good earneſt as to the cer- 
tain truth and reality of what they related, atter all 
this what wiſe and wary, Man would not ſuſpect the 
Forgery and disbelieve the Relation ? 
But this Argument I find proſecuted by Zuſebius 
with extraordinary acuteneſs both of Wit 
Domonſt. Evang, and Reaſon. Suppoſing, fays he, that 
L 3- See 3- 'our Saviour never wrought any of thoſe 
| Miracles that are unanimouſly reported 
of him by his Diſciples, we muſt then ſuppoſe that 
they enterd into Covenant among themſelves aftcr 
this manner : Men and Brethren, what that Seducer 
was that lived among us tother day, and how juſtly 
he ſufferd'Death- for his yide Impoſture, we of all Men 
have moſt reaſon to know ; and though others that 
were lefs intimately acquainted with him and his ways 
of deceiving, might have ſome opinion of his worth 
and honeſty ;: yet we, that were the daily Companions 
of ſais Converſation, ſawi: nothing in him anfwerable 
to the greatneſs of his pretences, but that his —_ 
| | _ deſign 
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deſign was by all the boldeſt Arts of Craft and Hy- 
pocriſie to get a Name in the World, and therefore ' 
let us one and all join hands and enter into folemn 
Covenant among our ſelves to propagate the Belief of 
this impudent Cheat among Mankind, and to fain all 
manner of Lies for its Confirmation ; to ſwear that 
we ſaw him reſtore Eyes to the Blind, Ears to the 
| Deaf, and Life to the Dead; and though it be all im- 
pudently falſe, yet let us confidently report it, nay, 
and ſtand too it to the laſt drop of our Blood. And 
becauſe, after all his great and glorious Pretences of 
being no lefs thar the Son of God, he was at laſt -exe- 
cuted as a vile Malefa&tour, with all the circumſtan- 
ces of ſhame and diſhonour, we muſt agree among our 
ſelves upon ſome Lie to wipe off this diſgrace. 

Let us therefore reſolve to affirm with an undaunted 
impudence, that after he was thus diſhonourably Cru- 
cified, the third Day he aroſe again, and often conver- 
ſed with us in the ſame familiar way, as he had al- 
ways done before his Execution. But then we muſt 
be ſure to ſtand unalterably to the impudence of the 
Lie, and to perſevere to Death it ſelf in its aſfertion. 
For what abſurdity is there in throwing away our 
Lives for nothing 2 And why ſhould any Man think 
it hard to ſuffer Stripes, Racks, Bonds, Impriſonments, 
Reproaches, Diſhonurs, and Death it ſelf tor no reaſon 
at all? Let us therefore unanimouſly and vigorouſly 
ſet our ſelves to the deſign, and with one conſent 
agree to report ſuch impudent Falſhoods, as are of no 
- advantage either to our ſelves, or to thoſe we deceive, 
or to him for whoſe ſake we deceive. Neither let us 
be content to propagate this Lie onely among our 
own Country-men, but let us reſolve to ſpread it 
through all parts of the habitable World, impoſe new 

Laws upon all Nations,overthrow all their old Religions, 
; Bb 2 command 
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command the Romans to quir the Gods of their An- 
ceſtours, the Greeks to renounce the Wiſedom of their 
Philoſophers, and the Egyptians the pretended Anti- 
quity of their Superſtition. Neither will we take 
the pains to overthrow theſe ancient Cuſtoms of the 
molt polite and moſt powerfull Nations in the World 
by the torce of Learning or Wit or Eloquence, but by 
the meer Authority of our crucified Maſter, Neither 
will we ſtop here, but we will travel to all barbarous 
Nations in the World, reverſe all their ancient Laws, 
and command their obedience to a new-Religion, and 
this let us reſolve to go through with an undaunted 
courage and reſolution. For it is not an ordinary re- 
ward that we expect for our Impudence, nor is it for 
vulgar Crowns and Trophies that we engage our ſelves 
in tuch hard and hazardous enterpriſes. No, no, we 
are ſure to meet with the utmoſt ſeverity of the Laws 
in all places whereever we come, and tite truth is we 
deſerve it for diſturbing the publick Settlement onely 
to eſtabliſh a ridiculous Cheat and Impoſture. Bur 
tor this who would not endure all the torments in the 
World, burning, hanging, beheading, crucitying, and 
being torn in pieces by wild Beaſts? All which we 
mult, as we will ſccure the honour of the Impoſtor, 

encounter with a cheerfull and reſolved Mind. For 
what can be more praiſe-worthy than to abuſe Ged 

and affront Mankind to no purpoſe, and to reap no 

other benefit from all our labours beſide the pleafurc 

of vain, tooliſh and unprofitable lying? And tor that 

alone will we blaſpheme all the Religions that have 

been from the beginning. of the World to gain wor- 

ſhip to a crucified Malefattour ; nay, we will lay 

down our Lives tor his Reputation notwithſtanding 

that we know him to have been an impudent Im- 

poftor ; and tor that reaſon is it that we honour him 

| . {0 
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fo highly, becauſe he has put ſuch a diſhonourable 
abuſe upon our ſelves. Who would not doe or ſuffer 
any thing for the ſake of ſo vile a Man > Who would 
not undergo all manner of Sufferings for a Cauſe thar 
himſelf knew to be meer falihood and forgery ? And 
theretore let us conſtantly to the laſt breath averr, that 
he raiſed the Dead, cleanſed Lepers, caſt out Devils, 
and wrought all manner of Miracles, though we arc 
conſcious to our ſelves of the groſs falſkood of the 
whole Story, that we have meerly forged out of our 
own brains :_ And therefore let us deceive as many as 
wecan, and if people will not be deceived, yet however 
we ſhall ſometime or other enjoy the pleaſure of ſut- 
tering, and perhaps of dying for an unprofitable Lie. 
It is no doubt credible that Men ſhould diſcourſe and 
act alter ſuch an extravagant rate as this, or that hu- 
mane Nature. that has above all other Creatures an 
high ſenſe of the love of Life and Seli preſervation, 
ſhould thruſt it fclf upon a voluntary Death withour 
any motive or any reward z or it they ſhould, that 
when fo great. a multitude had agreed among them- 
ſelves to carry on ſuch a frantick deſign, they ſhould 
all perſeycre in the Lie to the very Death, and not one 
of them be wrought upon by ail the threatnings and 
all the flatteries in the World to betray the PJor, and 
yet this was the caſe of the Apoſtles it their Teſtimo- 
ny were not true. So that it is plain that there is no 
more required to demonſtrate the truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Cauſe againſt Infidelity than onely to. ſuppoſe 
that the Apoſtles were Men. And that certainly 1s as 
modeſt and moderate 2 Po{tulatum as.can be premiſed 
to any Queſtion. And vet that oncly being granted 
it is evident from tie Premiſes that nothing can Le 
more unaccountable than. Infidelity from the very Be- 
ivg and Conſtitution of tinanc Nature, 

$ V. But 
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$. V. - But to advance one ſtep farther : Either we 
- ſuppoſe that the Apoſtles were endued with common 
Senſe and Diſcretion or that they were not. If they 
. were. Then as we cannot ſuppoſe that Men poſleit 
with the natural Inſtin& of Selt-love, ſo much leſs 
that Men endued with the leaſt degree of Underſtan- 
ding would ruine themſelves and their Families, would 
encounter all kinds of Hazards and Hardſhips, would 
endure Bonds and Impriſonments, would ſuffer Per- 
ſecutions and Martyrdoms, and all for no other than 
meerly to win credit to a known Falſhood. For ſtill 
ſo it muſt be, if they were not really eye Witneſſes 
, of the Reſurre&tion. Yes, but you will fay they did 
it for the ſake of their Maſter and their Religion. 
But then they either believed their Religion to be 
true, or falſe. Tf true, then it is true that they ſaw 
 Feſus doe thoſe Works that they related of him ; if 
falſe, then we are as we were, that Men of common 
Prudence ſhould doe and ſuffer ſo much for nothing, 
And as for their Maſter, they were ſo far from be- 
ing under any obligation to doe any thing for his 
Reputation, that they were concern'd more than any 
others to diſcover his Impoſture. For when he had 
enticed them to forſake all and follow him, when he 
had flatter d them with ſuch magnificent hopes, when 
he had abuſed them into an opinion of his being no 
leſs than the Son of God and Saviour of the World, 
and when he had promiſed them to riſe again from the 
. dead, and then:to veſt them with wonderfull Power 
and Authority, when they found all this to be grofly 
falſe, it is very credible that they ſhould after. that 
think themſelves obliged to endure the ſharpeſt Tor- 
tures and even Death it ſelf for the Reputation of ſuch 
a vile and accurſed Impoſtor. 


But 
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But beſide this, how could Men of ordinary pru- 
dence undertake a Deſign. ſo unlikely to ſucceed ? 
For if Chriſt were not riſen from the dead, how 
could they expect- to gain credit to a Lye that might 
be ſo eaſily contradicted and confuted by expoſing the - 
Body to publick View? For it he were not riſen, he 
was ſtill detain'd in the Grave; and therefore when 
they preſently divulged his Refurreftion in the very- 
place where he was crucified, the Jews were cons . 
cern'd , as they would clear themſelves from being 
uilty of the Bloud of the Son of God, to diſcover the 
mpoſture by expoſing the Carcaſs. Which if they 
had done, that muſt have forever overthrown and 
confounded the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles ; and if 
they could, but did not doe it, they too mult be 
ſuppoſed as much bereft of common Underſtanding as . 
the Apoſtles themſelves. 
And therefore ſeeing the Apoſtles cannot be ſuppo- | 
{ed ſo fook-hardy as to vent a Lye, that was ſo caly to 
be confuted, and ſeeing the Jews were for very good : 
reaſon obliged to doe it, and yet did it not, that is an - 
evident Argument that they were not abletodoe it; and 
that is a plain Demonſtration that the. Body -was not - 
to be found in the Grave. But if we ſuppoſe that the 
Diſciples conveyed him away by Night, as the Jews - 
ridiculouſly - pretended. to prove by the Teſtimony of 
ſleeping (that is for that time abſent or dead Witneſ- . 
ſes) yet ſtill I enquire to what purpoſe. all theſe hazards . 
tor a Lye and an Impoſtor. 
But beſide that,. how .could they expect to ſucceed 
in ſo ſtrange and bold an Enterprize ? For to fay no- . 
thing of the ſhamefull Cowardile, that they betrayed 
at their Maſters apprehenſion ,. and fo ſuppoſing that . 
they night have Courage to venture upon this }., 
Deſign, yet how was it poſſible that they could any 
way : 
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way expeCt to come off without diſcovery ? For that 
they could not hope tor, unleſs they could firſt pre- 
ſume that all the Guard ſhould fall aſſeep at the ſame 
time, and then that themſelves ſhould come ar rhe ve: 
ry ſame moment ; and laſtly, that with all the noiſe 
which muſt be made by rowling away the Stone and 
removing the Corps, they ſhould never awake ſo 
much as one of the Souldiers. So many ſtrange and 
lucky Accidents as theſe no wiſe Men could ever pro- 
miſe themſelves, and yet without them no wiſe Man 
could ever undertake the Deſign. So that it Men of 
common prudence could not be ſuppoſed to make 
ſuch a wild and hazardous Attempt tor no-end, then 
it is evident that the Body was not conveyed away. 
And if it were not, then it is evident that Men of 
common prudence could never affirm its Reſurrection, 
when they were ſo certain of being convicted of For- 
ery. But laſtly, if they were Men of common pru- 
- ca how could they expeCt to gain belief to a Sto- 
ry that themſelves knew to be falſe, and in it ſelf next 
to incredible, purely by the Authority of their own 
bare and naked Relation » For what Story could be 
received with more difficulty, and examin'd with more 
ſeverity than this of a Man ſo miraculouſly raiſed from 
the dead ? Eſpecially at that 'time, and in that place, 
z. e. of one that was but the 'other day ignominiouſly 
executed for Treaſon and Blaſphemy. If they' were 
not aſſured of ſome greater Afliſtance than barely the 
' ſtrength of their own Teſtimony, they muſt be worſe 
than Madmen to go about to publiſh ſo incredible a 
- Story with ſuch a ſlender Authority. But if they 
knew it to be a meer FiQtion of their own, and yet 
could expect to gain any belief to it onely by their 
bare mation, . that muſt exceed all Bc and 
examples of humane Madneſs. | 
| Nay 
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:;;Nay farther ,- they pmiſt-not onely believe that qhe 
Apoſtles-and: firſt- Witneſſes of this ftrange thing were 
frantick and infatuated Perſons; but. allo-that a greaw 
part. of Mankind both in that and the-next- following 
Ages were born.-without-the uſual-Senſe/and-Under= 
ſtanding: of: Men.'; For ' how, elſe-is/ it ,poſſible they: 
ſhould- ſuffer: themſelves ito, be, impoſedupon-with 16 
prodigious a- Tale onely upon ;the- report of ſome: foo. 
liſh and frantick Fiſhermen ? | "2 

We know. yery well- that, the belief of the Story, 
was propagated with incredible! ſwiftnefs through all 
parts of the habitable World; not onely without any. - 
aſſiſtance. of Power ;and Wit, but againtt all forts of 
Oppoſition, whether of Force, or Zeal, or Prejudice, or 
Intereſt, or Learning: And now that this ſhould come 
to. paſs without! any other Proot or Evidence than-the 
meer Relation- of a company of fooliſh- or frantick 
People, is a. thing ſo extravagant'to' ſuppoſe, as: ex- 
cceds all the folly of humane Nature. -' And yet it is 
much more-ſo, that they-ſhould-work all ranks and 
conditions, of Men, the learned 'as well as the unlear- 
ned, to, that height of-Infatuation, as not onely to 
win their ſerious belief to ſuch-a wild and prooflels Fa- 
ble, but to. prevail upon: them ſo-prodigally to ſacrifice 
their Lives and Fortunes -in its juſtification. -. But of 
this I ſhall -treat ;more: diſtin]y in its] proper: place ; 
this may ſuffice at this preſent upon this Argument: as 
tar as it concerns 'the Apoſtles and' firſt-Preachers of 
Chriſtianity. - That if they. were not abſolute Fools 
they had never undertaken it, -if falſe ; and. if they 
were, they could-never; have proceeded with any ſuc- 
ceſs at It nh ecu 2 bf a] 26 þ 


y VI. | But, laſtly, We muſt. either ſuppoſe the A- 
' poſtles and firſt-Witneſſes'of Cariſtzgnity to have been 
Nt | C * 
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in good earneſt, or not. If they were, then the truth 
of ra Teſtimony is unqueſtionable. For the matrer 
of Fact of which they pretended to have been Eye- 
witneſſes was no Magick Story, or any thing capable 
of jugling Tricks and Illuſions ; but a plain and com- 


| mon Object of Senſe, of which they had the fame - 
Aſſurance as we have or can have of any thing thar < 
we fee or hear. And they had the ſame Evidence of + 


our Saviour's RefurreCtion as we are capable of havi 
of one anothers Converſation. And what is more, 
they were jealous and incredulous, and ſuſpected ſome 
Miſtake or Illuſion, and forced him to appeal to the 
Judgment and convince them by the Teſtimony of all 
their Senſes. | 
And now 'tis likely when it was ſo impoſſible that 
they ſhould be deceived themſelves that they would 
take ſo much pains and endure ſo many Miferies to 
perfivade the World to believe an impudent and an 
unprofitable Fable. Which if they did, then we muſt 
fuppoſe that they were not in good earneſt ; and if 
they were not, then beſide all the foremention'> Ab- 
furdities, this Suppoſition labours under one very enor- 
mous difficulty peculiar to ir ſelf, viz. that ſuch pro- 
fligate Cheats and Impoſtors ſhould concern them- 
ſelves with ſo much zeal as they did for the credit 
and propagation of Vertue and: Goodneſs in the 
World. | 
| For that it is the deſign of Chriſtianity to promote 
and advance the practice of all true Morality, no Man, 
that-underſtands what it is, can queſtion; and if it be, 
then they could be no other than good Men that la- 
bourd as the Apoſtles did in promoting of Chriſtia- 
mty. Bur that, perhaps you will fay; is a frequent 
Artifice for Men of the worſt Deſigns to make the 
beſt Prerences. It is fo, na Wh Dry os 
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ſome Deſign to carry on under their Pretences ;- where: 
as if the Apoſtles very Pretence were not their real 
Deſign, they had none at all. And that is the difft- 
culty proper to this CEE that wicked Men, 
that were conſcious to themſelves of their own Wick- 
edneſs, ſhould ſpend their Days and looſe their Lives 
for [the intereſt- and advancement of Goodneſs with- 
out any deſign or advantage to themſelves. 

phos theretore as from the former Premiſes we have 
ſufficient reaſon to conclude the Integrity of the Men ; 
and from the Integrity of the Men to prove the Divi- 
nity of their Maſter's DoQrine ; ſo in this place does 
the Divinity of his Doftrine prove the Integrity of 
the Men. For as they pretended to have ſeen the 
Works, ſo to have heard the Sermons of Jeſus, and 
were not leſs zealous to publiſh the one than the other 
to the World ; nay, they divulged his Miracles onely 
for the ſake of his Do&rines. 

Now what was it that he taught and they recorded ? 
Are they not the moſt Rules of Vertue and 
Holineſs that were ever delivered to Mankind 2 And 
as wonderfull as his Aftions were, his P s were 
ſcarce leſs admirable : The Goodneſs of his Laws, if 
it does not outdoe, yet it equals the Greatneſs of his 
Miracles ; and their own innate Excellency is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Arguments of their Divinity. But of 
this I hope to give an Account in a Treatiſe by it ſelf, 
in which I ſhall make it apparent that he has com- 
manded all the Laws of Nature and right Reaſon , 
that he has not omitted any Inſtance of moral Good- 
neſs, and-that no Law nor no Philoſophy can ſo much 
as pretend to a Morality ſo wiſe, ſo good, ſo uſefull. 

And now if the truth of our Saviour's Do&trine and 
his Miracles rely upon the fame Teſtimony, and the 
lame Perſons. who report that he did fuch- mighty 
Cc 2 Works, 
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Works , record alſo that he taught ſuch excellent 
Laws, and that he wrought thoſe. Works: of God for 
a proof and confirmation: of his Divine Authority ; 
what can be more. probable than that the ſame Per- 
ſons ſhould in the ſame Deſign be guilty of the grea- 
teſt Vertue and greateſt Villany' in the World ; and 
at the ſame time ſacrifice their Lives and: Fortunes to 
the Intereſt of Vertue and Holineſs , and the Credit 
of Blaſphemy and Impoſture ? For it thoſe things that 
they report concerning the Miracles and Reſurre&tion 
of our Saviour are not true, then was he as lewd and 
wretched an Impoſtor as ever appeard in the World, in 
bearing out as it he were the Son of 'God and Saviour 
of the World ; and they as bold, atheiſtical, and un- 
godly Wretches knowingly to abuſe Mankind with 
iuch a palpable and blaſphemous Cheat. - - +; 

- . : Is it-not then. likely that Men;ſhould doe and ſuffer 
after their rate for the propagation of an accurſed Im- 
poſture, that were ſo infinitely zealous tor. the con- 
cernment of 'Truth and Integrity > How awkerdly 
do theſe things piece: together- >. What ftrange:Con- 
tradictions are reconciled -1n this odd: Suppofition: ? 
The fame Men dye Martyrs to the worſt: Impoſture 
and beſt Inſtitution in the World-! To lay down their 
Lives to gain credit to what themſelves knew to be a 
notorious Lye, -and- yet dye-to advance the credit of 
Uprightnefs:and Integrity | 'Tis none of the molt con- 
celivable things in the World that fo many plain and 
ſimple People. ſhould conſpire together in the contri- 
vance of ſo lewd a Forgery, and then ſeal the truth 
of the Fable with their Bloud ; but how does. the Pro- 
digy heighten, that fuch profligate Wretches ſhould: ſo 
eaſily foregoe their Lives rather than their Innocence 
and Integrity 2 So that it is phin that their-zeal for 
the: Intereſt of Truth and Goodneſs 'is a moſtt unde: 


_ niable 
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niable Demonſtration of the! faithfulneſs of their” Te- 
ſtimony. And*'the more Mert' rumble-and toſs their 
Thoughts about to. raiſe jealouſtes and ſuſpicions up- 
on the Report, the more do they entangle themſelves 
in Abſurdities and. Contradictions. + Bur T ſhall proſe- 
cute this Argument: no farther, becauſe in'truth, to 
ſay no more, he muſt be a'yery odly conceited Man, 
that can but perſwade himſelt ſo much as to ſuſpe&t 
that the Apoſtles were not in good earneſt. 

And now if we review theſe Circumſtances of our 
Saviour's-Story as was told by the Apoſtles, ”ris fa- 
vourd with all the utmoſt advantages of Credibility. 
So that if it be rm to ſuppoſe it an Impoſture, 
yet had it been the Truth of God, 'tis not to be ſup- 
poſed how it could have been vouched with ſtronger 
and more enforcing motives of Belief.i- | | -+ 

' There is no SatisfaCtion that-Mankind can reaſona- 
bly deſire, which God ir- his infinite Goodneſs and 
Wiſedom has not given to the truth of the Chriſtian 
Faith. All Scruples and Exceptions are fo fortunately 
prevented that there is not any poſſible eſcape'or pre- 
tence left for Tnſadelity; 7 of 7h 7 PUDONG 5 
- For, firſt, We' have all the*Aﬀurancee in the-World 
both of the Sufficiency and Sincerity of the Wit- 
neſſes. | Hs | | 
_*Of 'their Suſficiency, int that they cwere Eye-wit: 
nefles of lis Miracles and Campanions''of/ his*Corr- 
verfation , and 'wete themſelves' ſuMieiently- ſulpicis 
ous and incredulous, and refuſed-to'ke conviriced til} 
= diſtruſttull Minds were overborn by evidence of 

acer.” oe (4 ; 13 3$h3 $ {ol Wi. a 
© Of: theif Sihcerity, not onely' fromthe hgrecrient 
of 16 great # mimbcr 'of honelÞ ind) upright Metin | 
the fame' Report\,"bur ffomtheir 'readine(stoſealthe 
truth of their Teſlimony* with theiy-Bloud. --'- = 
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And what greater Aſſurances. was it poſſible for 
them to have of the truth of their Teſtimony than to 
be Eyc-witneſfes of what they reported And what 
greater Evidence is it poſhble for us to deſire of the 
om_y. their Report, than they have given us of 
their Fidelity 2 - So that here to withhold or deny our 
Aſlent, is Fit a dire affront to the. Faith and Rea- 
ſon of Mankind, *tis wk ay the Lye to all the World, 
and ſuppoſe none worthy of any Belief beſide our 
ſclves. For unleſs we will diſtruſt the truth of all 
manner of Teſtimony ,. and believe nothing but by 
the —_— ——_——_—_ - our Own yowns, there 
is no remedy but we Q quit all degrees 
of ent fuſpicion in boary th, | 
Secondly, We muſt believe that Men endued with 
the firſt Principle of humane Nature, love of Life, 
ſhould conſpire to throw. away their Lives onely to 
gain credit to an impudent Lye. 7 
_ Fhirdly, We muſt either believe that Men endued 
with the Principles of common Senfe would loſe their 
Lives for a ri Fable, or that a company of 
' Fools and Madmen could fo eaſily perfwade the World 
to. believe ſuch a wild Story meerly by virtue of their 


Report. 

Taftly, We muſt believe that Men who made it 
their onely employment to advance Truth and Vertue 
in the World, ſhould yet dye Martyrs to Falſehood 
and Villany ; and that when+:they layed down -their 
Lives for the fake of Jeſus, they were not in good 
earneſt. 

Now laying all theſe things together, and onely 

ſuppoſing that there was at that time fuch a Perfon as 
Jeſus of Nazareth in. the World, I will appeal to the 
common Senſe of Mankind, whether 'tis poſſible for 
any Hiſtory or 'Report to come atteſted with more 
| various, 
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various , more pregnan t, more unqueftionable mo” 
tives of Credibility, than his Aﬀions , JO y 
A IAENY , as publiſht to the World by his A- 
poltles. 
And thus having conſidered the evidence of their 
Teſtimony as given in by word of Mouth, I coine in 
the next place to conſider their Teſtimony as recor- . 
ded in their Writings, and to ſhew into what wild 
Abſurdities we muſt again run our ſelves, i we will 
not believe the truth of the Seripture-hiſtory. 


$ VIE. Firſt then, We muſt believe either that the 
Goſpels were written by thoſe Perſons, whoſe Names 
they bear, or that they were not. If they were, then 
we muſt- believe that the rhings that they relate of 
their own knowledge were either true or falſe. If 
true, then we believe the truth of the Chriſtian Faith. 
If falſe, then either for want of ſufficient knowledge 
or ſincerity. Not for want of knowledge, for two 
of the Evangeliſts, Saint Matthew and Saint Fohn 
were immediate Diſciples and conſtant Companions 
of the Perſon, whoſe Hiſtory they wrote, and-ſo were 
preſent at his Works and Miracles and Eye-witneſſes 
of his Reſurre@ion : Saint Mark and Saint ZLwuke, if 
they were not” Diſciples during our Saviour's abode 
upon the Earth, they were intimate Aſſociates with 
the chief Apoſtles that were : So thar if they wrote 
not from their own immediate knowledge, yet howe- 
ver they wrote from the information of Eye-witneſ- 
ſes. And as for the Ads of the Apoſtles written by 
Saint Luke, Saint Late himſelf was mtereſted in the 
greateſt of, if not all- the Hiſtory. And ſo for 
the Epiſtles pretended to be written by the Apoſtles ; 
either they were, or they were not ; if they were, 
then their caſe is the ſame with that of the Gofpel's, 
| - that * 
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that they hui, ſyfigicotcknowledge of the: things they 


wrote, ot... | 

So. plain is it, that if thoſe Perſons wrote the Books 
of the New Teſtament , who go for their Authours, 
that we have.no ground to, ſuſpe-the truth-and 'cer- 
zainty of; their Reports tor want ;of ſufficient know- 
ledge and. information.  - -- 

And then-as for their ſi ncerity ; the jar of their 
writing is the ſame with that of theix preaching, and 
ſo labours, under. all the foremention! 'd Difficulties, and 
one more peculiar to it ſelf, viz. that when they had 
been..fo wicked as to contrive a-wiltull Lye; and fo 
fooliſh as to,publith it to all the World , they ſhould 
meet with no contradiction in fo groſs and maniteſt a 
Forgery. --Theſe, things. were: written in a. very ſhort 
-t1me atter they-were dane, and therefore if they were 
falſe, .it is not, poſſible that they ſhould eſcape. diſco- 
very. or obtain any the leaſt belief. ; 

For example, When Saint Luke reports that a Per- 
ſan-born.lame, and known. to all the Inhabitants of 
Jeruſalem by his having begd daily: :for many. years at 
the. chict Gate of the Temple was:cured by Saint Pe- 
ter onely. with invocating the Name, of - Jeſus; and 
that this Miracle was fo very well known at Fer«ſa- 
lem, that it immediately converted no, leſs-than five 
thouſand Perſons tothe Chriſtian: Faith : If all.this 
had been. a Fable, the meer publication of.it. had pro- 
voked thouſands of People, nay the whole Nation of 
the Jews, and eſpecially the Citizens of Jeruſalem to 
diſcover the falſehood ; and it could not but haye mer 
' with, ſo much Oppoſition as utterly; and fax eveT, to 
diſgrace and deſtroy. it-ſelf. _ . - 

And. fo again, When Saint Paul tells the Gorinthi- 
ans that- our Saviour after his Reſurre&ion was ſeen 
not andy by the*Apoſtles and hunſelf, but by "_ 
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five hundred Perſons at once, moſt of whom were 
then ſurviving : If this had been a Lye, it had been 
a very fooliſh and impudent one, and too bold for any 
Man. to vent that was not loſt -not onely to all mo- 
* deſty but all diſcretion ; and if any Man could have 
been ſo raſh as to venture upon ſo lewd a falſehood, 
it is impoſſible that he could ever have eſcaped the 
thame of diſcovery : Eſpecially when it was written 
to baffle ſome Fanatick Perſons, who denied that there 
was any ſuch thing as a ReſurreCtion ; for as all others 
would be eager to enquire into the truth of it for the 
fatisfa&tion of their Curioſity , fo would thoſe Men 
eſpecially be concern'd to examine it more ſtrictly, 
if it were poſlible, to confute their Adverfary. So 
that it is equally incredible that Saint Paul ſhould be 
ſo weak as to vent ſo great a Lye that might be fo 
eaſily contradifted, and that when he had vented it, 
he ſhould be ſo lucky as to eſcape all manner of Con- 
tradition from thoſe who were concernd to oppoſe 
him. For if he had been convicted of falſehood in it, 
all the Corinthians muſt immediately have turn'd back 
to their Infidelity ; and therefore when we find the 
Chriſtian Faith prevailing every where upon ſuch ap- 
peals and challenges as theſe, that is an evident De- 
monſtration of their undoubted truth and reality. 

And this may ſuffice for the proof of the truth of 
Scripture-hiſtory , ſuppoſing the Books of it were 
written by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names they bear. 

Though beſide this, it is no inconfide- ; 
rable proof of their Integrity, that Zuſe- Demonſt. Evang. 
bus has obſerved in their impartial way £. 3. Se. 5, 
of writing. | __ 

Thus onely Saint Matthew himſelf of all the Evan: 
geliſts takes notice of his own diſhonourable Employ- 
ment before his Converſion ; and Saint Mark who 
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wrote his Goſpel from the information of Saint Perer, 
is- obſervably ſparing in thoſe things that might tend 
to the praiſe of that Apoſtle, and ſo could not with 
decent modeſty be reported by himſelf; but more ex- 
att than any other ot the Evangeliſts in the deſcription * * 
of his thametull Fall. | 
Thus when Saint Peter had fo frankly own'd our 
Saviour tor the Meſtias, Saint. Matthew relates our Sa- 
viour's Anſwer with a high Commenda- 
. Math 26, 17, tion of him : Bleſſed art thou Simon Bar 
18, 19. Jona , for Fleſh and Bloud hath not revea- 
- led it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in Heaven. And I ſay alſo unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this Rock T will build my Church : and 
the Gates of Hell (ball not prevail againſt it. And 7 
will give unto thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven : and whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on Earth ſhall be 
bound in Heaven : and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe on 
Earth, ſhall be looſed is Heaven. Then charged he his 
Diſciples that they ſhould tell no Man that he was Fe- 
Jus the Chriſt. Whereas in Saint Mark all theſe mag- 
nificent Expreſſions of our Saviour to Saint Peter are 
modeſtly omitted, and all the Anfwer that is 
Chap. 8. there made is no more than this : And he char- 
verſ. 30» ged them that they ſhowld tell no Man. 

And ſo again, though Saint Mark in all his 
other Relations is more compendious than any of the 
other Evangeliſts, yet in the Story of Saint Peter's de- 
nial of his Saviour , he is moſt of all circumſtantial. 
And whereas Saint Matthew and: Saint Lute ſet off the 
greatneſs of his Repentance afterwards. by ſaying thar 
he wept bitterly, Saint Mark expreſſes it more mo- 
deftly, onely that he wept. Now when Writers paſs 
by ſuch things as make tor their own praiſe, and re- 
cord thew own Faults and Miſcarriages, that without 
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their own diſcovery might never have been known to 
Poſterity, they are of all Men leaſt to be ſuſpefted of 
falſchood , and give the ſtrongeſt proof in the World 
of their love to Truth and Sincerity. 

So again, granting that they would not ſtick at 
any falſehood to advance their Maſter's Honour and 
Reputation, yet to _ —— ſhould they forge 
Lyes of -his Diſgraces and Sufferings , eſpecially all 
thoſe ſhamefull Circumſtances that they have recorded 
of his Condemnation and Execution 2 Now if we be- 
lieve them in the black and tragical part of the Story, 
why not in all? For if they onely deſign to ſet off their 
Maſter's Greatneſs, why do they fo carefully acquaint 
the World with the Hiſtory of his Misfortunes >- Why - 
do they tell us of his great Agony before his Paſſion, 
of his ſcourgings and Mockings, of his purple Robe, 
and reeden Scepter, of the Contumelies and Reproa- 
ches that were thrown at him whilſt he was hanging 
on the Gibbet, of his being forſaken by all his Fol- 
lowers, of his being abjured by the moſt zealous of 
them all, and that without the application of Racks 
or Torments? Theſe things if not true, 'to what pur- 
poſe ſhould they invent them > nay, if true , why 
ſhould they not doe what they were able to ſtiflle 
them, if the onely deſign of their Romance had been 
to gain Honour to their Maſter 2 So that if they were 
' honeſt and faithfull in thoſe fad Relations concerning 
him, why not in thoſe that carry Triumph and Re- 
putation in them? For if they had deſign'd to lye for 
his Glory, they muſt have baulk't every thing that 
might any way offend the Reader. if they had 
delignd a Romance, inſtead of that plain Story-that 
they have recorded to Poſterity ,, they would have 
told us that Fudas had no ſooner given- the treache- 
rous Kiſs, but he was turn'd into a Stone : that the 
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Hand that ſtruck him, was immediately. wither'd ; 
that Caiphas and his Accuſers were ſtruck blind ; that 
the Souldiers who ſuppoſed they had apprehended 
him, had onely ſeifed a Phantaſm, whilſt. he vaniſhe 
away ; that his Judges were betoold in all their phan- 
taſtick Proceſs againſt him, whilſt he ſtood inviſible 
among them deſpiſing their Mock-ſolemnity. In ſhort, 
was it in all humane Accounts much more becoming 
the grandeur and dignity of that Perſon, that he pre- 
tended to be, that he ſhould not have been obnoxious 
to the common Miſeries and Calamities of humane 
Life, but that when 'by his Divine Power he had eſta- 
bliſht his Kingdom in the World, he ſhould have re- 
turn'd. back to Heaven without any ſuffering and with 
all the Ornaments of Glory and Triumph. This cer- 
tainly had been much more proper matter for a Ro- 
mance, if they had deſignd nothing but their Ma- 
ters Greatneſs, than to have fain'd thoſe mixt Actions 
that are recorded of him in the Goſpels, and thoſe 
that would have believed their other Reports, would 
not have.disbelieved theſe. And therefore ſeeing they 
would not corrupt or ſuppreſs the Truth in the un- 
pleaſant part of the Story , we have no ground to 
tuſpe&t them of the leaſt falſehood in any other part 
of it, howſoever in it ſelf ſtrange and mixaculous, 
when it is ſo evident that their deſign was real Truth 
and not their Maſter's Greatneſs. 


$ VIII. But if we believe the Books of Seripture 
were not written by thoſe Authours, whoſe Names 
' they bear , then we muſt believe that either they 
were forged in their days or afterwards : If in their 
days, then. they either own'd them as true, or not. 
If they vouched them, they gave them the ſame Au- 
thority as if they had been indited by themſelves : If 
| | | they 
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they diſown'd them as containing Reports that they 
knew to be falſe, then they themſelves were obliged 
to diſcover the Impoſture; which having never done, 
that is an undeniable evidence that, if they were writ- 
ten in their time, either they themſelves writ them 
or at leaſt approved of them. But if they were writ- 
ten afterwards, how came they to meet with ſuch ar 
_ early and univerſal reception in the Chriſtian Chur- 
ches> We find them always own'd as the undoubted 
records of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles in the moſt 
ancient Writers, that lived after them, nay, ſome with. 
them. Now how is it poſſible that Books that con- 
tain in them matters ſo ſtrange and wondertull, if 
they had been counterfeit and ſpurious, and thruſt 
upon the World after the death of thoſe Perſons whoſe 
names they pretend to bear, ſhould command ſuch a 
catholick and unqueſtionable reputation? If indeed 
they had pretended to have lain. obſcure for ſome ' 
time, and to have been afterwards retrieved, there 
might have been ſome ground of ſuſpicion. But 
when they are own'd as the moſt ancient and un- 
doubted records of the Church, when they are quoted 
as ſuch by thoſe Perſons that lived next and immedi- 
ately after them, and have paſſed from the very firſt 
Age through all Ages downward: with an unqueſtio- 
nable Authority, there is no- poflible account to be gi- 
ven how they ſhould firſt come by it, and then tor 
ever after retain: it, unleſs they were for certain the 
Works of thoſe Men whoſe names they bear. 

Thus particularly Saint Matthew's Goſpel is quoted: 
by Clemens of Rome, a Familiar of Saint Paul; by He- 
watius, by Policarp, by Papias the Diſciples of Saint 
John; not to- mention Juſtin Martyr , Athenagoras, 
{reneus, and all the other Writers of the Age next 
aiter the Apoſtles, 
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Now if this be ſo: 

Then, firſt, Either this Goſpel was written in the 
Apoſtles time, or it was not. It not how could it be 
. cited by thoſe that were their Contemporaries ? 

Secondly, The things reported in it were either 
true or falſe; if true, then ſo is the Goſpel too; if 
falſe, then it had deſtroyed its own credit by publi- 
ſhing known falſhoods. For though it is eaſie to forge 
a Story acted in former times without diſcovery and 
contradiction, yet to make a Forgery of ſo wonderfull a 
tranſattion, as was the Hiſtory ot Feſus of Nazareth, ſo 
near the time, in which it was pretended to have been 
acted, and that without controll or contradiftion, nay, 
with full credit and undoubted Authority, as appears 
by theſe Apoſtolical-Mens unanimous Teſtimony, is, 
it any thing in the World, abſurd and incredible e- 
nough to make up another Article of Infidelity. 

Thirdly , Either this Book was written by Saint 
Matthew, or it was not. If it was, then it was the 
Teſtimony of an eye Witneſs, that converſt with our 
Saviour both before and after his Reſurrection. If it was 
not, then how could it be thruſt upon: him in his own 
Age, and gain fo unqueſtionable an Authority with 
thoſe Men that converſed either with him or with his 
Companions 2 And now if we gain the Authority of 
this one Goſpel, that alone is a ſufficient proof of the 
Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Faith ; in that the 
main Foundations of it are here recorded, viz. The 
Life, Death and Reſurre&ion of our Saviour, which 
being believed as they are here recorded, are an infal- 
| lible demonſtration of his Divinity. 

The: fame account I might give of almoſt all the 
other Books of the New Teltament, in that they were 
received from the : beginning as the moſt unqueſtio- 
nable Records of the Apoſtles. But that were onely 

h to re- 
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to repeat the ſame Argument ſo many times over ; 
and therefore ſuppoſing the ſame ancient Teſtimony 
concerning them: as we lave concerning Saint Mar- 
thew, I ſhall leave the Reader to apply the ſame Ar- 
gument that I have urged concerning him. Neither 
do I this onely to avoid needleſs Repetition, but be- 
cauſe it has been often done by. other hands, particu- 
larly by Euſebius of old, and ZZetius of late, who 
have vouched every Book by it ſelf from the Teſti- 
mony of the earlieſt Antiquity. And therefore as for 
the truth of the matter of Fact I had rather refer to 
them than tranſcribe them, though that being ſuppo- 
ſed, the Argument is of the ſame force in every one 
as it is in Saint Matthew's Goſpel. | 


$& IX. It is true that fome few Books were for a 
good time doubted of, as the Epiſtle to the Zebrews, 
the Second of Saint Peter, the Second and Third of 
Saint John, and the Apocalypſe. 
-* But then, firſt, —_— their Authority was ſtill 
queſtionable, the Chriſtian Faith can ſubſiſt very.well 
without them, by the remaining Authority of thoſe 
that were never queſtioned. And though they are 
very uſefull and excellent Diſcourſes, yet have they 
little peculiar in them that is not to be found in the 
other Apoſtolical Writings. And if we underſtand 
the matter aright, though they are written by Divine 
Inſpiration, yet are they not of the Foundation of the 
Chriſtian Faith, but onely pious Difcourſes proceeding, 
upon the ſuppoſition of it. Being written occaſional 
ly, either to exhort us to an eftectual belief of thoſe 
things that are recorded in the Goſpels, or to encou- 
rage us againſt Tryals and Perſecutions, or to allay 
Schiſms and Contentions, or to: confute Errours and: 
Hereſies, or to reform. Abuſes and Corruptions 6 ſo: 

; at 
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that m_ they. had never been written, the Foun- 
dations of our Faith were before firmly laid in the 
Hiſtory of our Saviour's Lite, Dodrine, Paſſion and 
Reſurrection. And therefore the Authority of all the 
reſt is at laſt reſolved into thar of the hiſtorical Books, 
that is, the four Goſpels and the Acts of the Apoſtles; 
which being ſuppoſed true, they warrant both the 
Reaſon and Authority of the Apoſtolical Epiſtles, that 
onely deduce thoſe proper and natural Concluſions that 
flow from their Premiſes. 
Nay farther, *tis not primarily neceſſary to Chriſti. 
anity to believe that the Books of the New Teſtament 
were dictated by an infallible Spirit, but it is ſufficient 
that the hiſtorical Books are good and authentick Re- 
cords of the Life of our Saviour and the deſign of his 
Errand into the World, and that the Writings of the 
Apoſtles are pious Diſcourſes conſonant with and con- 
ducing to the Ends of Chriſtianity. The Foundation 
whereof ſeems to lie in this one thing, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was ſent into. the World for the Work he pre- 
tended to come about by Divine Commiſſion. For 
God having ſet ſeveral Hypotheſes of Providence on 
work in the World to bring all things to their end 
and perfeCtion, at laſt deſignd this as the moſt com- 
pleat model of all Vertue, Goodneſs and Morality. 
So that if the Hiſtory of thoſe things which Jeſus 
both did and taught be truly recorded by the Evan- 
geliſts, that is a ſufficient evidence of his own Divine 
Authority. But as for his Hiſtorians, that comes in 
upon another ſcore, in that we know that the Au- 


\. thours of all thoſe Writings were inſpired and dire&ted 


by the Holy Ghoſt, but then that we know onely 
from the Writings themſelves, and therefore their 
Truth muſt be ſuppoſed antecedent to their Divine 
Authority, and that being ſuppoſed our Saviour's Di- 
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vine Authority is thereby proved; and that being pro- 
ved, that alone is a fullidemonſtration of the Divinity 
of the Chriſtian Religion. | 

But, ſecondly; If thoſe few Books were fo long de- 
bated before they were admitted- into the Canon, that 
is an Argument of the great care and-caution of the 
Church 1n. its belief, in that it- would not lightly re- 
ceive any. Book till it was fully fatisfied of its being 
Authentick ; and' therefore its long doubtfulneſs and 
dfputation about theſe Books, clears it from all ſuſpi- 
cion of raſhneſs and credulity as to thoſe that ſhe al- 
ways ownd with a full and unanimous Approbation. 
Thirdly, The Controverſie concerning the diſputed 
Books relates not ſo much to their Antiquity as their 
Authour, and they are not brought in queſtion, be- 
cauſe they were, not written in the Apoſtolical Age, 
but becauſe it ſeemed uncertain; by. whom they were 
then written: Thus the Epiſtle:to-the Hebrews ſome 
attribute to Saint Paul, ſome to- Saint :Lake, ſome to 
Barnabas, ſome to Clemens ; but if it were written by 
any- of them, it is not much material, ſo it were writ- . 
ten by ſome of them ;; and that it. was ſo, is very: evi- 
dent from Clemens his Epiſtle, who has borrowed di- 
vers paſſages out of it word: for word. And to the 
ſame purpoſe is the Controverſie concerning the 
Revelations ; all allowing it to have been of Apoſto- 
lical Antiquity, onely ſome will have it-to have been 
written by Saint Joh» the Apoſtle, others:by: Saint 
Mart ſrnamed Fohn, others by Saint Fohn- calld the 
Elder; but whoſoever it was that. wrote it, it was 
written in the Apoſtolical Age, and 'that is enough. 
Though it is. moreover ſufficicntly-atteſted-that Saint 
Joba the Apoſtle was the Authour of jt, both: by: the 
Teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr and renews, who lived 
very near the time of its writing, on 

> Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Thoſe that were -at-firſt doubted of, were 
not afterwards rafhly -admitted (into the'*Canon, but 
were admitted upon carefull enquiry, mature delibera- 
tion and unexceptionable Teſtimony. For as: they 
were at firſt ownd by ſome, and diſputed by others, 
this became a matter of debate in the Church; and 
that obliged them to' make farther enquiry after the 
evidence. of their Authority ; and by that means the 
whole Church was at laſt ſatisfied of that, -which at 
firſt onely a part of it was able to prove. And this 
might come to paſs after this manner : the Apoſtles 
direted many of their Epiſtles:to particular Churches, 
ſo- that it 'is poſſible that ſome of them might be 
known to ſome ' Churches, 'and not- to others ; who 
therefore doubting of them put thoſe who aſſerted 
them to have been true Apoſtelical Writmgs to prove 
their Afſertion, and they 'it ſeems brought ſuch evident 
proof of their Tradition, .as gaind the conſent of the 
whole'Churchto their Authority. And this probably 
they did by producing the Originals written under the 
Apoſtles own hands, and reſerved in the Archiyes of 
the ſeveral Churches ; For that many ſuch there were 
Tertullian informs us, even in his time, and to-them 
refers the Men of his own Ape for their full ſatisfaction. 


| . &. X. And therefore it is but a very ſlen- 
Zeviath. der Witticiſm of Mr. Hobbs in derogation of 
Chap. 33..the Authorityiof the holy Scripture, when he 
en "has acknowledg'd that the Writers of the New 
Teſtament lived all in leſs than an Age after Chriſt's 
Aſcenfion, and'had all of them ſeen our Saviour, or been 
his Diſciples, \except Sairit -Paul and Saint Lice ; and 
confequently that whatſoever was writreti by-them is 
as ancient as'the time of the Apoſtles, yet were they 
made canonical Scripture onely by'the end w = 
1368.4 ; C 
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Church, that is, the Council of Laodicea, which firſt 
collefted the Canon of the Scriptures, and recommen- 
ded'them to us as the Writings. of thoſe- Apoſtles and 
Diſciples \under whoſe Names they £9 ; hereby witti- 
ly intimating, or rather broadly aſſerting, that theſe 
Writings were not canonical Scripture till that: Coun: 
ci], that 1s, till the year 364: | 
But, firſt, Suppoſing that it 15 not the Authour but 
the Authority of the Church that makes a Book Ca- 
nonical, then were the Books of the New- Teſtament 
made ſo long before the Council of Laodicea,: in that 
we find. them enumerated in the Apoſtolical Canons, 
which though they were not compild by Clement, as 
was vulgarly ſuppoſed, yet were they the Decrees of 
Councils in the firſt and ſecond Ages ſucceeding the 
Apoſtles. So that upon. this account they were ſtamp't 
Canonical almoſt as ſoon as they were written. 
Secondly, The. Teſtimony of the Church neither is 
nor can be any more than a proof or an argument of 
the Original and Divine Authority of the canonical 
Books, as any other Teſtimony is or may be. Thus 
when we cite Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Policarp, 
Juſtin Martyr, Irenaus, Clemens Alexandrinus , yes * 
_ and Ce//us himſelf, that lived either in or near the 
Apoſtles times, as giving in 'Teſtimony to their Wri- 
tings, no Man-can, without very wilkull impertinence, 
thence infer that it is they that give the Books their 
Divine Authority ; when 1t is fo evident that they are 
onely made uſe: of as competent Witneſſes to atteſt 
that they. were no forged Writings, but were peg'd 
by thoſe very Perſons under whole Names they go; 
and if they are, then they themſelves make good their 
own Authority: For Authority is nothing elſe but 
the right or power of binding our Aſſent, which un- 
leſs it be done by. the Authour himſelf, it is impol- 
Ee 2 {ble 
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ſible to be done by any other; and all the Councils: 
in the World can never give Divine —_— to any 
Book, if it had it not before. - All their Office is to 
bear teſtimony to their Authenticalneſs, and-it is no 
inconſiderable Evidence of it when ſo many grave and 
learned Men of the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, upon 
mature deliberation of the whole matter in Council, 
declare that upon the ſtricteſt enquiry they are fully 
ſatisfied that thoſe Books were written by thoſe very 
Authours whoſe Names they bear. But from hence 
to infer, as the Leviathan does, that their canonical 
Authority, that is, their being the Law of God, de- 
pends entirely upon the Decree 'of the Church, as if 
1t could give or take it away at pleaſure, onely be- 
comes Mr. Hobbss Logick and Modeſty ; and them 
it becomes equally, for it is very hard to determine 
whether the Concluſton be more impudent or more 
impertinent. SP 


$ XE And now beſide this dire& demonſtrative 
proof of the Apoſtolical Antiquity and Authority of 
the holy Scriptures, which alone is a full demonſtra- 
tion of the Divinity of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, there 
is another more remote way of proving the truth of 
the Hiſtory, inſiſted upon by lexrned Men, that is, 
by the concurrent Teſtimony of foreign Writers, Jews 
or Heathens, who lived in or about the ſame time ; 
but this Evidence is fo weak in comparifon of that 
which I have already produced, that I ſhall not pro- 
ſoeute it as an Argument- in my Cauſe, but rather 
- conſider it as an Objetion againſt it : viz. That if 
the Hiſtory of our Saviour were fo known and noto- 
rious as 1s pretended, how comes it to pafs that ſo 
little notice 1s taken of it by any Authours but onely 
fuch as were his own Diſciples There were _ 

E | ot 
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other excellent Writers, eſpecially Hiſtorians, about 
that time, ſo that if his Actions had been ſo great and 
remarkable as his Diſciples tell us they were, it is 
ſcarce credible that they fhould paſs him over with 
ſo ſlender a regard, and ſcarce any mention of him. 

In anſwer to this I ſhall, in the ſequel of this Diſ- 
courſe, give a ſatisfatory and rational account of the 
Infidelity both of Jews and Heathens, notwithſtan- 
ding Chriſtianity brought along with it all that Evi- 
dence that we pretend it did. But beſide this, I ſhall 
here ſhew that the beſt Writers of that time concur 
with, and ſo confirm the main ſtrokes of our Saviour's 
Hiſtory, and by conſequence all the reſt rhat is inter- 
woven with them ; eſpecially when what they write 
is purely to deliver matter of Fact without any deſign 
to ſerve the cauſe of Chriſtianity. For whea all things 
in the Goſpel, that other Hiſtorians are concern'd to 
record as well as the Chriſtians, are exattly true, that 
ls at leaſt a very fair probability that the Chriſtian 
Writers were faithfull in thoſe other Relations that are 
peculiar to their own Hiſtory. And this is all that 
can be expected from foreign Teſtimony ; for if ſuch 
Writers had' been exa&t in the Records of our Saviour's 
Actions, they had then been Chriſtians, and not Jews 
or Heathens : -Suppoſing them therefore, as they were, 
no Friends to Chriſtianity, they have given in all that 
gn to it that can be reaſonably demanded from 

Mm. | 

And now as for the proof hereof it had been much 
more caſte than it is, had it not been for the pride 
and vanity of ſome of our modern Criticks, who care 
very little what becomes of the truth or falſhood of 
things, ſo they can ſhew their cenſuring Faculty up 
on words; and particularly they have in this caſe ſet 
themſelves with their utmoſt critical Severity to diſ- 


parage & 
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ſpurious as well as the true and undoubted records of 
Antiquity. So:Caſaubon and the karned Men of his way 
have been as diligent to weaken the Authority of'all 
the moſt ancient and moſt: authentick Writers; fo 
that there is not the leaſt ſlip in any of the Ancients 
that they have not obſerved in their critical Notes 
upon them, and beſide that they reje&t whole Books 
of the beſt and earlieſt Antiquity. But by this means 
they have between thefn both done this great ſervice 
to the Chriſtian Church, that as they have diſcover'd 
the fraud of ſuppoſititious Books, ſo they have con- 
firm'd the Authority of the true and genuine. And 
it .is by occaſion of their diſputes that we are come 
to a certain knowledge: of all the ſincere records of 
Antiquity. So that at laſt the Epiſtles of@grarius 
and the Apoſtolical Canons that have been moſt of 
all oppoſed, have, by thoſe t endeavours that have 
been employed to deſtroy. their Authority, gaind and 
will for ever :keep as undoubted a credit as the moſt . 
unqueſtion'd pieces of Juſtin Martyr or Ireneus. 

| The next gueſs is that of Beza, 
V. Scal. in which is followed and variouſly empro- 
Eulcb. Chron, ved by Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grotius, and 
One, "XY others, viz. 'That Cyrenius was employ- 
c 2-4 , cd by Auguſtus to take two ſeveral 
n-28,29, 30.21, Mauſters of the People, one with a Tax, 
32, and the other without it, and that was 
tt that was made at the time; of our 
Saviour's Birth. For Aug«ſt«s deſigning that compen- 
dious Account of the Roman Empire, which Hiſto- 
 rians fo often ſpeak of, and which he left as a guide 
and dire&ion to his Succeſſours in the Empire, ſent 
ſeveral Officers through the ſeveral Provinces to take 
an exact account of the number and condition of the 
Inhabitants z and 'for this purpoſe though Quint:lins 


Varus 
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Parut were then 'Prefett of Syria, Cyrenius was join'd 


 m Commiſſion with him; as a Perſon that was, by 


reaſon of his reſidence in Syria and his Wars in Ci/icza, 
exattly acquainted with the Afairs of the Eaſt ; as af 
terwards he was ſent with C. Ceſar on the fame Er- 
rand ; and when Fudea was reduced into the form of 
2 Province after the Baniſhment of Archelaus, and the: 
firſt Tax to be __ immediately by the Romans 
upon the People, he was particularly _ out as 
the Perſon. moſt able to manage it. So that it is not 
unlikely that he might be employed in this buſineſs, 


though not himſelf, but Quintilias Yarus was then 


Prefect of Syria.- - And if this be fo, then this difficulty 
is cleared, in that there were: two ' Muſters of the 
People, both made by Cyrenzes, 'one under the Go- 
vernment of Quintilixs Yarus without 'any taxing ; 
the other, ſome years after, under his own Govern- 
ment with a ſevere Tribute ; which made great . tu- 
mults and commotions among the People, and occa- 
ſion'd the ſedition of Thendas Gaulonites ; and this is 
the onely Tax or Cenſus that is mention'd by Foſe- 
phus, as containing in it ſomething remarkable to the 
Hiſtory of his Country; whereas the other is wholly 
paſſed over in ſilence by him; in that it contain'd no- 
thing memorable as to that, but was tranſacted meerly: 
for the Emperour's own private ,uſe and information. 
And this conjecture of a twofold Muſter is not a little 
favourd by Saint Luke himſelf, who ſays that this 
taxing was firſt made when Cyrenius was Governour 
of Syria, whereas it ought. to have been rendred- this 
firſt taxing was made, &c. which implies that there 
was a ſecond, otherwiſe that could never have been 

called the firſt. | 
Burt, firſt, This is no more thari-a meer conjecture 
without any ground of Story, for that Quirinizs was 
F employed 
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parage or deſtroy the moſt eminent Teſtimonies, ci- | 
ted by the Ancients out of foreign Writers, in behalf 
of Chriſtianity. Scaliger, the Father of them all led 
the Dance, upon what motive I cannot imagine, un- 
leſs it were out of Envy to the Fame and'Glory' of 
Euſebius, againſt whom he particularly ſet himſelf 
and his endeavours; but however the deſign looking 
like a Novelty, and carrying in it an oftentation of 
Learning, for that reaſon alone he could not want a 
oreat number of Followers among that ſort of Men. 
But to what little purpoſe they have ſpent all their 

ins and peeviſhneſs I now come to repreſent. 

And here, firſt, Foſephus the Jew, who was con- 
temporary with the Apoſtles, agrees all along with 
the Evangeliſts in the Hiſtory of that time. He gives 
the ſame account and deſcription of Fohn-the Baptiſt 
as we reade in the Goſpels. He gives us the ſame 
narration of Herod the Tetrarch, and particularly of 
his marrying his Brother's Wife. He mentions the 
Tax of Cyrenius. He records the Atts of the ſeveral 
Governours of Fudza, Pontius Pilate, Felix and Por. 
tins Feſtus, and deſcribes the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral 
High-prieſts, Cazaphas, Foha and Alexander, the death 
of Herod Agrippa, and of Saint Fames the Brother of 

_ our Lord; nay, he gives not onely a juſt Hiſtory 
but an high Charatter of our Lord himſelf. All 
which our learned Men' are willing enough to paſs 
as certain and warrantable Hiſtory, excepting onely 
that paſſage concerning our Saviour. 'Onely there is 
one” difficulty in the Tax of Cyrenins, which -Saint 
Luke fays was about the time of our Saviour's Nati- 
vity, but Foſephns not till after the Baniſhment of 
Archelaus, which hapned at leaſt nine years after the 
Death of ZZercds ſo that which way to reconcile this 


difference learned Men have been much puzled, and 
S | towards 
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towards its ſolution have ſtarted variety of Conjectures. 
And therefore, though it is of no very :great concern- 
ment, Ithall give ſome.account of it betore I proceed 
to the Teſtimony concerning Jeſus. 


$& XII. And firſt of all Baronzxs tells us 
plainly that Joſephus is miſtaken, but then aypur. | 
this is to cut the Knot, not to untie it, for *32©*«- 
our bufineſs is to reconcile him and the fa- 
cred. Hiſtory ; but if we utterly reje& him, inſtead of 
anſwering the Obje&tion we grant it, v/2. that there 
are irreconcileable differences between him and the . 
Evangeliſts. Though here I cannot but won- 
der-at the unuſual diſingenuity of Caſauton, Exerc. 1. 
who, whereas Baronius affirms that Foſephus * 2% 
does in many things of Chronology contra- 
di&t'Saint Luke, and therefore if we muſt ſtand to his 
Authority, .that will enforce us to reje&t the Evange- 
liſt; he, I fay, inveighs and declaims upon this as if 
it were -Baronius his Aſſertion and not. his Argument, 
and rates him 'ſeverely as if he had- poſitively affirm'd 
that. the Teſtimony of Foſephus was ſufficient to oblige 
us to quit that of the Evangeliſt. Whereas he onely 
makes uſe of it as a:forcible Objettion againſt appealing 
to Joſephus in any matters wherein he contradi&ts the 
Scriptures, 'for in ſuch caſes, ſays he, we cannot ad- 
mit him without rejefting them. Now, I ſay, from 
hence to infer that Baronivs affirm'd that we were 
obliged ſo to doe became not the-ingenuity of a lear- 
ned Man. Burt the;truth of it is (to obſerve once for 
all) .Caſaubon was little leſs partial towards one Ex- 
treme-than Baronius towards the other. 1:For as it was 
the cuſtom of that learned-Cardinal.and the Writers. of 
the Church of Rome to rake-togetherievery thing that 
might ſerve their Cauſe, embracing the forged and 


ſpurious 


_— , 
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ſpurious as well as the' true and undoubted records of 
Antiquity., So:\Caſaubon and the learned Men of his way 
have been as diligent to weaken the Authority of'all 
the moſt ancient and moſt: authentick Writers; fo 
that there is not the leaſt ſlip in any of the Ancients 
that they have not obſerved in their critical Notes 
upon them, and beſide that they reje&t whole Books 
of the beſt and earlieſt Antiquity." But by this means 
they have between then both done this great ſervice 
to the Chriſtian Church, that as _ have diſcover'd 
the fraud of ſuppoſititious Books, ſo they have con- 
firm'd the pr_nange of the true and genuine. ' And 
it .is by occaſion of their diſputes that we are come 
to a certain knowledge: of all the ſincere records of 
Antiquity. So that at laſt the Epiſtles of @gnatius 
and the Apoſtolical Canons that have been moſt of 
all oppoſed, have, by thoſe great endeavours that have 
been employed to deſtroy. their Authority, gaind and 
will for ever :keep as undoubted a credit as the moſt. 


unqueſtion'd pieces of Fuſtin Martyr or Ireneus. 
The next gueſs is that of Beza, 


V. Scal. in which is followed and variouſly empro- 
eacm Chrott. ved by Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grotinus, and 


Grot, iz Luc. others, viz. That Cyrenius was employ- 
- +-bap-n ed by __— to take two ſeveral 
n-28,29, 30.21, Mauſtersof the People, one with a Tax, 
32. and the other without it, and that was 
| It that was made at the time ; of our 
Saviour's Birth. For Aug«ſtas deſigning that compen- 
dious Account of the Roman Empire, which Hiſto- 
rians ſo often ſpeak of, and which he left as a guide 
and dire&tion to his Succeſſours in the Empire, ſent | 
ſeveral Officers through the ſeveral Provinces to take 
an exact account of the number and condition of the 
Inhabitants z and tor this purpoſe though Qenti/ins 


L arus 
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Parus were then Prefe&t of Syria, Cyrenins was join'd 
in Commiſſion 'with him, as a Perſon that was, by 
reaſon of his reſidence in Syriz and his Wars in Cz/icza, 
exattly acquainted with the Afairs of the Eaſt ; as at 
terwards he was ſent with C. Ceſar on the ſame Er- 
rand ; and when Fudea was reduced into the form of 
2 Province after the Baniſhment of Archelaus, and the 
firſt Tax to be. impoſed immediately by the Romans 
upon the People, he was particularly ed out as 
the Perſon. moſt able to manage it. So it 15 not 
unlikely that he might be employed in this buſineſs, 
though not himſelf, but Quirtilzas Yarns was then 


Prefect of Syria. - And if this be fo, then this difficulty 


is cleared, in that there were: two - Muſters of the 
People, both. made by Cyrenixs,' one under the Go- 
vernment of Quintilixs Yarus without 'any taxing ; - 
the other, ſome years after, under his own Govern- 
ment with a ſevere Tribute ; which made great .tu- 
mults and commotions among the People, and occa- 
ſion'd the ſedition of: Theadas Gamlonites ; 'and this is 
the onely Tax or Cenſus that is mention'd by Foſe. 
phus, as containing in it ſomething remarkable to the 
Hiſtory of his Country ; whereas the other is wholly 
paſſed over in ſilence by:him, in that it contain'd no- 
thing memorable asto that, but was tranſacted meerly: 
tor the Emperour's own private .uſe and "information. 
And this conjecture. of a twofold Muſter is not a little 
favourd by Saint Z»ke himſelf, who ſays that this 
taxing was firſt made when Cyrenius was Governour 
of Syria, whereas :t- ought.to have been rendred- this 
firſt taxing was made; &c. which implies that there 
was a ſecond, otherwiſe that could never have been 
called the firſt. | 
- | Bur, firſt, This is no more thari-a meer conjecture 
without any' ground of Story, for that Quirinins was 
Ff employed 
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employed. in any Tax before the: death of Fiarod,. 
there are no footſteps in the Roman Hiſtory; f@ that 
if the gueſs. be true yet it is altogether precariqus,. and. 
invented meerly ro ſolve a difficulty that was not 
otherwiſe ro. be avoided: . 

And then as for the little: Criticiſm: that this was 
the norms wamags when _— was. gr wer of 
Syria, it may be fo interpreted, yer the inter- 
Stay natural and; more common, that this 
Tax was firſt made when Cyrorzus was: Gavernour ; 
and. if fo, the Texr of Saint Euke gives not the leaſt 
favour _—_ ON of a ORE 

Bur, in:th e,. Suppo it Quirinius was 
nt into: Syia. in the time of rr Doane 
management of the Tax; yet this walk not piece with 
Saint: Zuke's ſtory, who. exprefly affrems that- this 'Tax 
was. made: when Cynenizs, was Governour of Syria; 
now It is. very odd: if Quintilins Yarns wene. (as. it is 
certain he was) rhenGavernour of Syria;; that another 


Perfon that ther a&ted under: him onebr by: virtue of 


an. extraordinary Commiſſion ſhould:be: flyled: by the 
Title of Governour. ' Andithough: Caſaubor;beſtir him- 
felt 1o- prove thar' this Title was: gixea to others. thav 
were- onely. extraordinary Commiſhoners and not flan- 
ding; Prefidents:of Provinces, yer it-is very” plain: that 
this was onely done: when. there was. no: Preſident re- 
Gdent before their coming, and they: were: cormiliio- 
zcd: with as full power tor the time as if they. had 
beer: ordinary Pretects. But that when. there was a 
tertic> Governour any extraordinary Commulſioner 
| ſhould be honourd with that Tile 1s a cafe without 


Precedent. 

' Thirdly, Others conjecture; and that 
Et VakC awir. auch. more probably and tq.much more 
aku, was pufpoſe, that Augie Cz/ar deſigning 


tO [AX 
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to tax the whole Empire, :did in the firft place take 
an account of the number of Perſons in each Province, 
thereby the 'berter to direct himſelf for the equal Ic- 
vying and proportioning the ſeveral diviſions of the 
whole Tax. Now :a work fo great muft be a work 
of no'ſmall time; fo that though he might begin the 
Muſter at the #ime-of -ovr Seviour's Nativity, yet he 
might not finilh the Tax till the Prefe&ſhep of Cyre- 
wits. And he bemy then Prefet when the Tax was 
actually gather'd, oth the Tax it ſeff and all rhat was 
done in order to it, mipht redfonably -enough be at- 
tributed'+to.the time of- his Government. | 
. But the moſt probable and natural Conjecture of 
all'is that which was firſt ſtarted by Zu- 
dovicus Capelns, and has ſince been more if. Jud. 
largely proſecuted by Zucras; that there 7779; _ 
has 'been ſome miſtake - in the "Tranſcriber >. 351. 
writing RovgiriG. for KuirmAG, a miſteke 
very eafte to be made, the difference between the 
names being 'very fmall; but when-onee made, much 
.more eafie to be continued ; in that the Tax of Cyre- 
nius was ſo very famous, -it being the 'firſt that was 
immediately impoſeliby'the!Romans themſelves upon 
the Jews atter they were reduced 'mto the form of a 
Province; and 'therefore when Saint Lke calls the 
Muſter at our Saviour's Birth the Firſt Tax, it was 
_— for the Tranfcribers, 'that-came #fter, to 
miſtake it for 'the Tax of Cyrenivs, that being -com- 
monly calld 7he Tax, and ſo we find Gamalzel ex- 
preſſing it, At. 5. 37. bn the days of the Taxing. 
_— = as miſtake lk Letter or two, that 
-might be fo eaſily ron into, 'being ſuppoſed, it clears 
the whole matter ; in'that it is pes re (utintilius 
Yarus was Preſident of .Syrza at the time of our Savi- 
our's Nativity, his name therefore being onely reſtored 

Ff 2 inſtead 
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inſtead of that of Cyrexius, the whole. Hiſtory runs 


clear. WNEY 
And indeed the exa&t Agreement of both Hiſtories 
in all particulars faving this one circumſtance is no 
ſmall ground for the conje&ture that there muſt have 
been ſome ſuch- miſtake. And ſuch literal miſtakes 
as theſe are unavoidable to all the Books in the World, 
and if it have hapned here, the tircumſtances of things 
themſelves dire& us to the true Reading. ' For when 
we are certain, as we are, that Quintilins was then 
Preſident, it is eaſie and rational to conclude that Quz- 
rinius was put in afterwards in, his ſtead, -becauſe of 
that famous Tax that was vulgarly calld by his name. 
And it is not a little countenance that-,is given to this 
Conjetture by 7ertulian, who affirms that this Cen- 
fus or Muſter of Auguſtus was made under the Pre- 
tetſhip of Sextius. Saturninus ; and: for the proof both 
of that and-iof the time and: place of 'our: Saviour's 
_ Nativity, he often refers to the Regiſter it ſelf in the 
Roman Archives, and this was not onely extant in 
his time, but in Saint Chry/oſtom's, who refers to it, 
as we might do to a Pariſh Regiſter. WEE 
Now though the Cenſus of the Eaſtern part of the 
Empire was. begun under Saturwings, as Tertu{{tan ob- 
ſerves out of the Roman Tables ; and he being in a 
ſmall time removed from his Office, as we know he 
was, and ſucceeded by Quintilius Yarns, the Succeiſour 
went on in the work: where the Predeceſſour ended. 
So that the work,-.as.it was managed in'F«uda, fell 
out in; the time of Quinti/ius Yarus, in the time of 
whoſe Preſidentſhip ous Saviour was barn.; Which 1s 
ſo much the- more- likely, becauſe Saturniyns reſiding 
in Syria would firſt finiſh the deſign near home, be- 
fore he would. undertake to go about it in remoter 
parts; eſpecially in Fudeza that was then under = 
; | _ Kingly 
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Kingly Government of ZZerod, and ſo'was onely muf- 
ters in order to the ſettlement of the future-ftate of 
the Empire. So that though this Cenſus were begun 
under Saturninus, and fo according to cuſtom enter'd 
under his name in the Roman Regiſter, as Zertullzan 
aſſures us it was, it is certain that rhe greateſt part of 
it was taken under the Government of (Qzizti/;us. 

Now though this be no very material circumſtance, 
and though the miſtake I have ſuggeſted be fo very 
eaſie,and though there might be an hundred other ways 
of ſolving it, thae we cannot know at this diſtance, yet I 
could not lightly paſs it over, becauſe it is the onely 
material - di ce between Foſephus and the Holy 
Scriptures. For though and by ſome remarkable 
things that are there recorded, yet in all other caſes, 
where he happens upon the ſame thing, he makes the 
ſame Narration. - For the onely place beſide in which 
he may ſeem to differ, is in the Death of Zerod 
Azripha, which he ſays hapned at the appearance of 
an Owl, but Saint Zxte by the inviſible ſtroke of an 
Angel. And that an Owl might then by chance ap- 
pear is poſſible, but that the meer ſight of it ſhould 
affe& him after ſuch a wonderfull manner is not cre- 
dible, notwithſtanding a German Soothſayer had fore- 
told that it ſhould be the certain Omen of his Death. 
That indeed might not a little difturb his Fancy, bur 
it could not 'naturally in a moment putrifie his Bow- 
els into worms and rottennefs. But it is too manileſt 
that Jeſepins, through the whole courſe of his Hiſtory, 
too much endeavour'd to imitate the Greek and Ro- 
man. Hiſtorians, whoſe conſtant cuſtom it was. to 
aſcribe all extraordinary 'Calamities to ſome porten- 
'tous.Omen. 'Otherwile: it is. not conceivable that fo 
ſtrange and unheard of a miſery ſhould all on a ſud- 


'dain ſeiſe upors a Marr in the height of all his Glory, 
and. 
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and in the very a&of ſb great a Blaſphemy, without 
fore <rmdar—A and invicble Power. $6 thet there 
15 ſcarce a greater Inſtance upon Record of an-imme- 


diate Divine infliction than in the miſerable Death-of 


this prophane Man. 

. Amd thus having olcared the Paralleliſm between 
Foſephurs and the Evangehiſts, as to the moſt material 
po 'of che Hiftarics age fig 1 a I now 
proceed to that particular !paſſage of -his concerning 
our bletfſed Saviour : which 4s. fo full a Teſtimony ot 
rhe Truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory, that our tearnedCri- 
ticks think it too great.for 2 Jew cogive, and for that 
reaſon principally lappoſc it 20 have been foilted into 
him in after-cimes. | | 


$ XII. But what juſt gronnds this furmiſe 
mor as now confer and ft us {ot down 
| C.it ell, 4S .t0 purport : - 
oe this time lwed Feſas a wiſe Man, af yetit be 
© lawtull to call him:a Man; for he wrought taany 
« wonderfull Works, :and anftructed fuch:as were wil- 
< ling toentertain the. Truth, and:drew after.him great 
*« numbers both-of Jews and Gentiles. This was Chriſt, 
. « who being accuſed, by'the Princes-of 'our Nation be- 
.- © fore Pilate, and afterwards condemnd to:the Croſs 
.-.* by him, yet did not thoſe who followed him: from 
_*-* the beginning, ceaſe to love him for the ignominy 
_ < of his Death. -For heappeard unto-them-thethird 
« day .after, as the Divine Prophets had 4oretold the 
_* fame, and divers other wonderfull things-of . him, 
 * and to this day the .race-of:\Chriſtians, as they are 
* calld after his game, continue. -- 7,94] 
And now here, firſt, Tt peg ora .obſerved :by 
Fixetias that it :is very ſtrange that fo-diligent a Wri- 
ter as Foſephus ſhould never make the leaſt - _— 
YN | of the 
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of the Hiſtory of fo famous; a Penſorr as Feſus of Na" 
z4reth, tor it be bas not done it bere, he has done it 
no. wheres. And yet whatever be was, it is certain 
that under the Government: of Paxtins Pilate: there 
was, ſuck a Man that pretended to be the Meſiias, 
that drew great numbers. of Diſciples, after him, thar 
iaſtiured a. new Se& of Religion ,. that occaſfion'd 
great commations in Fade, that was, reported ta 
have taught foch peculiar NoQrines, and/to haxe.done 
{o-.mapy and fo. great Miracles, : | 
now after all this how: 18 it credible that 7o- 
Sephus ſhauld never bear of fo: remarkable: a. Perfon, 
ar Bot: think lym. worthy: © much as to: be taken no- 
tice of i: bis Hiſhery, > For whatever Opinion he bac 
of him,, whether good or had, it is not to: be-ſuppoſe 
that he could. wholly emit ta mention lim in: the 
Hiſtory of that: time, eſpecially when: he bas not omie- 
ted any: of the falſe Prexenders te the Meſſiabthip ; ſo 
that though he bad thoughe: bim. an bnpoſtor, he 
could not have whelly banlk't ore mention of his 
Hiſtory. Nay, when be gizes ſo exa& a defcription 
of John, the Baptiſt, avd of Saint Jawos, whom to 
make the: better known: be- deſeribes by being [be 
Brother of Feſus, who -i2 call 4 the: Ehriſt, how is it 
poſſible that: he fhouldi pever give: any accaunt of Chriſt 
kimſelt > So that how: much GHever it may: appear 
incredible: thar Fo/ephne ſhould make any bogourable 
mention of him, it is much. more ſo that be. ſhould 
wake none: at:all, | 
And now, when after this. we come to- weigh the 
Objections againſt this Teſtimony, that have made ſo 
mueclz noiſe and ralk of late in: the: World, they are fo. 
very. trifling; as. ſcarce te deferve: (& ao fyre: not to 
need): any Anſwer. For beſide ſome Grammaticak 
Oblervations,, iz which. the: Criticks exerciſe an arbi- 
trary” 
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trary Power, and from which they make what deter- 
minations they pleaſe, ſome for the Affirmative and 
ſome tor the Negative: the. whole force of the Ob- 
jettion is reſolved into this one Principle, that Foſe- 
phus in this Paragraph ſpoke his own ſenſe, 'and wrote 
not as an Hiſtorian but as a Confefſour ; whereas it 
ts evident from his own ſtory that he was a Man of 
no 'very ſettled Principles, according to. the humour 
of the-Age and of the:Place - that he lived in, and ſ& 
was no otherway concern'd in any Controverſie than: 
barely to deliver matter of Fat. So that whereas he 
ſeems to aſſert that Jeſus was the Chriſt, they might 
as rationally conclude that Pontius Pilate believed him 
to be ſo too when he crucified him, becauſe: he put 
this Title upon his Croſs, Jeſus of Nazareth the King 
of the Fews; and when he was ſolicited by the chiet 
Prieſts not to write the King of the Jews, but that he 
faid I am the King of the Jews, he would not yield 
to their importunity, but anſwer'd them peremptorily, 
That I have written 1 have written. From hence, I 
fay, our learned Criticks might after their rate of 
drawing concluſions infer that Poxntins Pilate ſeriouſly 
believed. him to be the King of the Jews, that is, the 
Meſſias... Whereas it is evident in it ſelf that he onely 
uſed the-common form'of ſpeech, when he gave him 
fhat Title which he ed to: And of the ſame 
nature is that expreſſion of Foſephus, when he ſays, 
'O Xew5% 879; uv, This was the Chriſt, that is, this was 
he that was calld the Chriſt, a Title fo appropriated 
to him in common ſpeech, that it was familiarly gi- 
ven to him by his greateſt Enemies. And therefore 
we do not make ufe of this Teſtimony of Foſephas, as 
if we deſign'd to gain any credit or authority from his 
Opinion, but onely to-prove from it that there was 
ſuch a tranfaCtion then on foot, and that there was a 
Rs party 


— 
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party of Men in the-World at that time «who atteſted 


the truth of-all thoſe things that-were-reported-concer- 
ning Jeſus; and-if they did ſo, we have in the Premi- 
ſes tufficiently proved the validity of their Teſtimony. 
And that is all the uſe that we-can pretend to make 
| of theſe foreign-/Witneſles, to evidence that there was 


ſuch Teſtimony then given; *and-if there was, then 


its _ given in ſuch-circumſtances as it was, is 
more than enough to maintain it ſelf without-their 
farther aſſiſtance. 

Now this being premiſed in vain does 
Zanaquil Faber infiſt upon it that the moſt zip. 44; 
zealous Chriſtian could not ſpeak more 
magnificently of Chriſt than this unbelieving. Jew. 
For what wonder is that, when the unbelieving Jew 
onely reports the ſenſe of the zealous Chriſtian 2 In 
vain does he urge that : Foſephus was of the Se& of the 
Phariſees, which Sect of all others bore moſt ſpleen 
and hatred to opr Saviour. For of what Se&t ſoever 


| he was, he was far from being any of the greateſt 


Zealots, and as far from being a ſerious Jew as-a good 
Chriſtian; how elſe could he have been fo prophane 


asto apply all the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament, 


concerning the Meſiias, tothe Perſon of Yeſpaſtan, an 
Heathen and an {dolater> But beſide this-our Authour 
torgets: himſelf in objeCting Foſephas his being a Pha- 
riſee, when a little after he informs us out of Foſephns 
himſelf, that he had” paſſed through all the Se&s of 
the Jews, and had at laſt enter'd himſelf into the Dil. 
cipline of- Bazus, a Diſciple and Succeſſour of  Fohx 


the-Baptiſt. And it is no wonder that.a Diſciple of 


that Inſtitution ſhould ſpeak favourably of Jeſus; ſo 
that, i6-we.ſhould ſappoſe him in | roam in- his 
Charadter of our Saviour, /it would 'be no- very hard 


ſuppoſition :. but that he ſhould deſcribe him by thoſe 
| 5 Gg Titles 
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Titles: that 'his own Diſciples gave: him, he could-not 
avoid it, of what -Se&- ſoever he were, as. he would 
quit himſelf -like a faithfull Hiſtorian. And though, 
aſter his entring himſelf into the Diſcipline of Banus, 
he join'd, as himſelf informs us, with the Se&t of the 
Phariſees, yet that was onely in outward thew and 
upon a political account ;- they being then the moſt 
powertull Party among the Jews, ſo that by their af- 
liſtance he firſt prefer d himſelf to publick Employ- 
ment, and at laſt obtain'd the Government of all Ga- 
lilee, which he was fo far from ruling like a Jewiſh 
Zealot, that in all things he behaved himſelf like a 
Roman Gentleman, and the main thing objected to 
him by his Enemies was his indifferency and uncon- 
cernedneſs as to the Ceremonies of their Religion. 

Again, in vain does our: learned Critick' aggravate 
that Feſephas ſhould give our Saviour the Title of God, 
when that is more than the Jews themſelves believed 
of their Meſſias. For it is evident that he onely uſes a 
very common and almoſt proverbial form of ſpeech, no- 
thing being more frequent with the: Greek and Latin 
Writers (whoſe ſchemes of ſpeech Foſephus every where 
endeayours to imitate) than to give the Title of Gods 
to all Great and extraordinary Perſons ; fo that when 
Foſephus gives our Saviour this Title, it is the fame 
thing as it he had ſtyl'd him Hero, or ſomething that 
though a Man, yet by his miraculous works ſeem'd 
greater than a Man. | 

Laſtly, in vain does he urge that if Foſephus had 
believed our Saviour to be the Meſlias, he would have 
| explaind to the Greeks, for whoſe fake he wrote-in 
their Language, what was the Nature and the Office 
of the Meſlias. So probably he would if he had been 
an Apoſtle, and deſigned to- convert the World to 
Chriſtianity, -but when he writes of him onely as an 


Hiſtorian, 
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Hiſtorian, -what concernment had-he upon that occa- 
fion to run into: {o+ great a-digrefſion? - He told the 
plain Story- as he_ had it from the Diſciples of Jeſus, 
_— it to the Reader to judge of its truth or falſe- 
_ But ſtil-our:Critick is! much more ſevere 'in his 
next Iojun&ion;:when' he: requires of the Hiſtorian, 
that if he believed Jeſus to be the Meſſias, to have gi- 
ven an account of Fohx the Baptiſt's being his Fore- 
runner. . For whether he believed it or not, I cannot 
ſee what reaſon or obligation he had for fo doing, un- 
leſs it is not poſſible to give.a compendious Charatter 
of a Perſon without ſetting 'down every particular cir- 
cumſtance of his Life and Actions. 
But now our learned Authour advances from his 


2 eſe of all Origen cxcecſ}y aſſerts that Foſpbu 
An | Origen ex| ets ofephus 
did not believe Jeſus to be ; wy rr? And lions 


no body that affirms he did ; but yet could he not give 
him that Title that was ſo familiarly given him, un- 
leſs too he aſſerted the juſtice of the Title? All that 
he affirms, is onely that this:was the Man that was 
at that time calld the Chriſt, though he happens to 
expreſs it by ſaying this was the Chriſt, a very com- 
mon form of ſpeech among the Greeks to put ny for 
' 6 xyouerG,, was for was called. And if fo, I hope an 
Hiſtorian might: relate the Opinion - that was-had of 
him without declaring his own. + +» 

In the next place, Juſtin Martyr and 7ertul/ian (lays 
our Authour) wrote againſt the Jews, and if this paſ- 
ſage had been extant in Fo/ephas in their times, it is 
ſcarce credible that they ſhould altogether overlook ſo. 
remarkable a Teſtimony. - This: is the hard: condition 
that our Criticks have: of late put upon all Authours, 
to quote all that ever they reade, and to think of every 

: Gg 2 thing 
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thing that:is;pertinent totheir Cauſe;:but rhisi ſeems: 
vio lyers an impoſitiooupon the: memories: of /Man- 
kind. | And yet ſuppoſing theſe Fathers-were not ig- 
-norant of this. paltlagec of Foſephas, to: what purpoſe 
ſhould they have alledged it ? when it is theix evident 
deſign to. diſpute againſt the :Jews purely out of the 
- writings of the Prophets, and by them alone to prove 
Feſus to be the Chriſt. And if ſo, what does the'Te- 
ſtimony of Foſephas ſignifie to: confirm: the truth of 
that which they had already-proved-by the Teſtimony 
of God:himfelt > |: So: that theſe Authours were fo far 
from being obliged by their Cauſe' to hale-in this paſ- 
fage; that they. could not but have brought it in very. 
impertinently. In-ſhort, it. 1s enough that in thoſe 
Writings they appeal onely'to Divine- Authority, and 
then it 1s no particular negle&t of 7oſephus,' if he be paſt 
ES as all other Authours. of his rank and. con: 
tion. FT enitst. ©: $f 
. And thus have I given a full and exaCt account of 
all thoſe weighty Obje&tions rhat have been levied 
againſt this paſſage of - Foſephus, . and-ſo-leave itto all 
wiſe Men to. judge whether. our learned Criticks might 
not have better employed* themſelves than to raiſe fo 
much noiſe-againſt 1t to fo littlepurpoſle. | 
Andinow having difpatch't this great Teſtimony of 
Foſephus, T- might add- to him 'Seetonius, Tacitus, the 
younger Pliny, Seneca,; who give us the ſame relation 
of the great pretences'of Feſus;and the greater pre- 
valency of his I But. their Teſtimonies have: 
been ſo ofterr recited; and are ſo vulgarly' known, that 


 - It were-labour in'vain to give my felt or the Reader 


the trouble of their Repetition:/ Eſpecially. when'they 
prove no> more than: what no'Man.can. doubt: of,” viz: 
That there: was: at that time ſuch:a Man: as Feſus -of 
Nazareth;. and: that: in. a: ſhort: time he: drew great 
| . £41 | numbers; 
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numbers: of Diſciples after him: ': The firſt is certainly 
paſt -queſtion; and the ſecond' is! as evident meerly | 
trom-tlie Hiſtory of Nero's Reign, under whom what 
vaſt multitudes of Chriſtians fuffer'd: both Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians'.unanimouſly: agree. And 
therefore; I- ſhall paſs over theſe more general Records, 
and-onely ſuggeſt two: or: three particular Narrations 
that relate not, onely to the exiſtence of our Saviour's 
Perſon,: but to the veracity of his Pretences.. 


.- + XIV. The firſt is that known Hiſtory of Phe» 
gon, Gentleman to the Emperour' Adrian, in his ge- 
neral Hiſtory of the Olympiads,- conceraing both the 
Eclipſe of the: Surrand the Earthquake at our Saviour's 
Paſſion.-- And it is a Teſtimony ſo exatly-agreeing 
with the Evangelical Hiſtory. both as to- ' - '- 
the year and: the very hour of the' day, Hue iro > 
and-rhe moſt material circumſtances of © Luc. c.25:v.45-- 
the thing, that had it not been for the 
vanity, of Criticks, 'it could never have met with dif 
pute or oppoſition.. But thoſe Men will not ſtick to 
move the Earth: from-its-Centre,. rather than looſe the 
honour. of being” the Father of one Criticiſm ; other- 
wiſe certainly this paſhge,. ſo confidently appeal'd to 
by the Writers of the Chriſtian Church, as apreeing. 
with the publick Recordsof the Empire, together with 
that of Thalus. another Heathen, | cited by that-acctt 
rate Chronologer Africans; could' not: but: have eſca- 
ped their eenſuring ſeverity. And: yet it muſt come: 
-under their laſh, becauſe (fay they) Phlegon ſpeaks of 
It. as a natural Eclipſe;- But this they ſay-out of their 
owrt heads; for he onely. records the matter of Fat, 
_ but whether it were natural or praternatural concerns 
-not him-cither as- a Courtier or an Hiſtotian- And 
though. it. is demonſtrable that: if it- hapned- ar” thet 
41 tume; » 
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time::that he ſays it did, it was preternatural, and 
though hinſelf expreſly affirms that: it was ſuch an 
Eclipſe that never the like hapned ; yet waving all 
this, it is enough that he affirms that ſuch an Eclipſe 
hapned at the ſame time even to:the very hour -of 

the day ; and fo it is rationally urged by 
Ard. c. 21. . Tertullian, Eodem momento dies medium Or- 

bem fignante Sole ſubdutta eft, deliquium pu- 
taverunt, qui id quogue ſuper Chriſtum predicatum non 
ſeierunt, & tamen eum Mundi caſum relatum in Archi- 
vis veſtris habetis. © At the very moment of our Sa- 
_ * yiour's Crucifixion the Sun was:darkned at mid-day, 
« and though they ſuppoſed it onely an'Eclipſe, that 
« knew nothing of its relation to the Paſſion of Chriſt, 
« yet this ſirange accident, be it what it will, you may 
* find regiſtred-in your publick Records. And if that 
be true, it is all that can be defired in this caſe from 
an heathen Hiſtorian to vouch the truth of the Story. 

And yet this is more, for if it be true, it is from thence 
evident that this Eclipſe was miraculous and preter- 
natural, in that it hapned at the full of the Moon. 


$ XV. The next heathen Teſtimony is of an 
higher nature, and relates mare immediately to the 
Divinity of our Saviour ; and that is the Opinion of 
Tiberius concerning him, upon that Account and Nar- 
rative that he received of his Life, Death and 
X | Reſurre&ion out of Paleftinre, and that from 
hel c 5 Pilate - himſelf. Thus 7ertulian tells the 
21s Governours of. Rome in his Apology, that 
Tiberius,. in whoſe time the Chriſtian Reli- 

gion carge into the World, having received an ac- 
.count out of Paleſtine in Syria concerning the truth 
'of that Divinity that was there revealed, brought it 
to the Senate with: the Prerogative of his own _ 
| ut 
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but that it was- rejefted: by the Senate, either becauſe 
themſelves -had not in the firſt place according to form 
of Law approved of it, or rather out of flattery to the 
Emperour, becauſe himfelf had refuſed that honour 
when offerd to him by. the Senate; for the words, 
quia non ipſe probaverat, are capable of either ſenſe; 
but though they denied this Title to our Saviour, up- 
on what account ſoever, whether of State or of Court- 
ſhip, our Authour tells us expreſly that the Emperour 
himſelf continued of the fame mund. 

Now though 7ertian be a Chriſtian Writer, yet 
he durſt never have preſumed to- impoſe upon the Se- 
nate- themiſelves with ſuch a remarkable Story as this, 
if he were not able to prove it, and that he 
was is evident from Juſtin Martyr, who often Apdl. 2. 
appeals to the Ads of Plate concerning the 
Hiſtory of our Saviour, and requeſts the Emperours 
to ſatisfie themſelves from ther own Records concer- 
ning thoſe _ that were reported of him. For it 
is a known Cuſtom among the Romans, for the Go- 
vernours of Provinces to tranſmit an account: of the 
moſt remarkable things that hapned under their Go- 
vernment to. the Senate of old tune, and of later times 
to the Emperour. And that P/ate had done fo is evi- 
dent from this Appeal of Juſtin Martyr ; for if there 
had been no ſuch Ads, ſcarce any Man, much leſs 
ſuch a Man as Ju{ti» Martyr could have been ſo fooliſh 
or ſo confident as to affirm a thing, in which it was 
ſo very eaſie to convit him of fallhood. And if ſuch 
Acts there were they are a great Evidence of the truth 
of our Saviour's Miracles, when- the: Emperour, that 
was none of the beſt Men nor very apt to liſten to 
ſuch Stories, was ſo ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs of 
them, and that upon no leſs information than of Plate 
himſelf ; and when Pilaze, upon a. more full m—_— 
than 
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than it ſeems he- was able' of willing to: make concer-” 
ning the Works -6f Jefus at his Condemnation, was: 
ſo. abundantly fatisfied as to: the truth of thoſe" ſtrange 
things that were related of him, as to think himſelf 
obliged to acquaint his Maſter with a Story ſo ftrange 
and wondertull. UL YPEUBIUA 40s 279 
__ - - But here aac Caſaubon endeavours to 
Exerc. 16, fhrivle and criticiſe theſe As of Plate in- 
154+ to as little Authority as poſſibly he can, 
\ and tells us that Fuſtin Martyr does not call 
them. the Acts of Pontius Pilate, but the Ads under 
Pontius Pilate. "Though it is an undoubted thing that 
the. Acts under Plate reſerved in the Imperial Archives 
were the Atts of Pilate, that-is, they. were compiled 
either by himſelf or by his command, but tranſmit- 
ted by himſelf, for the Emperours received no other 
Acts but from the Governours themſelves ; and there- 
fore the learned Man might have ſpared his' Gramma- 
tical Criticiſm, when it. is certain from the thing it 
ſelf that the publick As under the Government of 
Pontius Pilate, muſt be tranſmitted by Pilate himſelf, 
and ſo muſt be the Acts of Plate. | £ 
. Now that P/ate ſhould give ſuch an Account after 
our Saviour's Reſurre&tion ; cannot ſeem ſtrange if we 
conſider his circumſtances. For ſetting aſide the Rela- - 
tion of the Evangeliſts eoncerning him, that he would 
if poſſible have reſeued our Saviour from the fury of 
the. Prieſts and the tumult of the People; that he was 
ſatisfied of. his Innocence, as he declared upon the 
Bench ; that he gave Sentence upon him, I will not 
fay againſt his Conſeience (for being an Atheiſt he 
had-none)-but againſt his'own Judgment and Opinion. - 
I fay, ſetting afide all this that hapned before the Pa: 
f10n, the truth of our Saviour's Reſurre&ion' proved 
x {elf upon him*by-ſo many lucky circumſtances - 
ried | the 
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the'thing it: ſelf, that it could ' not but perplex his 
Mind which” way:to avoid its: Evidence. :' For he was 
certain//that: :Jefus' was ' Crucified;” Dead: and” Buried, 
that the Sepulchre was ſealed with a great;Stone and 
guarded with a Watch, and ye in a very ſhort time 
after, it was preached up and down PUSSY by his 
Diſciples that he was riſen from the dead. 

Now whether P:/ate himſelf were upon this fo cu- 
rious or ſo concern'd as to ſearch the Sepulchre it is 
certain the Body: was gone, otherwiſe it would have 
been: produced and publickly expoſed by the Jews to 
diſprove. the immediate - report. of . his Reſurrection. 
$o: that there could remain: no-:other imaginable pre- 
tence againſt its Truth but-the-idle.Tale of the Soul- 
diers, that his Diſciples came by night and ſtole him 
away, whilſt they ſlept. This was an admirable con- 
trivance,.and /worthy the wifedom.of. the: great 
Sanhedrin, to--appeal to.the.'Feſtimony of fuck Per- 
ſons,” that: could not_tellitheir ſtory” without contra- 
difting and defeating their own Evidence ! For were 
they 'not doubty Witneſſes of a thing that 'was done 
whilſt:they were-faſt-aſleep > Queſtionleſs our Gover- 
nour 'was wonderfully: ſatisfied with this fabtile An- 
ſwer, that really carries no'other ſenſe: in. it; than if 
_—_ de ”_ 5a Fig _ __ les a_ 
vey. him away 'whilſt they ſlept. - But if t 
they ſaw: it not, and if they: ſaw it not, they a 
more competent Witneſſes than if: they had beerrupon 
the Emperour's Life-guard; and had they hired Knights 
. of the Poſt, that were at that time ar as great a di- 
ſtance as Rome from Fersſalem, it had not been more 
abſurd and! ridiculous: than; this cantrivance of produ- 
cing ſleeping Witneſſes? na ww 
.. Beſide this, he. could»«not_'but farther .refle& wit 
himſelf how likely a thing it was that Men ſo timerous 

| | H h ſhould 
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ſhould have courage enough to venture - ſuch a 
—_—_ What wretched cow they be- 

rayon time that their Maſter was apprehen- 
he very well kriew, ;and-therefore-could not but: 
think it very unprobable ſuch faint ſpirits ſhould ſo 
ſoon: anderrakca ſuch- b6ld:; and! difficult Enterpriſes. 
But ſuppoſe they: ſhould, 'tis ſtrangely. lucky-thar all. 

the. Guard ſhould: fall 'falb:afleep' at the faine inſtdnr 

of time, and-- more fo that the Dileiples-thould: have: 
the- ſtrange fortune-as/to> come: at: that 'vety momenr, 
and- moſt of all ſo that with all: that noiſe: that they 
muſt of neceſſity! make'by-removing the-Stone--that 
as rolled pon chem of the Grave, they ſhould 
got 2wake ſo muchias-one: of the: Souldiets:: 1121: 52:75) 
But' beſide all theſe difficulties that hd could not 
but obſerve in the action it ſelf, it was obvious for 
himto- refle&, that if: who: afhrm'd:that Chriſt 
was rifert fromthe. dead, - that he-was! not; ito 
what. purpoſe: they ſboukd- take all this! pains:and ran 
all theſes hazards for an. Impoſtor,' that | had abufed 
therh with-romantick Tales. and Ptomiſes> This is 


comprehenſion, for -16 is poſtible- for 
leple Men rho away 'thert: Lives: for a: falfe or 
Opinion, yet; thar 2 number'iof Meri: ſhould 

doe-it to ratifie a Teftimony that they knew: to be 
talks, _ aty gu = pt of adyamage: either to 
themſelves or others. wall for- 
$ it's antrodibiedd a any Man that in the 
keaft underſtands the:Conftitutiors of humane Nature. 
And therefore from 'theſe and the like Preniiſes' it is 
mo wonder if he concluded that there was'ſomerhing 
; more: than ordinary in this' buſinefs; or as 
pb © 21. Tertulian pn re5 it, Ea omuia ſuger Chriſto 
| Pilatus, & ipſe jam pro ſud E onſeiearil Chri- 

ftianus, Ceſari-tune Tiberio minciavit. - 

$. XVI. The 
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$ XVI, 'The laſt Srftance'1Thall give of hich fas 
of Witneſſes is' the: Story of Agbarus 'King'of 'Edefſa 
1 oy pond Eupbrates, who 'bei ing affiaed- with 
y ire Fro fr cal:Diſtemper not eurable by humane Art, 
and hewing ſuch prodigious reports concerning the 
Miracles''6f one Feſus in Jude; that' he made the 
Blind-to -ſee, the Lame #o go, cleanſed :the "Le 
reſtored*-the- long diſeaſed -ro Health'and raiſe the 
dead t0'Tife: 'He.therefore pr er a Letter to:him 
by a ſpecial "Meſſen veſting him *to' take the 
-pains to come to £ To and care oe AMetay y, and the 
rather, -becauſe: Ts the Jewsdefign'd to doe him 
miſchief, ro take” up' his: Reſidence there 'in ſafety, 
where be might/live with all accommodations'of Life, 
and, if he pleaſed, ſhare with the 'Prince himſelf 3 in 
the Government. 

'To this -courteous Letter our- Saviour: remediate 
ceturns-#'brief-and pity Anſwer, and" that probab! 
by the fame "Meſſenger, in: which'he informs im 
That all things touching his 'Meſbge were to' be 

flld in' np —_ he was-to * —_— his Fa- 
ther, but umption-4x-'ww one of 
my Diſciples, * ho ſhat IN d re- 
ſtore Life co-thee and 0 all 'them ithat/be with thee. 
Which was-accordingly done: by Thad dens: the man- 
ner of whoſe addr and procedure A | 
cularly and largel y ' deſcribed by' Eu Blas! L. 1. 15 
In-all'which T cannot find _ i8-that 
May'in the" leaſt ſhake or : the ' credit of the 
Story. ' 'Nay, the contents of our *Saviour's Letter 

agree 10 exattly with the whole deſign of his Life in 
the Goſpels, as by that alone to £4 it ſelf conſide- 
rable: Authority, 42.” to put off the exerciſe of his 
Power, and obſcure the jon of his 'Glory as 
miuch as he could till after his ReſurreCtion. 
WER H h 2 Now 
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Now if this Epiſtle were forged, ' either this paſÞge 
was put into-it wt or by deſign If -by +64 
it was a very lucky .chance that.to o0dd--and yet ſo 
apt a paſſage ſhould be. dropt-into it;_.\And yet -it 
could not well be out of deſign, - for though this ob- 
ſervation be obvious enough.in it felt, I do.not remem- 
ber that there are any footſteps of it-to, be found in 
any of the Ancients.: Neither: is\it-at all ſtrange. that 
allthe Evangeliſts ſhould be utterly filent concerning 
it, when it -is manifeſt that it was "their deſign to 
confine their whole Hiſtory -to Paleſtine, and probable 
too that they were altogether unacquainted with this - 
particular Tranſaction; in that our Sayiour might with 
Privacy, as his cuſtom -was, diſpatch-his Reply by the 
ame Meſſenger that brought the Kings: Letter, and 
by that means the buſineſs might pais wholly unoh- 
ſerved. - And it is much leſs to be wonder at rhat 
none: of the - Ancients before Exſebins ſhould .make 


any mention of it, when,it was lock'rup both in the 


Records of that City and the Syrian Tongue, to which 
Language the ancient Greek and Latin Fathers were 


\nrs. ceo? ſirangers, -and--if. they had not, yet they 
might 


eaſily be ignorant of ſo remote.a Regiſter; But 
that there were ſuch Records we have. all 'the Faith 
of Euſebius at ſtake, who poſitively. vouches it that 
he found them - enrolled in the publick-\Regiftry of 
Eleſſa, and faithfully tranſlated them out of the Sy- - 
rian into the Greek-Tongue. Not to mention Saint 


Ephrem, who lived betore the time of [Saint Auſtin, 

_ and was a Deacon in the City of Edefſa, who makes 
the ſame honourable mention- of theſe Epiſtles with 
 Euſeblus, though that is. a pregnant Teſtimony by it 


felf, but much more ſo from, its exa&t agreement with 
Euſebius his Relation ; but pailing by that, and much 
Aug. Zp. 26%. More the Epiſtle of Darzus.to Saint ae? 
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and of Theodorus Studita to Pope Paſchal, y. pron. : 
becauſe it is poſlible they.might rely whol- 4 34-260. 
ly.upon. the Authority: of Euſebius, I (hall - 
lay the-whole ſtreſs of the Teſtimony upon him alone; 
whom we cannot ſuppoſe guilty ot ſuch a groſs and 
mecr forgery, as to have framed the whole {tory one- 
ly out ot his own Brain. | | 

I will. grant that he may ſometimes ſeem partial 
and favourable to his own cauſe, and be apt to make 
more of a Teſtimony than the Teſtimony it ſelf will 
bear ; but that he-ſhould forge and falſie a publick Re- 
cord, and that in a matter of this weighty nature, he 
has given us no reaſon. to.cntertain-10-hard and un- 
kind a ſuſpicion of him. For he is a ſtranger to E- 
ſebius that knows him not to be as nice and curious 
in. examining the credit of his Authorities as any the 
= ene motgenacns 60 06.9p 

on he jected many excellent paſlages that mi 
have been very ſerviceable to his Cauſe meerly te- 
cauſe of their doubtfull Antiquity, allowing nothing 
as Authentick that he cannot vouch by the Teſtimony 
of ' ancient .and. contemporary Writers. Now that 
ſuch a Man ſhould be guilty of ſuch a groſs and 
groundleſs Lye as this, is paſt the ill-nature of Man- 
kind to ſuſpect. 

Nay farther, though ſome of our late Maſters of 
Cenſure are very- forward to obſerve the ſlips and 
miſtakes. of this great Man, and charge them ſmartly 
upon him as if done out of meer deſign, yet the whole 
matter being impartially weighed, we have more rea- 
ſon to impute them to haſte and inadvertency. For 
though ſometimes he may ſeem to emprove Teſtimo- 
nies, yet does he:as often leſſen them; which plainly 
ſhews that he truſted too much to his memory. But 
ſul he is ever in the right as. to the main of the Story, 

an 
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and fails onely in circumſtances and that chiefly of 
"Chronology, Ty von founding ſometimes one 'Story 
with another ; but ery he- tells no falſe Stories, 
and onely makes ſome miſtakes of memory upor true 
ones, and as many of them to the diſadvantage as to 
the advantage of his Cauſe, as might be ſhewn if it 
were worth Ck while, by comparing all particulars. 
But for the preſent «this'is ſufficiently exemplified in 
the very laſt paſſage that we/inſiſted' upon, v1z. The 
Teſtimony of Pare. PTY our Saviour, in which 
the -chief (thing, as it is ſet down- by Tertulian, is 
our Saviour's Miracles; and yet it- iskeſt out by Euſebius 
when'he-tranſcribes the reft of che Teſtimony. | And 
though it is poſſible that/he mi ight follow 'the Greek 
Tranſlatour of Tertulian, 'yet er we fee he is 
as way drawn into a'leſſening/as a-magni miſ- 
;-andt is much hrs ikel /-ehar Esfebius'thould 
em haſte clip the” Pr: Sn, thai ittige the 
Tran! ſhould ' clip the Original, For" he onely 
conſulted Cen occaſionally , and fo or, n 
his haſty cribing overlook-a part of it ;-but for 
the other who 'made that Traiiſlation his particular 
buſineſs, it was: not caſie ito overlook +- material 
Paſſage. 
In ſhort, Whatſoever faults Buſebius may be guilty 
of, no Man can ſuſpe&t him of meer Forgery without 
the forfeiture of his Ingenuity. Neither, 1n'the faſt 
place, is the'date of the Record an inconſiderable cir- 
cumftance 'to -prove”' the*Record it ſelf; for Exſebius 
_ rells us that at the bottom-of it was ſubſcribed, Theſe 
| things were done the-34I% year. Which 
V. Vakſ/ Ng.” ' 'though'it has heretotore puzked learned 
m4. 139! | Men; is excellently <cleard by - the Epo- 
. - + -" """oha ef "the Edeſſean Computation; who 
began their Account from: the firſt-year of the 1 r7t- 
Olympiad, 
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Olympiad, when Seleucus began his Reign in . 4Afra;; 
xg toes that to the 202% Olympiad, in which 
year, being the 15% of 7:berius, our Saviour ſutlerd, 
is juſt 340: years. So that' Thaddaks was diſpatched 
to Edeffa in the very ſame year ui which our Saviour 
aroſe from. the ; that great work, it ſeems, be- 
ing once over, he would no longer delay the good. 


'heſe are all the ny omg merge on I think 
convemient to: ent in this. e, © many 
more I ſhall be to obſerve, when —_ x4 
give an account how it comes to- paſs, that though 
our Saviour did thoſe: Miracles that- are recorded of 
him, and though there were all that evidence: given 
of them that we pretend there was, yet fo: great a 
part of the Men of that Age, both Jews and Gentiles. 
thould live and dye ir Infidelity. 


Ss XVIE Having: hitherto demonſtrated the im: 
poſfibility of the allhood of the Apoſtles Teſtimony 
concerning the truth of Chriſtianity from: its contra- 
dition to the firſt Inftin&s of hnmane Nature, to-all. 
the principles of common Prudence, and to their own 
defign it felf, arid from the undbubred certainty of their 
Records, and from: the concurrent Teſtmmony of fo- 
reign” Writers 6. I Gen the O_—_ rt _ 
nl pg" , that, ſu Apoltles, Evangehiſts, 
2nd firſt Diſciples of Chriſt, would have endeavourd 
to impoſe upon the: World with a- paſpable and un-- 
profitable Lye againſt all- the foremention'd contra- 
—_ to: —_— to _ _ to pn to- 
emonſtrate impoſſibility that they could ever 
have prevailed. ſo. # Sr and: ſo ſpeedily as they 
did, uport the Faith of Mankind. And as-many thou- 
ſand. Abfurdities as. there were-in. the former _ 
| ITLOA- 
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ſition, -there are ſo many ten thouſands in this; for 
the inequality of the number of the Perſons was not 
leſs ; the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel being.very cw. 
in compariſon of the vaſt:multitudes of their firſt Con- 
verts. And yet if Chriſtianity were falſe, all theſe 
muſt be guilty, not onely of all that folly that we 
have repreſented in the caſe of the Apoſtles, but much 
more, in that they did not onely ſuffer themſelves 
wilfully to be deceived into-the belief of the ſtrange 
Story of Jeſus without ſufficient evidence of its truth; 
for it it had ſufficient. evidence then it was no Impo- 
ſture; if it had not, then all that profcſt their belief 
of it were wilfully deceived, /2..e. They pretended to 
believe that to be a Divine Revelation, though them- 
ſelves knew that they had no ſufficient ground or 
motive for ſo ſtrange a belief. - | 
But beſide this grand Abſurdity of wilfully decei- 
ving themſelves to no purpoſe, nay, againſt all the 
foremention'd inconveniences, they muſt be ſo far be- 
ſide themſelves that when they had abuſed themſelves 
with a prooflefs Tale, they ſhould join their zcal to 
the firſt Impoſtors tor propagating the Cheat, to the 
manifeſt ruine of their. Fortunes. and hazard of their 
Lives; and that ſuch vaſt numbers of them ſhould 
with ſuch unheard of courage and. conſtancy endure 
the moſt exquiſite Pains and ſuffer all kinds of Death 
either without ever inquiring into the truth of the 
matter of Fact for which they ſufferd, or ſuffering 
oy it aſter that rate without any ſatisfattory Evidence 
of it. 
 _ Here, in ſhort, we muſt believe that ſuch a Doc- 
trine as Chriſtianity, publiſhed in ſuch a manaer as 
it was, ſhould find ſuch an univerſal entertainment in 
ſo ſhort a time, without any the leaſt rational proof 
or evidence of its Divine Authority. A RT. 
the 
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' the truth whereof depgnded entirely upon a matter of 
Fact, ſo that if it were falſe, it could not then have 
eſcaped confutation, and unleſs it were undoubtedly 
true could never have obtain'd any belief. A Doc- 
trine:ſo unkind to the. vicious cuſtoms and prattices . 
of: the Age, ſo contrary to the prejudices of Men and 
the eſtabliſht Religions of the World, fo unpleaſing to 
Fleſh and Bloud, 1o hated and ſo full of danger. That 
when this Do&rine was publiſhed by. ſuch Perſons, 
Men of mean Education, void of Craft or Learning 
or Eloquence, they ſhould without any other help 
than-barely telling a falſe Story perſwade ſuch vaſt. 
numbers of Men-to forſake the Religions in which 
they were educated, and without any hope of profit, 
nay, with a certain proſpedt of all the miſcrics of Life, 
yes and Death it ſelf, to embrace this new, this de- 
| Ipiſed, this hated, this perſecuted Forgery. | 
Laſtly, That great numbers-both of the moſt lear- 
ned and wiſeſt Men that lived in the Ages next and: 
immediately after it, ſhould, after the ſtricteſt enqui- 
ry concerning; the truth of theſe things, not onely ſuffer 
x rom to be impoſed upon by fo late and palpable a 
Fiction, but-hazard, nay, looſe their Lives and Fortunes 
inits defence. And yet this was the caſe of the primitive 
Converts, as I come now to demonſtrate by a -review: 
of particulars. - oneoiignue Eng war 


$ XVIII. Now as for the reality of the matter of 
Fat, the ſpeedy entertainment-of: Chriſtianity in all 
parts of the World, that is a thing ſo unanimouſly at- 
teſted by all Writers, that it is rather to 
be ſuppoſed than proved. *ASgd5 ofz m5 Euſth, Ecileſ 
files (0M) Þ 00 TRIEY dixepuny 6 0WTHC105 Hiſt. 1-2. . 3» 
xgTwy23: fy, The, Goſpel . of. our - cg 
Saviour like the Sun enlightned all the World at once, 
T1 and 
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and infinite multitudes of People both from Cities and 
Villages were by the Apoſtles preaching brought in- 
to the Church like Corn crowded into a Granary : 
And they who had been long enſlaved to the Super- 
ſtition and Idolatry of their Anceſtours were ſet at li- 
berty by the preaching and miracles of the Diſciples 
of Chriſt; and renouncing that rout of falſe Gods that 
the mercileſs Dzmons had introduced into the hea- 
_ then World, return'd to the worſhip of the onely one 
true God the great Creatour of all things. 
| So when Celſus objects the noyelty of. 
Lib. x. p. 21, Chriſtianity , Origen anſwers that - Sin 
tem 68. lyes the wonder, rhat in ſo ſhort a time 
a new Dodrine ſhould ſo ſtrangely pre- 
vail over all the World, conquer both Greeks and 
Barbarians, the learned and unlearned, all ranks and 
profeſſions of Men; and poſſefs them with fo firm a 
belief of its Divine Authority, as to be ready to ſeal 
their Faith with their Bloud, a thing that was never 
_ done for any Opinion in the World before. 
Tt And ſo Juſtin Martyr, in his Conference 
x: 345 With 7rypho the Jew, affirms that there is no 
part of Mankind, Greeks or Barbarians, nay, 
not thoſe wild and uncivilized People that were wont 
to live without Houſes and Cities, amongſt whom 
Prayers and Supplications were not made to the Fa- 
ther and Creatour of all things, in the name of the 
crucified; Jeſus. | t 64, 
It is an excellent paſſage: of Clemens Alex- 
Þ 502. andrinas to the ſame purpoſe, at the end oof his 
| Sixth Book of Colleftions : The Philoſophers 
(ſays he) pleaſed the Greeks alone, neither did every 
one: pteaſe all; Plato followed Socrates, Xenmocrates 
Plato, Theophraftus Ariſtotle,” Cleanthes Zeno, every 
Maſter had. his own -particular School and ——_— 
ut 
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but our great Maſter's Philoſophy was'not confind, 
as theirs was, to their own Country, within Jade 
alone, but ſpread it ſelf over all parts of the habitable 
World, and was entertain'd by whole Cities and Na- 
tions both of Greeks and Barbarians; it bore away 
whole Families and Villages, and no ſingle Perſon could 
reſiſt its force, that would but give himſelf leave to 
hear its Wifedom, inſomuch that it gain'd over. many 
of the Philoſophers themſelves. And it any Magt- 
ſtrate did any where ſuppreſs the Grecian Philoſophy, 
it ſoon vanitht; whereas our Inſtitution from the firſt 
publiſhing of it has been every where perſecuted by 
Kings and Emperours and Tyrants, by Preſets of 
Provinces, by Commanders of Armies, 'and which is 
more furious then all the reſt, by the Multitude. 
Theſe have joind all their power and their malice ut- 
terly to extirpate our Religion, but ſtill it flouriſhes 
more and more, and does not wither away as it muſt 
have done had it been a meer humane Invention, but 
it ſtands invincible as the power of God that nothing 
can reſtrain or alter, and this notwithſtanding that it 
was foretold by the Founder of it, that all its Follow- 
ers mult ſuffer Perſecution. 
And Zertullian aſſures the Senate of Rome 
that the Chriſtians had filfd all Places and Apo.. c. 37. 
all Offices ; that they were of ſtrength e- 
nough to maſter the Roman Empire; nay, that fo 
great were their numbers, that it ' they would but 
agree to retire out of it, the World would ſtand ama- 
zed at its own ſolitude. And in his Book a- 
gainſt the Jews, he tells them that it enlarged c. 7. 
its conqueſts beyond thoſe of the Roman Em- 
Pire; that it ſubdued thoſe places that were inacceſſible 
to their Armies, and reckons up multitudes of People 


from one end of the-habitable World to the other, 
3 3 WW that 
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that were converted to the Faith of the crucified Jeſus. 
And in the fame manner does Arnobius 
Lib. 2 challenge the unbelieving World. Methinks, 
fays he, this ſhould not a little ſhock your un- 
belief to ſee the ' Authority of this deſpiſed name to 
prevail in all places in fo thort a time, that no Nation 
is ſo utterly barbarous and loſt to all civility, whoſe 
manners have not been reform'd and poliſht by this 
gentle Inſtitution; nay, more - than this, it has ma- 
{terd the great Wits, the Oratours, Criticks, Lawyers, 
Phyſicians and Philoſophers ; and not onely ſo, but 
all its Diſciples are ſo ſerious and ſincere in their pro- 
feſſion, that they will forgo all advantages of Life, 
even Lite it ſelf rather than forſfake the croſs. So 
that notwithſtanding all your Laws and Interdicts, 
your Threatnings and Executions, your Hangmen and 
Dragg-hooks, and all your innumerable ways of tor- 
ture they grow not onely more numerous but more 
vigorous in their reſolutions. Can you think all this 
comes to paſs ſlightly and by chance, that Men do not 
conſider what they are about when they dye for their 
Religion, that there is a conſpiracy of Sots and Mad- 
men all the World over to undoe themſelves and throw 
away their Lives, without ſo much as thinking what 
they are doing ? 5 OE 
It were endleſs to heap up all the Teſtimonies that 
might be colle&ed out of the primitive Writers upon 
this Argument, when it was ſo known and confeſſed 
a thing even by the Enemies of the Religion : So 
that this was the ground. of Pliny's Letter to the Em- 
' perour concerning the Chriſtians, the multitude of 
Perſons of all conditions, which he fays was ſo great 
that the Temples and Sacrifices were almoſt 54 
torſaken., And Tacitus tells us of an [ngens multitudo, 
that -were put to'death by Nero in Rome mw for 
ing 
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firing the City, which was not much above thirty. 
years after our Saviour's Paſſion, and in the time of 
the Apoſtles, ſome of whom ſuffer d in the Perſecu- 
tion ; 4n ſhort the prevalency of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion was ſo obſervable among the Heathens that it 
was vulgarly ſtyled 5 zexT3oz 3221 and the Chriſti- 
ans Kegzrsrres, that the prevailing DoCQtrine, and they 
the prevailing SeCt; ſeveral Inſtances where- 
of are collected by Yalefins out of Dama- qi ws, 
ſcius, Porphyry and Fulian. | Hh 

And therefore I will add no more Teſtimonies to 
prove a thing ſo unqueſtionable, but ſhall onely reſcue 
one that is more ancient than any of the reſt, from 
that violence that has been offer'd to it by ſome lear- 
ned Men, and that is the Teſtimony of Philo the Jew; 
for whereas in his little Treatiſe concerning a Con- 
templative Liſe, he gives a large deſcription of a cer- 
tain Sect of Men and Women (that he calls Ozexmw. 
721 and Otegmuvreide) that were at that time very 
famous and numerous in the World, eſpecially in 
Egypt and about Alexandria where he chictly reſided, 
but moſt of 'all in the Mareotick Prete&ure ; this 
Euſebius will have to be underſtood of the primitive 
Chriſtians, and that for this one very good reaſon, be- 
cauſe it 1s ſuch an exact deſcription of their way of 
Life, Worſhip and Diſcipline, that if Philo had deſign'd 
to have done that, he could not have done it more 
accurately ; and the truth is, there is ſcarce in all the 
Records of Antiquity a fuller account of the manners 
of the primitive Chriſtians, as to their renouncing the 
World tor the love of Heaven, their parting with their 
Eſtates for the benefit of the Poor, their great Tem- 
perance- and Chaſtity,. their meeting every Seventh- 
day for - religious Worſhip, their Love-feaſts , their 
great Feſtivals of Eaſter and Pentecoſt, &c, All which 

as 
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as they agree in every circumſtance to the primitive 
Chriſtians, ſo to no'other Se, of which we find any 
other memory or. mention in all the Records of An- 
tiquity ; and that, one would think, were Argument 
ſufficient to conclude that Phzlo's deſcription apper- 
taind to them and none elſe. 
But Scaliger, according to his uſual cu- 
De Emend, ſtom of quarrelling with Euſebius, will not 
Temp.1.5. have it applied to the Chriſtians but to the 
Jewiſh Eflenes; of which, he affirms, there 
were two ſorts, the Practical and the Speculative, and 
that in the former Book Phi/o treated of rhoſe, of theſe 
in this. And the ground of his miſtake was Philo's 
tranſition from the firſt to the ſecond Book, viz. That 
having in the former given an account of the Eſſenes, 
who lived a pradGtical Life and converſed in Cities, 
he now came to treat, me} 7 Srweizy 407m wary, 
of thoſe that live a contemplative Lite, 2. e. ſays Sca- 
liger, of thoſe Eſſenes; but that without any ground 
from the words themſelves, which being onely gene- 
ral, of thoſe Men that live a contemplative Lite, ma 
with as much reaſon be underſtood of any other Sel 
as appropriated to the Eflenes. But what if Philo had 
calld them Eſfenes, and thought them ſo, yet there is 
no neceſſity they ſhould have been ſo; for ſeeing the 
Eſfſenes were accounted Men of the ſtrifteſt Lives 
among the Jews, when Philo ſaw this Society of 
Chriſtians, then newly founded by Saint Mark in thoſe 
parts, that ſo much reſembled the Efenes in their 
Manners and Diſcipline, it was eafie for him to ſup- 
| poſe them a branch of the ſame Set, and paſs them 
under the ſame name.. - And yet after all, this is a 
diſtinction meerly of Sca/iger's own framing to falve 
his own groundleſs. conjecture ; for Philo no where 
calls them Eſſenes, which he would have _ it 
| enes 
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Eſſenes they had been of what ſort ſoever; and there- 
fore conſtantly giving thoſe in the tormer Book the 
Title of Efſenes and never.-giving it to theſe, it is plain 
that they were of a different Se& from all Eſſenes. 
Neither are there any the leaſt footſteps of theſe two 
forts of Eſſenes in all Antiquity ; and Joſephus, though 
he does more than once give an account of this Sect, 
makes no mention of theſe ſpeculative Eſſenes, which 
ſo diligent a Writer could never have omitted, if they 
had been ſo famous and ſo numerous in the World as 
Philo ſays. theſe Therapeutz were. Beſide that there 
were no Eflenes out of Fudea, as Philo himſelf more 
than once informs us, and expreſlſy in the former 
Book, whereas this Se was ſpread, as he affirms in 
this, through all party of the World. Neither were 
there any Women admitted among the Efſenes, where- 
as both Sexes were indifferently enter into this Sect, 
from whence it is evident that it muſt have been of a 
different Conſtitution. ; 
_ And for theſe reaſons Yalefus diſagrees ' 
with. Scaiiger for underſtanding the Efle- Anor. in 
nes here; yet agrees with him tor not un Eu{b-2-34- 
derſtanding the Chriſtians; but upon Ar- 
guments ſo weak and unconcluding, that he had as 
good: gone through with him in the whole matter, 
as leave him half way to ſo little purpoſe. 

As, firſt, That theſe Therapeutz read the ancient 
Writings of the Authours of their Sc&t, which conld 
not be underſtood of the old Prophets, becauſe they 
are expreſly diſtinguiſht by Phi/o from-them ; nor of 
the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, becauſe himſelf lived in 
their time, and therefore could. not term their Wri- 
tings ancient. | 

But, in anſwer to this, it is evident that Philo was 
not thoroughly acquainted with. the Principles — 
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Se&t, but had onely been preſent ſometime at their 
Aſſemblies, and from what he had there obſerved, 
had drawn up this deſcription of them. And there- 
fore, finding that they had peculiar Books to them- 
ſelves and diſtin& from thoſe: of the old Prophets, he 
might-eaſily think them more ancient than really they 
were, eſpecially when they were valued by. the Chri- 
ſtians, or the Men that he ſpeaks of, as the moſt au- 
thentick Commentaries and Expoſitions of the Pro- 
phets themſelves. But however, Antiquity 1s a rela- 
tive term, and therefore the Writings of the Evange- 
liſts and Apoſtles, being the firſt Records of the 
Church, might, nay, muſt be termd the moſt anci- 
ent ; and ſo Philo Com to expound lumſelf when he 
adds that they were ſuch as wexe written by the firſt 
Authours'of the Sect, and that they could be none: 
other is plain enough, becauſe there were no. other - 
Books beſide thoſe of the Old Teſtament peculiar to 
any Sect among the Jews. 

But in the next place it is objected, That Philo 
affirms that his Therapeutick Se&t prayed onely twice: 
a day, whereas it is very well known. that the pri-. 
mitive Chriſtians had their; ſeveral - other hours of 
Prayer; - - ::-!} Myron 460; 315 | 

Yes, and ſo they might have, and Philo not know 
it. However, their moſt ſolemn ſeaſons were Mor- 
ning and Evening Prayer, 'when, as Phi/o tells us, 
they reſorted to their conſecrated Chapels, and that 
being their publick Devotion, he therefore takes no-' 
tice of that alone ; whereas their other hours of Prayer 
' were rather ſet apart for private Devotion, which 
was more or leſs frequent according to the zeal of 
the Votaries. | 

But Philo, fays he, affirms that this Se& compoſed 
Hymns, and thoſe in. various Meaſures, and yet _— 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom is very well known not to have been uſed in 
the Chriſtian Church till after the Reign of the An-' 
ronines. LES re 

It may be ſo, in the Greek and Latin Churches, 
but in a Church purely Jewiſh, as it is certain this 
was, and is fo agreed to have been by all hands, this 
cuſtom was uſed from the beginning, Neither was: 
it any new Invention of the Chriſtians; but continued 
by x hom in imitation of the ancient Jewith Church.” 

But laſtly, _ he, "The Men of this Se&, accor- 
ding to Philos deſcription, . were very numerous and 
ſcatterd all the World over, whereas at that time there 
was but a very ſmall number of Chriſtians. 

And it how be confeſſed that ſo'they were if com- 
pared either to' the reſt of Mankind at that time, or 
to their own multitude in after-ages. And yet their 
numbers were very-great if conſiderd, as they were 
by Phils, as a philoſophick Seft, and ſo at that time 
Chriſtianity was more obſervable than any other Sect, 
ſpreading every. where ſo faſt, and whereever it came 
prevailing ſo much. | 

Bur if this great and famous Set that Phils ſpeaks 
of were not Chriſtians, our lkarned Authour would 
have done very well to conſider, how it is poſſible 
that ſuch a peculiar Se& of Men, ſhould at that time 
have been diſperſt through all parts of the habitable 
World, and never be-ſo much as taken notice of -by 
any Writer of that Age but onely in this little Pam- 
phlet of Philo. - (At leaſt confidering the exatt agree- 
ment of ' the: deſcription it "ſelf to the Chriſtians, 
and the utter ſilence about any other Se& to which 
it might agree, that ſeems to me no leſs than: a de- 
monſtrative 'proof that it muſt be' intended of them, 
and of them-alone. ' ' - GUOITAHO LY 20 
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And beſide the evidence of the thing it ſalf, the 
reaſon of the Name is obvious enough; for though, 
as Euſebius ſays, it is not much material to enquire 
whether Philo himſelf coind this Name, as moſt agree- 
ing with the manners of the Perſons that he deſcribes; 
or whether the Chriſtians might not have that Nanſe 
given them 'in that place from the beginning, the 
Name of Chriſtians not being then uſed in all 
yet it is but a ſynonymous word with that of Chri- 
ſtians, eſpecially, when rturnd out of the Hebrew in- 
to Greek , for the. word Jeſus indifleremly ſignifies 
either Zurrag or Onegmzyr1c, Saviour or Healer; and 
therefore it was eaſe for Phile, who: was an Hebrews 
Greek, to-inteypret. it by |the Name, @cegrmzy735 or 
Healer, eſpecially conſidering its.near afhnity both in 
Ln 
t the meaning of t tion is that they 
were the followers of Jeſus, z. e. the Healer. 
And thus having recoverd this ancient Church 
from the perverſeneſs of learned Men, I ſhall conclude 
this ent with an excellent paſſage of 
Adv. Heres Iren@ns, a my early. Writer in theſe We- 
41.< > ſtern parts of the World. Though, fays 
- he, there is @ vaſt variety of Languages in 
the World, yet the Tradition of the Chriſtian Faith 
is one and the fame in all places, in Germasy, 18 Spain, 
in Fraxce, in the Eaſt, in Egypt, in Lybia, in the re- 
mote as well as in the middle parts -of the Workd; and 
Maes a0. tor cre SinNT yn by 
1 every where, that are diſpoſed, en! 
the ſame Truth. Of the Unity of this Tradition [ 
ſhall diſcourſe in its proper place, at prefent it is 
enough to our purpoſe that we have from hence 8 
very early Teſtimony of its Univerſality. |. 
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$& XIX. "This then being ſo that the Chriſtian 
Religion prevailed as never Doftrine did, let us a little 
conſider 'what extraordinary advantages it had to re- 
commend it ſelf to the good Opinion of Mankind ; 
and here it is at firſt view apparent that it laboured 
under all the poſſibk diſadvantages 'in the World, ex- 
cepting onely its own naked and unaſſiſted Truth ; 
fo that had it not been for that undeniable evidence of 
proof, that it brought along with it of its Divine Au- 
thority, it was impoſlible it ſhould ever have gain'd 
one proſelyte over to its belief.” . ? 
. - And here the firſt thing to be conſiderd is that the 
whole frame of rhe Chriſtian Faith is built upon a mar- 
ter of Fatt; and that in it ſelf ſo incredible;'that'it 
could nor” have been believed, had 'it not: beer vou- 
ched by ſome Teſtimony fo unqueſtionable, as to ſur: 
mount itzown incredibility. For the Story was plain- 
x ers That under the PrefeQtſhip.of Portixs Pilate 
there was a poor young Man in Fedea, of mean Birtli 
and no Education, who pretended "to be . ſent from 
God to cancel: that Law, which God himſelf had 
eſtabliſht' by Moſes, to reform all the World, to bring 
in a 'more perfeC&t rule of Life, and a more-excellent 
way of Worſhip ; and*that- for a proof of his Com- 
miſſion he pretended'to 2 power of working Miracles, 
and often cured the Blind; the Lame,” the Leprous, afid 
ſometimes raiſed the Dead; but by this means drawing 
great multitudes after him, the 'Governours of the 
Jewiſh: State grew | jealous of 'his deſigns,” and ſo ap- 
prehended-him' as a diſturber' of the publick Peace, 
and an enemy to the eſtabliſht Religion; and for'thoſe - 
crimes. condemn'd him to the ignominious .death of 
the' Croſs, and that' they took: care that -he- ſhould 
ſuffer with all the aggravations of ſhame and diſgrace; 
in ſight of all 'the People of Ferwſatem ; :and yet not: 
K k 2 withſtan- 
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withſtanding that his heart-bloud- was let out with a 
Spear, whilſt he was hanging _ the Croſs, he roſe 
again the third tay; converſed familiarly with his 
Diſciples, and-at laſt in' the preſence of great numbers 
of them aſcended up into: Heaven. ooh 

| Now this Story was in it ſelf ſo ſtrange and prodi- 
gious, ſo without precedent, ſo full of appearing in- 
conliſtencies, ſo contrary to the prejudices of the Jews 
and the opinions of the Greeks, and withall ſo pub: 
lick and ſo notorious, that if it had not been certainly 
true, it could never have been believed, and if :it had 
been falſe, muſt have been demonſtratively confuted. 
For-the paſſages and tranſaCtions of his Life were open 
and; conſpicuous to the World ; he laid nat the ſcene 
of his actions in a dark, unknown! or--undifcoverd 
corner of the Earth, but he appear'd- in-:one- of the 
moſt eminent places of all A4fa; all his Works were 
perform'd amidſt his Enemies, and he-choſe the Jews, 
the moſt jealous and the moſt prejudiced People in 
the World, for the Eye-witneſſes of his (Miracles, and 
the Companions of his Converſation :' But above all; 
Feruſalem it ſelf, the moſt famous City at that time 
in that part of the Warld,: was the ſcene of his moſt 
publick Ations ;; there. it - was; that he-wes purt-:to 
death--in the preſence not-:onely' of that City but of 
the whole Nation ; there it was that he roſe from the 
dead, there it was that his Diſcipkes: firſt - publiſht his 
ReſurreCtion;, and there it was that ſome. of them 
wrotiglit undeniable Miracles, ' in: proof-of the Divini- 
ty. -of: his Power and the' Truth of their 'own-Teſti- 
13h. of And Origen has obſerved very well that the 
-..; -pubhek Death: of Jeſus inthe fight of all the 
People of 'the Jews, was deſign'd by the Divine Provi- 
dence 4s an advantageous cireumſtance to ——_ 
2 the 
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the truth of his Reſurre&ion; for if it had been 'pri- 
vate and not- notorious to:all the Nation, though he. 
had afterward riſen from the dead-as he:did, the ob-: 
ſcurity. of his Dearh might -have-been pleaded againſt 
the certainty ,of his Reſurre&ion.; : But beſide the no- 
toriety of the matter -of Fa&t among; the : Jews,. the 
ſtrange Stories that were-reported of him. in a httle 
time filld the World with ;noiſe and wonder.: No 
Aﬀair in that Age:was:more:talked of than the'Story' 
of Feſus of Nazareth, every body made: enquiry into 
the circumſtances of his Actions; and they were £3 
poſed to the malice of the Jews and. the curioſity of 
the Philoſophers. is 1 F420 
/, There was never Man: born (as Euſebius | nit. Eceteſ 
obſerves) upon whoſe: account: the whole  £+* <3: 

Vorld was ſo much concern'd as upon that 

of Feſus of Nazareth ; Mankind being as it were at 
firſt divided — him, ſo that the — 
15 Not. 1 erty ſtyled. by Nicephorus oc of- 
wh lies wy m6 and ——_ of the World. 

Now tis a likely matter and worthy our belief that 
a few ſimple and illiterate perſons ſhould have the 
confidence, but much more the ability to- perſwade 
the World into the-belicf of'a Legend fo palpable and 
ſo obnoxious-to: contradiction: That they thould' be 
ſo impudent as-to begin-to: publiſh the ſtrange Story 
of his Life and ſtranger one'of his Refurre&tion, even 
in Feruſalew it ſelf, and amidft his moſt imptacable 
Enemues, where, though it were” fo-eafie' to diſcover 
the bold and manifeſt cheat; if a:cheat- a all; rhat,. 
yet it ſhould paſs without any contradiction of the 
matter of Fact, and meet with ſuch prodigious and: 
unparalle[d- entertainment in the Minds of ſo many 
thouſands of its Inhabitants. - Certainly they mult 
have been puiſlant and "irreſiſtible Arguments m_ 
s Wit : 
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with they .could fo briskly bear down and vanquiſh 
Jewiſh ſtubbornneſs. Their prejudices were too ſtrong 
to be overcome by any weaker proof than evident 
and - wn” roy inmagt nes eye not 
brought ſome ſuch thing along with them, might 
to as much e have preached to the Stones of The 
Temple -as. to the .People of Feruſalem. But that, I 
fay, is the wonder that they ſhould firſt publiſh this 
ftrange : ſtory :in- the very place where it 'was acted, 
and yet if jt were falſe, not onely eſcape INES 
of Forgery; - which it was impoſlible they ſhould' upon 
ſuppoſition of its being falſe; but force great numbers 
of Perſons againſt their moſt ſtubborn prejudices to 
- ae and ſubmit WE _ of their: Relation, and 

that very. in'a ſhort time'to' propagate the 
belief of he. 443 World over. This is wn thing that 
I-affirm not to be at all' poſſible in the courſe of hu- 
mane Affairs, that a matter of Fat of ſuch a nature 
and: under theſe circumſtances,” if really and* indeed 
falſe, Thould ever gain ſo great a belief of its being 
true. I will grant that Mankind may be impoſed 
upon in _ matters of meer Opinion, as much as any 
Man can require, but matter of Fa& is of a quite dif- 
ferent nature, that depends not- fo:much' upon Mens 
Underſtandings as their Senſes, and the 'Senſes of all 
Mankind are alike, here is no difference between the 
learned and the unlearned. And'though a falfe Story 
may for a while be impoſed upon the common People, 
yet unleſs: it appear to prove it ſelf true with an evi- 
dence proportiotmble tots: weight; 'it either dyes and 
vaniſhes of its own accord, 'or is convicted of Fi 
by-the more wiſe and judicious, when they come to 
enquire into its grounds and pretences. ' And yet this 
Story the: more it; was enquired into the'more'firmly 
it was bebeved, ; and learned Men every 'where and 4 
| a 
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iow printogg wow cd mo to examine into it, 

y iſſue concerning 

i, "il at " ng ie my. were —_— — reſign up them- 
ſelves tq uts tull 

- I have indeed _ ſome witty Gentlemen, as our 


. Phantaſtick Age very much abounds with ſuch ſhrew'd 


perſons, compare the firſt ion of Chriſtiani- 
Ld ens a of the War wkh that of the ke 


ſurmiſed ; fe fertig af a thouſand other deſedts in 
the compariſon, it is notorious that that wild and 
cathuſjaſtick Sect did not ſet-up upan the pretence of 
a new. Revelation, but; onely pretended to raiſe fome 
fooliſh and fanatique. coneeits of their own upon ſup- 
poſition of the truth of an old one. Bur if the leaders 
of that Rabble, when they firſt appear'd about thirty 
years ſinge at Terk and. Briſtol, ind proendad tio have 
wrought in thoſe great Cities fuch kind of Miracles 
as are recorded of our Saviour ang his Apoſtles, no Man 
can doubt but that they had been long fince buried 
in contempt and oblivion. | And yet that is the caſe 
of Chriſtianity, that ſuch a matter of Fact. as that was 
E% publied and ated too, a where it. was 
liſhed and ated too, and from thence all the 
over onely by the undeniable cvidenee of its 
_ Sa 2nd Miracles. For the Men of that Age 
were every whit as cautious and incredulous as the Wits 
dies Fre Conor hes gre yr 
p W ro ces 
Infidelity. How ho could this Story of Jeſus pre- 
vail fo effeftually upon them: but by _ Rs 
evidence of is. —_ and; certain 
ried with it aathing in the World wh i it mighs 
bribe their | belief; nay, when: it lgbour'd under all orher 
objections 
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objections but onely- evidence of Truth, I will cha- 
lenge: any ſober:Man to franie any 'the;leaſt tolerable 
Hypotheſis how 4t was fo' much as poſſible" that it 
ſhould prevail, had not its truth been vouched-by the 
moſt / undoubted  and/- unqueſtionable proots in the 
World. £32k fs CAPIICOL I | | 


- 14 XX- *This'is'the-firſt invincible Tmpediment of 
Chriſtiafii - ſuppoſing it -had been falſe ; but whether 
rrue or falſe it labourd under'many other great difad- 
vantages, that it could never have ſurmounted, but 
by the irreſiſtible evidence and certainty of its truth. 
. And the firſt is its contrariery to'the Vice and Wic- 
kedneſs of that Age-in which'it was firſt -divulged. 
The World being at that time; as is evident from the 
Records that are left of it, extreamly debaucht both 
' In its. Manners and Principles. ' For- Julins Caeſar ha- 
ving violated all the Laws of his'Countrey,” and over: 
thrown'the old-Government; that had always kept up 
2 generous ſenſe of Vertue and Integrity, and by that 
means chiefly raiſed it ſelf to that vaſt Greatneſs, that 
afterwards ſo much expoſed it' to the attempts of am- 
bitious Men.-- (For though that ſpirit began to work 
in the time of Marius, and paſſed down through all 
the great Men, Cimma, Sulſa and Pompey, all of them 
ſtruggling for the ſole Sovereignty of 1o vaſt an Em- 
pire, 'the deſign was never compleatly compaſſed but 
by the boldneſs and aCtivity-of Fulizs Ceſar.) Now 
the ſucceſs of the'Czxfarean FaQtion, that were general- 
ly Atheifts'and Epicureans, againſt the Patriots of the 
' old State, that were as generally eminent for Worth 
and Honour, Vertue and Integrity, and Zeal for the 
publick Good, made the thriving Principkes and Prac- 
tices quickly -come mito Faſhion and Reputation with 
the World. And after the Death of Brutas, we find 
| | no 
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mo ſuch thing as an ancient Roman, but whatche ſaid 
mn paſſion was ſeriouſly and univerſally embraced as a 
great truth;” That Vertue was nothing but an empty. 
name. : So' that if we ſurvey the Roman Hittory te- 
fore and after the. Uſurpation of Ceſar, it does nor 
look like the Hiſtory of the ſame Nation; the former 
abounding with" the braveſt examples of Galantry 
and Magnanimity, whereas in the latter-we are gene. 
rally 'entertain'd' with no other -politicks than Fraud 
and [Treachery. . Even the admired wifedom of the 
great Auguſizs himſelf was no better than cratt and 
diſſimuſation » And though his Succeffour, 77berins, 
be particularly remarqued for that Viee,. it was onely 
becauſe he was'not able'to a&. his part fo artificially 
as his Predeceſſour had done,, who dyed with' that 
particular comfort to himſelf that he had ſo skilfully 
played the Comedy of humane Life ; and certainly of 
all Princes upon Record he had the moſt ſubtile facul- 
ty of appearing highly honeſt, without any deſign of 
ever being ſo. | alto 98 
In ſhort, under his Reign all the Principles of Athe- 
iſm and —_— were prevalent in the Court of Rome, 
that: then 'preſcribed Manners to: the- beſt part of the 
then known World,” neither were'their Pra&ices:-dif- 
_ agreeing to their Principles; for as they caft off all re- 
ſtraints of Vertue and adarIs + 1o they entirely devo- 
| ted themſelves to Luxury-and Senſuality; and ſtudied 
nothing 'elſe than to: emprove their bruitiſh- Pleaſures 
to the utmoſt . extravaganee-of ' Enjoyment.” And as 
was the' great Court'ot Rome, ſo were-all' the other 
leffer Courts of their. ſeveral Prefe&ts and Governours. 
And that not: onely by imitation but.by the natural 
baſeneſs of the Men themſelves; ©Scarce any bur the 
worſt -of : Men, that is,” Epicureans. and” Vilains: by 
Principle being prefer'd by F: Cz/ar to Authority in 
Wy - EI 
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| the Empire; though things grew much worſe under 


the Tyranny of Mark Anthony, a Man kneaded up of 
Luſt and Malice, and the onely reaſon” why : he-was 
not more'of each was becauſe he was all both; for he 
would never, unleſs for the fake of his Luſt, quit his 
Cruelty ; nor ever, unleſs to ſatisfie his Cruelty, for- 
fake his Luſt : and as himſelf was made up of all man- 
ner of-Baſeneſs, ſo he: would advance none to preter« 
ment but ſuch as had recommended themſelves to his 
good liking by their more than ordinary Wickedneſs. 
And -for that reaſon it was that F#dea and the parts 
about it, were at that time more over-run with Vice 
and Debauchery than in any former Age ; in. that 
Herod, one of the vileſt Men that ever lived;' had; by 
the patronage of Mark Anthony, obtain'd their Govern- 
ment, and by a long [Reign over them after 'his Pa- 
tron's Death under Avgw/tws, had familiarifed all man- 
ner of the moſt licentious Wickedaeſs to:the People, 
even ſo much that one half of the leading Men even a- 
mong the Jews themſelves, that had been ſo famous 
through all Ages for their reverence to their Rebgion, 
were no better than open and avowed Atheiſts. © _, 

Now how wasit poſſible for fuch a Doctrine as 


Chriſtianity, that of -Precepts of Chaſtity and 


Sobriety, of Truth -and Honeſty, of Kindneſs and 
Charity, and of renouncing the Pleafures of this Life 
for the. Rewards. of another, to. make its way into 


ſuch a [wicked World -as this'2 Mem of atheiſtical. 
Principks-are of all others the moft- ftubbora and in- 


fexible, they ſoorn- all manner of better Information, 


and will not endure to enquire into the truth of any 


thing that might poſſibly undeceive, them ; ſo that 
there is no way to. overcome Perſons ſo prejudiced. 
and fo conceited, unleſs we can by the meer evidence 
of things force them. into conviction. And as for —_ 
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of luxurious Lives, they have neither Mind nor Lei- 
ſure to attend to any thing that may reclaim them. 
It is Pain to them to think of parting with their Plea- 
ſures, they will labour to preſerve them upon any 
terms,-and as Jong as they are able to refiſt, no infor- 
mation ſhall be able to faſten 6n them; and therefore 
when the Chriſtian Religion ſo ſuddenly reformed 
infiftite numbers from all forts: of Vices, it muſt have 
brought along with it a. real Evidence equal to its - 
pretended Authority ; for as it pretended to a Divine 
Commiſſion, by virtue w it required ſtri&& Obe- 
dience to-all' its Commands, fo: it muſt-have proved 
the reality of its Commiſſion by ſuch certain Evidence 
that it was not poſlible for the moſt refra&ory Perſons 
to withſtand its force ; and therefore when we find ſuch 
multitudes ſo wonderfully prevail'd upon to quit their 
moſt beloved Lufts and. Vices, we have reaſon from 
thence onely to 'conclude,” that they 'were more than 
convinced of the undeniable truth of its prerences. ' 


$ XXI. The next difadvantage of Chriſtianity 
was its bold and open defiance to the eſtabliſht and 
inveterate-Religions of the Workd. For of all prejudices 
thoſe of Religion are the ſtrongeſt, and the older they 
are, the deeper root take. And therefore when 
its Enemies could plead the antiquiry of many hundred 
years againſt - it, it could not. but be. a very difficult 
task to perſwade them out of ſuch'an ancient Pre- 
ſcription. Its meer Novelty was an CO. of no 
ſmall force, but when a new and upſtart Religion 
would not be content with its. own Authority, but 
muſt pace all: the fettled Religions in the World, 
and refuſe its own ſettlement,” unlefs they may 'be ut- 
rerly extirpated ; this could -not but ſeem too ſawcy 
a demand, eſpecially to Princes and great Men, to re- 
| , L 
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-quire of ' them: not onely to give way to an upſtart 
Sect, but to renounce the Religion of their Anceſtours, 
confirm'd as well by their own Laws. as ancient Cu- 
ſtom ; and ſubmit themſelves and: their power to the 
Authority of a few Galilxan Fiſhermen; and this the 
Authours of that Age ſay was the main reaſon why 
the Chriſtian Religion was at all adyenture- rejeted 
by the, Roman Senate, becauſe, it would allow. none 
* other beſide it ſelf, dS 
And firſt as for the Jewiſh Religion, beſide its very 
great Antiquity, it was eſtabliſht by Divine Authority, 
and therefore with. plauſible appearance of.reaſon be; 
lieved by the Jews, to be of eternal Obligation, ;at leaſt 
not otherways reverſible. but with the ſame dreadtull 
ſigns and appearances of the Divine Prefence, where- 
with it was at firſt enacted; and. therefore when a 
'0ung Man ſhould take upon: him to cancel the one- 
oy true way of worſhipping the onely true God, that 
eſign ſeem'd fo like to Blaſphemy and Idolatry, that 
his very pretending to it, without any farther enqui- 
ry, was, whatever he could fay or doe, an invincible 
' prejudice and an unpardonable crime. This is evident 
through the whole Hiſtory of his Life, that the Jews 
| every where concluded him an:Impoſtor, becauſe he 
ſet up againſt Moſes, and then let him work what 
Miracles he would, they would. regard neither him 
nor them. | | | 
And particularly this was the caſe of the Contro- 
yerlie b, 22k he cured the Man that was born Blind, 
when the matter of Fact was evident beyond all con- 
 tradiction by the Teſtimony of his Parents, and by. 
the confeſſion of all the Neighbours, who knew him, 
to have fat and begged in a certain place for many 
years ; yet notwithſtanding all this the Phariſees 
concluded againſt his doing any Miracles, becauſe he 
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was a Sinner, that is, 'as they thought, a Blaſphemer 
of, Moſes Law; and when the blind Man argues with 
them. .that.;it was ſuch a Miracle as had never been 
done from the beginning of the World: before, -it was 
all one for that, they anſwer all with this 
peremptory Aſſertion, We know that God John g. 29. 
ſpake unto Moſes ; as for thu fellow we know 
not. from: whence he, 1, . So that whatever Miracles he 
worked, they were not. to be regarded; becauſe he 
derogated from the Authority of Moſes. Ks 
. And therefore Origen very well obſerves ; :. p. 92, 
that the difficulty of our Saviour's Work | 
was much. greater. than'that of Moſes, from: the: great 
prejudices of the People againſt his Undertaking, » For 
Moſes had. to doe with the -Oftſpring of Abraham; 
who had all along obſerved the Law of Circumciſion, 
and thoſe other Rites and Cuſtoms that he had delive- 
red down..to his Poſterity, and onely.; undertook: to 
deliver: thera. from..a. grievous Bondage; and bring 
them into that happy. Land that God, had promiſed 
to their Forefathers. But our Saviour was ſent to a 
People to command them to forſake that way of Wor: 
ſhipin which they had been educated, and to preſcribe 
a new.model of Religion againſt an-old one thatihad 
been ſettled, by Divine Authority, and therefore in« 
ſtcad of being complyed with as Moſes was, he was 
ſure. to,meet with-all the fierceſt contradiction bots 
of Zeal and Malice., And for this reaſon,' fays he; it 
was that.it was ſo requiſite that! he ſhould doe grea- 
ter Miracles than Moſes, or any of the Prophets.were 
recorded to. have done, to convince them that God 
had given him greater Authority, and. ſo thereby obli- 
ged them. to ſubnut to his Diſcipline; as they had hi. 
therto done to that of Moſes.and' the Prophets. And} 
as the Eternity of the Law of Moſes was at that time- 
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an inſuperable prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, o is it to 
this very: ay; te ina be hen in the Wrzings of the 
Jewiſh Do&ours, who' always lay this ſuppoſition at 
the bottom- of- their Diſputes againſt the Divine Ar- 
thority of the Chriſtian Law. £2 
' - But of the prejudices of the Jews I ſhall give a far- 
ther account, when I come to ſhew the reafons of 
their: Infidelity, notwithſtanding: the Goſpel brought 
all that-evidence along with it, that we pretend it qid. 
And then as for the Religion 'of the Gentiles, beſide 
its proud pretence to the greateſt Antiquity, it now 
valued it ſef upon a much prouder title of being the 
Religion: of rhe Empire; and by reaſon of the vait ex- 
rent of that; 'it was rooted in all /parts'of it with more 
ſtrength and unity than it' could have been under fe- 
veral Governments, and there -is' nothing that can 
make - People more 'fond-of / their Refigion than to 
poſits: them-withia belief of its Univerfality. Now 
when a''Religion ſo Catholick 'was' fettled by / the 
Laws, was ownd by the Emperovrs, and was made 
the onely Religion of Power and Intereſt in the 
World, its Votaries could not endure to fee it treated 
with fcorn- and diſhoniour- by -an-upſtart' Se&> of Men 
deſtitute of all Power and Authority. ' And for this 
reaſon is it that PIzy, Tacitus and Suctonms inveigh 
2gainſt Chriſtianity with ſo much ſcorn and indigna- 
tion, not that they had any concern for- Religion 
themſcives being profeſt 'Epicurcans,-and fo inwa 
as great defpiſers of Paganiſm as the Chriſtians c 
to be. But they were angry that a Religion 


\ © abetted by the Emperours, and the great Statefmen, 


ſuch as themſelves were or pretended to be, ſhould 

be' fo-diſhononrably<- born down by a company of 

ſuperſtitious and deſpicable Jews. | 
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And that proved another very great diſadvantage 
to Chriſtianity, the force of Laws and the intereſt of 
Government againſt its reception. '-In that! Stateſmen- 
are ever jealous of all Innovations in Religion as dan- 
gerous to the: preſent Government : ſo that though 
themſelves losk upon all Religion as a meer deſign of 
State-eraft, yet they are very zealous for that which 
they-find already eſtabliſht, as that by which they en- 
joy their'preſent ſecurity, and therefore _ again{t 
all alterations as naturally tending to the' ſubverſion 
of the Civil State: * So that it is none of their buſineſs 
to enquire into the pleas of a new Religion, but its 
being new is with them a ſufficient reaſon of 'procee- 
ding' againſt it, as being Sedition, #p/6' faits, againſt 
the eſtabliſhr Law. And this was the main reaſon of 
moſt of thoſe many ſevere Edits and Reſcripts of ſe- 
veral Emperonrs againſt- the Chriſtians, who looked 
upon their numerous Aſſemblies upor'pretence of Re- 
lgion as dangerous Afociations againſt the'State- of 
the Empire : and particularly 7rajan, a wiſe and poli- 
tick Prince, who, cither becauſe: he would not give 
the Chriſtians the- advantage of pleading Religion or 
ſuffering for jt; or rather our of rs particular jealouſfie 
and fear of Tumuſts, put in execution againſt chem the 
Law againſt the Heteriz, which forbad all manner 
of numerous Meetings, upon what account ſoever, 
though onely of Friendſhip or. Good:fellowſhip, for 
which thoſe Heteriz were firft inſtwuted, (6 that up-- 
- on pretence of this Law he feem''d not 'to-procced a— 
gainſt then: upon the account of Religion, but as un- 
lawfufl Riots and Tumults againſt -the State: 


Oi " Now RE COLIN of all: theſe 
_ mig <judices agaipft' Chriſtianity, -3t' met” with: 
al the $5.25 ry that. Mankind. could! make it ; it 
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was forced to encounter the Fury of the Multitude, 
the Zeal of Superſtition, the Hatred of the Jews, the 
Contempr of the Greeks, the Power -of the Romans, 
the Pride of Philoſophers, and the Policy. of Statel- 
men ; and by all theſe together, that is, by all means 
poſſible was it every-where harraſſed with all the our- 
rage and cruelty of Perſecution. -. No other party of 
Men-in' the World; were ever hunted with that keen- 
neſs of. Malice, or facrifiſed., with that cheapneſs and 
contempt of humane-Bloud ; and as the Enemies to 
Chriſtianity ſuppoſed it to be a new thing in the 
World', they: reſolved its Puniſhments ſhould-be fo 
too ;- invented new methods of "Torment, ſtudied all 
the arts of Pain, -and were not fatisfied with the death 
of Chriſtians, unleſs they might tire them ont of their 
Lives with length and variety of Tortures. In ſhort, 
it wanted not the utmoſt oppoſition that could be 
made- againſt it by Men -or Devils ; if we ſuppoſe 
( as-we may for argument fake ) that there are, any 
ſuch malignant Beings. And yet notwithſtanding all 
diſadvantages it grew and flouriſhed after ſuch a rate 
all the World over, as if it had met with all, the con- 
trary ways:and methods of encouragement... . ../. . 

| Now what could be the reaſon of all this 2, There is 
no other imaginable account to be given of it, but that 
irreſiſtible force of evidence that it gave of its Truth 
and Divine Authority. For when every. thing elſe 
was againſt it, and yet notwithſtanding .it prevailed 
. ſo wonderjully by the power of its own truth, it, mult 
be clear of all doubt and ſuſpicion that could bear away 
the Minds of Men with ſo great a force againſt all Ar- 
guments and .Motives in the World beſide. For I do 
not urge 'this-at-preſent as an argument of God's Pro- 
vidence, being cpacernd. in its Propagation, but. for.the 
rcaſonableneſs' of the'thing it ſelf : vzz. that a DoQrine 
4 | * Jabouring 
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-labouring under all theſe mighty and unparallel'd diſ- 
advantages ſhould ever have prevaild with ſuch ſud- 
dain and admirable ſucceſs, had it not come atteſted 
with the cleareſt and moſt irreſiſtible Proofs. For is 
it not utterly incredible that an Inſtitutzon ſo deſti- 
tute of ſecular Power and Intereſt, ſo uncouth to the 
Principles and Prejudices of Education, fo contrary to 
the Vices and Inclinations. of Men, ſo contradictory 
to the ſettled Laws, -and (what was much more con- 
{iderable ) to the eſtabliſht Religions of. Common- 
wealths, ſo much oppoſed by all the Power, all the 
Wit, and all'the Zeal in the World, ſhould yet ſo et- 
fectually bear away all reſiſtence, and force the ſtrup.- 
ling World in ſpite of all their oppoſition to yield up 
-all that was dear to them to the evidence of its Divine 
Authority 2 For ſeeing it could have nothing elſe to 
recommend it to the World, nay, ſeeing it had all 
other. things to oppoſe it, and yet found ſuch ſtrange 
and . otherwiſe unaccountable entertainment , that 
alone, I fay,, is a demonſtrative proof of its infinite 
evidence and certainty. Neither am IT ignorant that 
learned Men both Ancient and Modern ufually aſcribe 
it to the Almighty and miraculous Power of God 
 overruling' the Minds of Men :- And the truth is, the 
thing was ſo prodigious, 'that it is ſcarce accountable 
how it could be -done without a. Miracle. 

But though I do not doubt of the fecret and in- 
ward workings of the Spirit of God upon the Minds 
. "of Men; yet.I cani'by no means: allow the' reaſon 'of 
any thing to be reſolved into that alone ; for if that 
be the onely reaſon of any Man's aſſent , then his aſ 
ſent is unreaſonable, and all the account he can give 
.of his Faith is that he finds himſelf vehemently incli- 
ned to believe he knows not why. But that is-not a 
| Proper way of determining rational Creatures, and 
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therefore we cannot ſuppoſe that'God:would-force the 
Minds of Men to a ſtronger affent:than-the evidence 
of the. thing, afſented.to_ requires ; ifor that inſtead of 
helping the Underſtandings: of Men would utterly: de- 
ſtroy them. And therefore how ſtrong ſoever the in- 
fluences of-the Spirit: of God were upon:the Minds of 
. the Primitive Chriſtians, as no doubt. they were-very 
extraordinary, yet-the autwardand-rational evidence 
that -he;gave ;them..of-the\ truth of -Chriſtianity was 
Rill-proportionable: to:that inward confidence. that he 
wrought: upon their Minds, -otherwife they had: more 
confidence than they had:reaſon: for ; and then all that 
they: had over and above was unreaſonable. 

_ Seeing therefore: their-Faith was fo infinitely; confi- 
dent, I ſhall demonſtrate- that the :graunds:and' mo- 
tives that they had for.it were equal to their greateſt 
aſſurance, and they were chiefly thefe two, undenia- 
ble Miracles, and undoubted Traditien ; :from : both 
which they had ſo great an aſſurance of. the Chriſtian 
Faith, that it was-not. poſſible-for them-to te decei- 
ved; and if they had fo: much, : they. had :as: much. as 
can be deſired, becauſe no. Man can: have more. 


S XXIII. Thave aJready thewn.in-the: Eeginning 
of this Diſcourſe the great and;unparalleld credibility 
of the Apoſtles Teſtimony , taken by it felf, as it 
ſands upon their own naked Reputation, .in that we 
have all the: evidence:in/the World that. they were 
ſincere and;ſcrious. in their Deſgn, ſo that .meerly by . 
virtue of their own, Authority they might juſtly cha- 
. lenge the: Faith-of. Mankind, _ | 

But to the undoubted' Integrity of: the Witneſſes, 
God was pleaſed to:adde:a:more toreible Teſtimony 
of his. own, by endning them-with a:power of 'work- 
ing Miracles ; and thereby.demanſtrating to the: _ 
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that: as” they: who- pretended to'be his Ambaſſadours 
were ſerious and: in good: earneſt in' their Deſign , fo 
| was he too. And in truth, unleſs he had endued 
them with this power from above, they- could never 
have had' the courage ſo much as to have undertaken 
the work:; but inſtead: of travelling into all parts of 
the World:, to tell a Story to the People, of which 
they could not underſtand one word, as being utter 
Strangers to the Language in which they ſpake, they 
muſt have concluded it a wiſer courſe to reſolve upon 
mending their old Nets, and betaking themſelves to 
their old: Trade. But this Euſebius has excellently 
repreſented to us in their own Perſons. In 
that when our Saviour commanded them Prep. Evang. 
to go and teach all Nations, they ought to ©#3: Se#.5. 
have replied upon him, how is this poſſible, 
that we who are unlearned Perſons and underſtand 
onely our mother Tongue, ſhould diſcourſe in their 
ſeveral Languages to the Romans, Grecians, Egypti- 
: ans, Perſians, Armenians, Chaldeans, Scythians, In- 
dians, and all the other numberleſs Nations of the bar- 
barous World : And if we cannot (as without a Mi- 
racle we cannot) to what purpoſe is it. to travel from 
Pole to Pole, and tell an unintelligible Story' to rhe 
People. Nay, how can we ſo much as dream” that 
it is poſſible for us to perſwade them to renounce their - 
Country-Gods, and to worſhip a new and unknowr 
Deity 2 What eloquence, what'unheard-of power of 
words muſt we be inſpired with, to encourage-us to 
ſet about ſuch-an Undertaking, to reverſe all the an- 
cient Laws-and Religions in-the World, and to intro- 
duce every where not onely'a different bur a contrary 
{tate of things?-: Theſe things (fays he) if they ſhoufd 
have obje&ted; 'he' could” have. return'd them no other 
anſwer, had he- not prevented the Objedtion by the 
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promiſe of his miraculous Aſſiſtance. And therefore, ' 


when they were obedient to' his command, it is evi- 
dent that they were already, by his Divine Works, 
convinced of his Divine Authority. For that they 
believed in him muſt be granted in that they ſo rea- 
dily obeyed him, in a little time leaving their own 
native Country to inſtru& the World in the Faith of 
Jeſus, and ſoon faw the promiſe of his Divine Aſſi- 
ſtance not onely made good, but abundantly exceeded 
by their incredible ſucceſs. 


But when they went about ſuch a Work as this, - 


after what manner think ”- did they addreſs them- 
ſelves to the People > Did they go into the Market- 
place, and there ſummon up an Auditory of all Paſſen- 
gers, or did they apply themſelves to particular Per- 
ons > Take which you pleaſe, I pray which way 
did they win their Attention, when they began their 
Story at the moſt ignominious Death of their Maſter, 
whom they ſet forth as the onely Inſtruftour of Man- 


; kind, the Son of God, and Saviour of the World 2. 


For if they had conceal'd that part of his Hiſtory that 
related to his Paſſion and Sufterings, and onely trum- 
peted out his great Vertues and much greater Miracles, 
it had been very difficult to overcome the Faith of 
Mankind to a report ſo very ſtrange and in it ſelf in- 
credible. - And yet if they had done this, they might 
have kept their Story within ſome bounds of proba- 
bility. But when they acknowledged that the fame 
Perſon, whom they magnified as a God, lived like a 


miſerable Man , encountred perpetual Affronts and | 


 Contumelies, and at laſt ſufferd the Death of the 
worſt and moſt ignominious Malefa&toyrs, who that 
heard theni, would not laugh-at the groſs contradic- 
_ tion of their own, Story ? Or at leaſt how could any 
Man be ſo credulous, as upon the bare _ un- 

Y nown 
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known Perſons to believe that a Perſon ſo ſhamefully 
executed, ſhould be ſo conſpicuouſly riſen from the - 
dead and aſcended into Heaven, when he was not 
able to reſcue himſelf from ſo diſhonourable an Exe- 
 cution 2 However who could have been fo eaſie as 
to forſake the Religion of their Countrey, and that 
way of Worſhip that had been uſed, as they believed, 
from the beginning of the World, by the meer Aurho- 
rity of a company of mean and ignorant Mechanicks 
and a crucified Malefattour, who, notwithſtanding his 
contemptible Life and diſhonourable Death, would 
bear himſelf out as the onely Son of God? - While 
(fays he) I revolve theſe things in my Mind, and con- 
ſider the improbability of, the Story in it ſelf, I cannot 
imagine how it is poſſible meerly by their own bare 
| report to prevail upon the Faith of any. one Man. 
And yet when I refle& upon the ſtrange Effect of 
their Endeavours, and that ſuch deſpicable Perſons as 
they were in themſelves ſhould prevail upon ſuch in- 
numerable multitudes of Men, and that not in barba- 
rous and obſcure places onely, but in the moſt famous 
Cities of Rome, Alexandria, Antiochia ; nay,, in all parts 
of the World, Europe, Afria and Africa, I am forced to 
enquire into the rational Account of ſo ſtrange an 
Event, and find that nothing could ever have brought 
it about but a manifeſt Divine Power, whereby they 
were able when they pleaſed, as we find in their Re- 
cords, to work Miracles, and that alone was more than 
enough to vanquiſh and ſubdue the minds of Men to 
their Authority. For when they ſaw their Miracles, 
they could not but be .concern'd to enquire by what 
Means they wrought ſuch Effe&ts: And when they 
were told that they were empowerd- by Jeſus, and 
did whatever they did by virtue of his Authority, that 
alone over-ruled their Minds, and without farther proof 
comman- 
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commanded: entire ſubmiſſion to his DoErine. So 
that it was not the evidence of: the thing it ſelf, nor 
| the credit. of their Teſtimony, but the undeniable 
power of God diſcovering. it ſelf in their miraculous 
Actions, that ſo eafily ſubdued the World before them. 
And it is impoſſible (as Origen obſerves) 

Contra Cel, that the Apoſtles of our Lord without theſe 
.1.2-3+ miraculous. Powers ſhould ever have been 
able to have moved their Auditours, or 
perſwaded them to deſert the Inſtitutions of their 
Countrey, and embrace their new Do&rine, and. ha- 
ving once embraced it, to defend it to the death and 
defie all manner of dangers in its defence. But then, 
as it was impoſſible to have wrought this wonderfull 
change in the World without theſe miraculous Powers, 
ſo with them it was impoſſible for Men to withſtand 
ſo clear a demonſtration of Divine Authority. And 
therefore they did not fo properly convert the World 
by their Preaching as by their ACtions, whilſt they 
perform'd ſuch things as (though they themſelves had 
never opened their Minds) proclaim'd their Divine 
Commilſien. And when People were once convinced 
of that, little perſwaſion would ſerve the turn to en- 
gage them to' the belief of that Dottgine, which: by 
their works they had already proved to be of Divine 
Authority. And this, if we conſult the Apoſtolical 
Hiſtory, was the uſual method of their proceeding, 
firſt to ſhew a Miracle and then to declare its mea- 


ning. - 
Thus the firſt time that they appeared in publick, 
after their Commiſſion: to preach the Goſpel to the ut- 
moſt. parts of the Earth, was at the great Feſtival of 
Pentecoſt, when Profſelytes of all Nations reſorted to 
Feruſalem, to whom: they preached in' their ſeveral 
Languages ; and this being noiſed abroad- _ a few 
; 7 20EP illiterate 
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illiterate Fiſhermen were all. on a ſudden inſpired with 
the gift of ſpeaking all the Languages of the known * 
and : habitable World, curioſity . brought great multi- 
tudes to hear them, and when the multitude was con- 
- -vinced of and amaſed at the Miracle, then was it a 

proper time for Saint Peter to begin his Sermon of 
the Reſurre&tion of Jeſus, and prove it by 
their own Teſtimony. This Feſus hath-God as 2. 32; 
raiſed up, whereof we are al Witneſſes. That 
is, we that are, -as you ſee, endued with this miracu- 
lous gift of ſpeaking all Languages, . in order to our 
preaching in | the name of Jeſus to all Nations, do 
here. aſſure you that we were no leſs than Eye-witneſ- 
ſes of his Reſurrection. And there lay the main ſtrength 
and-efficacy. of Saint Peter's Sermon, it was the Mi- 
racle: that: ſo ſoon converted thouſands to his DoEtrine. 

So again, when it was: blazonwl abroad that the fa- 
mous Cripple, that was ſo well known: to.every Boy 
.in the City toi have. kept for ſo.many years. together 
_ his-begging ſtage: at: the.chief Gate of the Temple, 
ſtyled Beautifull, becauſe made, as Foſephus 
informs us, of Corinthian Braſs, was :ſo pe Belb Jud. 
, miraculouſly healedi by one of -the compa- + 7 1 
-ny onely by a. word ore this could 
.not but enflame-their curiofity, and every Man was 
concern'd to fatisfie himſelf in the truth or falſhood 
of a report ſo near and yet ſo prodigious. Andwhen 
they had .(as it was an eafie matter): aſſured-themſelves 
of 1ts-truth-.and reality, -this couJd-not: but: provoke 
them to-an-;cager enquiry ..after the meaning, of ſo 
ſtrange a thing. And when they were aſſured that the 
. Miracle was. wrought. by the Followers of that | Jeſus, 
who wasdately.:crucified,:and that they declared them- 
- ſelves Eye-witneſles of his ReſurreCtion from the dead, 
.and withall profeſſed that they were. endued with this 


power 
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power of Miracles from Heaven, onely for an un- 
doubted evidence and confirmation of the truth of 
: their Teſtimony , they had not power to withſtand 
the force of ſuch a mighty and aſtoniſhing demonſtra- 
tion. And it was this demonſtration of the Spirit and 
of Power (as -Saint Paul ſtyles it) rather than the 
ſtrength of their Arguments, as cogent as they were, 
. that firſt baffled the unbelieving World into Chri- 
Ttianity, and forced in the afſents of Men to the truth 
and Divine Authority of its Do&trine. They did not 
put their Auditours to the trouble of examining the 
validity of their Teſtimony, but prevented all enqui- 
ries by this infallible confirmation. | The evidence of 
' their Miracles was ſuch an irrefragable Argument of 
the truth of their Teſtimony, as furmounted the power 
of all other demonſtration. And what rational Man 
would ſtay to expett any other proof of a Divine Te- 
ſtimony, that has ſeen it unqueſtionably atteſted by 
a Divine Power > Or who could doubt and diſpute, 
after he had ſeen Devils diſpoſſeſt, the Sick healed, 
and the dead raiſed 2 This was ſuch an almighty at- 
teſtation to their | army. that it upbraided away 
their Scruples, and bore -away their Underſtandings. 
And by this means it was that the Goſpel One fo 
eaſily and fo ſpeedily over-all the World. »Tts firſt 
preachers converted whole Cities and Nations in a mo- 
ment, and founded new Churches upon one undeni- 
able Miracle; and nothing; leſs, conſidering all cir- 
cumſtances of things, and all the diſadvantages under 
which it laboured, could fo ſoon have propagated the 
Goſpel over all the World.. 

And thus if we trace the Apoſtolical Hiſtory, we 
ſcarce.find; any thing tranſa&ed- without .a Miracle, 
inſomuch. that the People at' length familiarly refor- 
ted to. them .for the cure' of all kind 'of _ 
| I 34 
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#5. 12. And thispower was (o vulgarly” known 
at thar time, that Saint Pax/'infiſts upon it as the prodF 
of his:true Apoſtleſhip, Rom. x 5.18; 18. 2 Cor: 124121 
which: had: been too abſurd a thing to alledge to his 
Followers in'confutation of his Enemies; if i& had beer! 
a meer Fiction ; for if it were they knew it to be fo, 
when:he appeals to the Signs and Wonders he had al- 
ready wrought-among them, and if he had wrought 
none. they - could 'not - but convict him 'of falſhood? 
But though F have already proved the -certaifity of the 
Records of 'the New Teſtament; and ſo might from 
thence-rationally cnough make- out the truth of theſe 
Apoſtolical Miracles; and-though I have in _ pres 
ved the ſufficiency of the Tradition of the-Churck to 
atteſt 'both' them and all-things contained in them, 
and ſhall anon more diſtin&ly ſhew the undoubted 
and — conveyance of it from the very 
Apoſtles Ives, ſo that if they had not been true, 
they could never. have gaind belief ; yet in this pre- 
ſent- Argument: I. will not-build -upon (theſe or any 
- other: ſuppoſitions : ' and indeed if t oppoſe them, this 
Argument would be needleſs; for once granting the 
Scriptures to be true-: and authentick Records of 
the Apoſtles ations, -to- what- purpoſe is it to go 
about to prove that they were endued with aower 
of Miracles, when the Recotd alone is an-undoubted 
proof of it > © And therefore I onely argue from the 
nature of the thing it ſelf, viz. That t'is impoſſible the 
Chriſtian Faith, -lying*under -all- thoſe diſadvantages 
above repreſented,- could ever have: been” propagated 
with that ſpeed'and facility that it was all the World 
over, any: other way than by this pr of working 
Miracles ;- and>oft / the contrary,' that ſuppoſing this 
evidence that they gave tlie World by their Miraeles, 
that then it: was” natural: and almoſt neceſſary*<thaf 
C ® : Nn they 
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they ſhould meet with the ſucceſs they did. Here 


manikteſt —_—— that they were endued with ſuch 
a power of Miracles as is of them. And 
therefore I did not prod Teſtimonies of Scrip- 


ately believe them upon their bare Report; but when 
they beheld that miraculous effeft of the Holy Ghoſt 
in them, whereby ſuch illiterate Perſons were 
to ſpeak all manner of , that alone could 
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but this having ſuggeſted, T ſhall not farther inſiſt 
upon it. bs ; ; hes 2485998 | 
- $ XXIV. Onely there is one thing remaining 
that adds great force to the ſtrength ot this Argu- 
ment, viz. That this power was not meerly confined 
to the Apoſtalical Age, but was continued down te 
the next Ages of the Church ; which if true, it is an 
undeniable Evidence of the truth of the Apoſtolical 
Miracles in particular, and of the Divinity of the 
Chriſtian Religion in general. And yer of the truth 
of theſe we have no one thing for which we have 
better Records. It is unani atteſted by all Wri- 
ters of thoſe times, and that in fuch a publick and ex- 
traordinary way, as raiſes their Teſtimony up to cer- 
tain demonſtration, for they do not barely report it, 
I AA A eo_ 
fe; - they | challenge Emperours, ' Proconſuls; 
the whole Senate in _ Apologies and R_ Wri 
tings to convince t experiment ; t e it 
ry. roma nfs ay kbar ep rg Ay. 
 tocontradiCt-it; and-not-onely offer to caſt the whole 
Controverſie upon this one proof, but their Lives 


Now all this they could never have been fo fooliſh 
or ſo impudent to have done, if it had not been true ; 
or if they were, they could not have efcaped:that dif- 
grace that was'due to their folly and impudence. And 
yet were fo far from being ever convicted of for- 
gery, that it was chiefly by virtue of theſe challenges 
that the Chriſtian Faith ſo wonderfully prevaifd in all 
_ Places. Many and pregnant are' the: es to' this 
purpoſe in the 'Writings of ' Fuſtin' Martyr, [rencius, 
Tertullian, Saint C -yprian, Saint Auſtin, Origen, Arno- 
bius, Latlantius, Minutitas Felix, Pruilentins, Firmitus; 

ie» Nn2 and 
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andindetd all;-that appear'd. in defence of the Chri- - 
ſtian Faith in the firſt Ages of the Church : and though 
moſt of them have been often alledged by modern 
Authours, yet; being of a- peculiar-ule-as ro my Ar- 
gument, when join'd to:the Apoſtolical: Miraeles, it 
will -be very - requiſite to repreſent -at' one view the 
moſt material patſages to: this purpole.'* - -_ - | 
Aol. I. I begin with 7F»/tin# Martyr, who lived in 
the next - Age to the -Apoſtles,, who tells the 
Emperour-and Senate, that they may, if they pleaſe, 
inform themſelves of our Lord's power over their De- 
mons.by what was daily done under their own eyes, 
when fo:many who. had been torturd and poſſeſſed 
by them; throughout the whole World and in the 
very. City -.of - Rome it ſelf, whom all their ſeveral 
kinds of: Exorciſts were not able to relieve, had been 
often cured: by Chriſtians through the name of Jeſus 
that was crucified under. Pontius Plate, and: that at 
this/ very time they {till cured them. And the ſame 
thing he- frequently upbraids: to 7rypho the Jew in 
their perſonal Conference; which, had it been; a meer 
Fable; h& could never. have done with ſo much con- 
fidence;-or if he had, he eould not: have paſſed with- 
out | confutation, eſpecially when in a ſhort time after * 
he:publiſhed it to. the World. Fooatts Hr: 057 
+ 51-- } And. in the ſame Age /reneus proves 2+ 
Adv, Hereſ,' -gainſt the Hereticks the! right ſucceſſion of 
{2--56:57- 'the-Catholick Chureh:to,the Apoſtles from 
- ' _ _. their power of working, the ſame; Miracles, 
as caſting out Devils, 91%; ay £0 COMe, cuvi 
_ the Sick by impoſition of hands, and raiſing the Dead, 
 many-; whereot , he ſays, - converſed among ..them 
many years. aſter," beſide innumerable-orher' Gifts, 
which the: Church.throughout the World does every 
day. freely exerciſe. in the name of Jeſus: Chriſt -_ 
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cies under. Pontius Pilate, for the * benefit of Man« 
kind. J | 1 | | 

\ But 7ertultan,. as his manner is, ſpeaks - Apot. c. 23- 
very daringly; for having convinced the Hea- 

_ thens of their folly in worſhipping their Gods, by Ar- 
gument, he challenges them- to doe it by matter of 
Faft. Set, ſays he, before your publick Seats of Judg- 

ment any perſon volſeſſed, as you ſuppoſe, by ſome 

Demon, and there let any Chriſtian onely command 
him to confefs-what he:is, and the Spirit ſhall as cer- 
tainly acknowledge himſelf to. be a Devil, as at other 
times he confidently:pretendsto'be a:God. Nay, take 
any perſon that you ſuppoſe -inſpired by. any of your- 

reateſt Deities, be.it Ceres or Avoniogion: and if they 
- not confeſs themſelves to be Devils, not daring to 
lie to a Chriſtian, let-that fooliſh Chriſtian, that un- 
dertakes it and fails: of doing it,” pay for his confidence 
with-his bloud. What-carf-be: more evident than this 
matter of fact z What more ſatisfactory than this kind 
of proof? The certainty of the truth lies before. you, 
its own. power. will maintain it_ ſelf, for-it 45 a; ridicu- 
lous thing to. ſyſpeCt that: this .can be done by-.any 
magick tricks, ' believe not. one- tyord that' I fay, ut 
your own Eyes. and Fars do not force you to it. - 
| What a bokd challenge is here to- appeal to the Sen- 
ſes of their. Enemies, -and that with rhe- hazard' and 
pawn of their Lives? It is ſuch an-height of aſſurance 
as I think nothing; can. exceed; though his appeal to 
Scapuls ſeems'to-equal it, .when:he reters-him. to: the 
Officers of his own Court, ſome of. whoſe-Servants 
had been healed by Chriſtians; ' but not to: inſiſt, ſays 

- he, upon: inferiour People, I could name perſons of 
Quality and Reputation that have been ſ-cuired, and 
particularly Severus the Father of -the Emperour 4n- 
toutuus Caracalla , wha was ſo. cured by _— 
| whon 
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whom he ever after highly eſteemed, and entertain' 
Him in his Court till his Death. And to this he ſub- 
joins' the Teſtimony of M. Aurelius concerning the 
Miracle of the Chriſtian Souldiers in the German Ex- 
pedition, That when the Imperial Army was reduced 
to great ſtreights, and ready to periſh through thirſt, 
and in that extremity of weakneſs forced to Battel by 
the Enemy, the Chriſtians, by the power of their 
Prayers, iamediately drew down great ſhowrs of 
Rain upon their own Camp, and Thunder and Light- 
ning upon the Enemies. This he here urges upon the 
Prefident Scapsla as a thing vulgarly known; and in his 
Apology to: the Senate proves it by the Letters that 
the Emperour had not long before ſent to themſelves. 
Which certainly he could never have been fo preſump- 
| tuous as to have done, had there then been 
Animad. En- no ſuch Letters extant: and yet Scalzger, 
(cb. Þ- 222. to make it as 'doubtfull as he can,. has 
. found out a very lean Conjecture, viz. That 

Tertullzan does not poſitively affirm the thing, but 
onely ſays, Si Litere M. Aurelit requirantar, It you 
make ſearch after the Letter of M. Anrelivs, from 
whence he infers that Tertu/l;an himſelf never faw it, 
becauſe of his hypothetical way of expreflion. | 
. But 'tis a ſtrange thing that ſo great a Critick as 
Scaliger ſhould not know that there is no one form 
of Speech more vulgar with all kind of Writers, than 
when they are moſt aſſured! of any thing, to expreſs 
it hypothetically, and thereby what rhemſiives 
certainly know - to the farther _— of others ; ſo 
that the moſt natural meaning of the words is this, 
vz2. As to this matter I need not take pains to fatisfie 
"you, which. you may do your ſelves, if you pleaſe, 
y examining the Emperour's own -Letter to your 
own Houſe. Neither is his ſuggeſtion much more 
weighty 
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weighty when-he infers that this Letter was not ex-. 


tant in the time of Exſebius, becauſe if it had, fo di- 
iigent a Writer would have preſerved a Copy of it. 
And ſo it is very likely he would, had it been extant 
in the Greek Tongue, but being written in the Latin 
to which he was a ſtranger, it lay out of the compaſs 
of his diligence. Yes, but, ſays he, it was the cuſtom 
of Exuſebivs to: tranſlate Latmm Monuments' into. the 
Greck Tongue, as he has ſeveral paſſages out of 7er- 
tullian. One would think that Euſebivs had familiar- 
ly cited the Writings of 7Zertz/ian, whereas he never 
quan I oP ſhort Book of _— noon 
Apology , which it is very probable tus him- 
ſelf did not tranſlate, but made uſe of another's tranſ- 
lation, eſpecially when it is phin by thoſe few paſ- 


ſages that he has made uſe of, that it is very ſhort of 


the uſual care: and diligence of Exſebius. So that 

_— ; ;3rrag = T__ now extant 
at- | Fuftix Martyr to be ſpurious, as is too. 
evident from its unskilfull infcription; yet that there: 
were fuch Letters then written is as evident from this 
Appeal of 7ertu/ian to the Senate it ſelf not long after 
the thing was done... © © | 

However, as for the ſubſtance of. the.Story, that 
was” ſo welt known as to: be painted; upon Tables, 
ſome whereof 7 hemiftins ſays he ſaw in his time, the 
Emperour himſelf being drawn with his. Hands and 
Eyes lift up, and the Sovldiers recewing the Ran in 
their pieces. ; Neither i& it leſs vouched by Hea- 
then than by Chriſtian Writers, as. Dion, Jalivs C api 
toliues, Claudian, Lampridins, who attribute it partly 
to the Emperour's own prayers to Fapiter, but chicfly- 
to the enchantments of Chaldean or Jewiſh 


Icians,. 


:.e. Chriſtians,, who by the Heathens were | Up-- 
on 2s no other than Jews, and were at that tune ge- 
nerally 
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nerally eſteemed Magicians for thoſe ſtrange” things 
that were reported to be done by them. So that theſe 
very Writers have unwittingly caſt the: honour of this: 
Miracle upon the,Chriſtians alone, in thar onely they, 
at leaſt nd other Jews were at that time famous Fa 
Magick, by which theſe Writers ſuppoſe it to' have 
been effected. However the matter of Fatt being put 
| queſtion by ſo unanimous an atteſtation of it, I 
eaye it to the judgment of 'any Man of. common-ſeaſe- 
whether it were-done by Magick. or by Miracle. : - 
' But with as much aſſurance as 7ertulian inſiſts up-. 
on the Miracles of Chriſtians, Origen, if it be poſſible, 
. ..out-does him, ſending numberleſs challenges. 
[x. p. $.- upon this _ . Here he begins both his 
-  * - . diſpute 'and {his triumph over Ceſ{us..' We 
have ſuch'a proof of the Divinity of our Diſcipline, 
as your Greekiſh way of demonſtration cannot atford, 
that” which the Apoſtle calls' the: demonſtration” of 
Spirit and Power, . e.' Propheſies arid Miracles ;/ and 
ot the truth of the -latter beſide ' many: other Proofs 
we have this aſſured evidence that we ſee In- 
p. 7 ſtances of it even at this day. . And when Ce - 
ſas ſets it at the front of his Calumnies that the 
Chriſtians caſt out Devils by Diabolical-Inchantments 
and Invocations,. :Origeu inſults. over: the. Calumny, 
becauſe, ſays he, -whatever they doe, all the World 
| knows-it is done by invocating Chriſt's not the De- 
vil's name. -' Though beſide that, this 1s a plain con- 
teſfion from/.an: Epicurean, who really believed there 
was ho-ſuch thing asa Devil, that the! Chriſtians did 
' ſomething ſo extraordinary, that no probable account 
could.be given. of them, unleſs they. were done by 
.---.- fome powet more-than humane.': And fo again 
2- 35. Origen having aſſerted the certainty.of the _ 
-» © ſtolical Miracles, both from the wondertull ſuc- 
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ceſs of: their Doctrine'.and\the undoubted'Records'of 
them, 'he farther proves 'it by thoſe many Inſtances 
and Examples of it, that were to be ſeen at that time, 
of many whereof himſelf had been an Eye-witneſs; 
and though Cel/as and other ſuch Sceptical and Athe- 
iſtical Perſons, that are beforehand retolved to believe 
nothing of this kind, may make themſelves merry 
with it, yet God bears Witneſs with my own Con- 
ſcience that I do not endeavour by any falſhoods but 
by various miraculous Examples to recommend the | 
Divine Religion of Jeſus. So that here he does not 
barely vouch the truth of his Aſſertion, but burthens 
his Chnfencs with it, which is no leſs than atteſting 
it upon Oath. And in another uy when 
Celſus ſeoffingly asks what wonderfull things þ. 80. 
our Saviour did at his Paſſion, Origen anſwers 
that he could tell him of a great many both out of 
the Chriſtian and Heathen Records, but yet quitting 
them all, it is more than enough for the fatisfa&tion 
of all that are ingenuous, that at this day Diſeaſes are 
cured onely by virtue 'of his name. And 
again, that himſelf had ſeen many, who by 7. x. p. 124. 
having the name of God and Chriſt call'd 
over them, had been deliver'd from the greateſt Evils, 
Frenzy and Madneſs, and infinite other Diſtempers, 
which neither Men nor Devils had been able. . 
to cure.. 'And ſpeaking elſewhere of the Chri- 7, 5. 
ſtians power over Devils, this, fays he, is fami- 
larly put in prattice by the vulgar ſort of Chriſtians, 
the grace of Chriſt thereby diſcovering the contemp- 
tibleneſs and infirmity of the Devils, when there was 
no.need (as your Philoſophers dream): of learning. or 
any thing extaordinary in order to their Ejedtion. TI 
might add divers other paſſages out of: his Writings, 
but theſe are enough, if not too many. © __- 

Oo After 
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; After him: follows Minatins: Felix. a famous Advo- 
cate at Rome, who with the fame aſſurance appeals 
to the very Senſes of his Adverſaries. Every 'Man 
knows. (fays he) .and you: your felves, that the Devils, 
whenever they-are tortur'd and vexed out of the Bo- 
dies: that. they :poſſels, by. the Prayers of Chriſtians, 
are forced to confeſs themſelves to be but Devils; even 
Saturn, Serapis and Fupiter, and whatſoever other De- 
mon you worſhip are forced to confeſs what they are, 
and you may be ſure that they would not belie them- 
ſelves eſpecially in your pretence ;-and: therefore we 
onely deſire you to take their own Teftimony: and 
their own confeflion. For when they are adjured by 
the name of the onely true God, it puts them into 
tremblings and' convullion , fits, and forces them to 
quit their poſſeſſion. . - , ; $016? 

And inthe fame manner does Saint Cyprian chal- 
lenge Demetrian, a ſtubborn anda prejudiced Enemy, 
ro come and ſee the Demons whom he worſhipt how 
they were as it were whipt by Chriſtians out . of the 
Bodies that: they poflefled, when, weeping and how- 
ling they confeſs that: the tune of their Judgment i5 
come, come you and fatisfic your ſelf that what I at 
firm, is true. Bur there is no end of theſe challenges 
in the primitive Writers of the Chriſtian Church, and 
I am tired with-ſo often tranfcribing the fame thing, 
and therefore if any Man deſire it, he may reade it 
repeated in Enſebzus contra Heroclem, c. 1; 1n Lattan- 
tixs de Juſtitia, |. 2. c.x5. L 4 c 27. I. 5. c.21,22. in 
Firmicas de Errore profanze Religionis, in Prudentius 
Apotheof. in 7heodoret de curand. Gree. affect. Serm. 3. 

And now after all, it isno doubt very credible that 
ſuch a-number of learned and ſober Men, that' lived 
in ſuch remote and diſtant places, ſhould be ſuch 1m- 
pudent Sots and Fools, as to.publiſh the truth I 

| things 
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things upon- their own: certain knowledge, 'to appeal 
tothe Senſes of their greateſt Adverſaries, to challenge 
them to convince them by trial and-experiment, and 
ro devolye the iſſue of 'the whole cauſe upon the event, 
and that with the-pawn of. their Lives, in the face of 
the; Sun, in their pubhck. diſputes -with Philoſophers, 
and Apologies to Emperours and Proconſuls, *tis like- 
ly (I fay) that they ſhould doe all this, had it all been 
a maniteſt and palpable Fiction. 


$ XXYV. . This; is that mighty demonſtration 'of 
power, to which the primitive Chriſtians conſtantly 
 appeal'd with the greateſt aſſurance of Mind to- the 
very face of their fierceſt Enemies. ' How then could 
they avoid its force 2 by denying it ? Never, nay they 
confeſs it as a thing undeniable. Thus #7ze- .. | 
rocles freely grants our Saviour's Miracles,  Euſth. adv. 
but then -he ſays that they onely proved Hr: 4 1: 
him to. be a Divine Man, but not what he 
pretended to be, a God. But if they were true, then 
whatever he was, they prove him to be what he pre- 
tended-to be, and that is enough to our preſent-pur- 
poſe againſt Paganiſm and Infidelity, v:z. That he- 
came from God, and after that whether he were to 
be truly and properly to be ſtyI'd God, or onely e- 
ſteem'd of as an Ambaſſadour from - him is a diſpute 
that ſuppoſes his Divine Commiſſion, So that this 
very confeſſion of Frierocles proves no leſs, becauſe 
we all know that he profeſt to teach and a& by no 
leſs Authority. | | 

In the next place the Emperour «lian does not de- 
ny but diminiſh the wonder of our Saviour's Miracles, 
in that there is nothing ſo very remarkable recorded 
of him, unleſs to cure the Lame and the Blind, and 

to caſt out Devils in the Towns of Galitee may be 

| Oo2z reckoned 
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reckoned among; the works” of greateſt maghnificence. 
'But this is objected rather like an Empe- 
'Demonſt. Evang, rour than a Philoſopher. For, as Fiuc- 
3.5 3% tinusvery well replies to it, it is the grea- 
: teſt work of ambitious Princes to raife 
Armies, to diſpeople Nations, to ereQ prodigious Buil- 
dings, here to demoliſh a great City, and. there to're- 
.edifie a'greater. But alas theſe are works within the 
power of Art and Nature, and are to be wrought out 
by the wit or the induſtry of Men, whereas thoſe that 
were wrought by Jeſus were quite of another ſtamp, 
and: ſuch as. could never have been effe&ted by any 
power leſs than Divine. Theſe are works traly mag- 
nificent and becoming the greatneſs of the Son of God, 
and therefore it was very weakly objeed of a great 
pretender to Philoſophy that he did nothing ſo extra- 
ordinary, when to raife one Man from the Grave pro- 
ceeds from 2 power that infinitely exceeds that of 4- 
lexander or Ceſar in ſending ſo many millions thither. 
But the moſt uſual ſhifts made uſe of to evade the 
force of this Argument; is either to aſcribe all this: 
train of Miracles to the power of Magick, or to vye 
againſt them the wondertull works-of other Men, that 
never made any ſuch lofty pretences. And at this: 
lock we find: Ce/ſas at every turn, and whenever he is. 
preſſed hard, he ſtill takes ſhelter in one of theſe eva- 
tions, and for that reaſon- we cannot avoid to take no- 
tice of them. | 
And firſt as: for the pretence* of Magick, its own 
| vanity is its own confutation, for if he 
Y. Euſeb. Dem; Were ſuch a Magician as: is pretended,. 
Ev. 1.3. $5 then either himſelf was the firſt Inven-- 
| tour and Maſter of his own: Art; -or -he 
learnt it-froms others; if he had'no- Teacher,. and yet 
acquired the skill of doing, things. ſo- ay 44 
taat 
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that. alone ſeems ſomething divine' and wondertull, 
that a young Man without Learning, without Books, 
without Tutours, without Inſtructions, ſhould by the 
ſtrength of his own Faculties arrive to an higher de- 
gree of knowledge than all the learned Men in the 
World beſide ; for it cannot be denied: that the A&ti- 
ens recorded of him infinitely exceed the very pre- 
tences of all others. Yes but, fay they, he had Ma- 
ſters in Egypt from whom he learnt all thoſe Magick 
Myſteries, by which he afterward made himſelf fo 
famous-in Fudea. But why then do we hear of no 
ſuch eminent Magicians at that time either in Zgypt 
or any where elle beſide himſelf 2 Why was there 
no fame of them: in- the World. before his Accuſation- ? 
Why was there not any the leaſt memory of them 
preſerved, whilſt his Name is: ſo- univerſally celebra- 
ted 2 or when did-any Magician: from the beginning 
of the World, either among. the Greeks-or Barbarians 
doe ſuch things as he did? 

But what need I fay more, our Saviours works' 
themſelves are the fulleſt confutation of this vain pre- 
tence, for whatever the powers of Magick may be, 
no Man- can: ever beheve that any thing leſs than: a 
Divine Power could with a word ſpeaking cure all 
manner of Diſeaſes, give _— Men born Blind, re- 
cover dying, Perſons at a diſtance, and raiſe the 
Dead: themſelves. To aſcribe ſuch ations as theſe 
meerly to Magick. is a conceit ſo utterly extravagant, 
that it were an- affront to- the underſtanding of Man- 
kind, at leaſt at this. time, to think it needed any 
other confutation beſide its own 1mpoſlibility. Though 
it any Man will be ſo humourfomly eredulous- in his: 
Infidelity: as to pretend- ſome ſuecly ſuſpicion, E 
ſhall onely refer him te a ſmart Diſcourſe of zi: r.- 
Arnobius in anſwer to it,. who. firſt purſues all. 

our 
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our Saviour's miraculous aftions and the manner of - 
. their performance, and then appeals to the common 
ſenſe of Mankind concerning each particular, how it 
was poſſible that they could ever' have been effe&ted 
by any power leſs than Divine. But in my Opi- 
-nion this thing is ſo evident of it ſelf that at this 
time it would be a very needleſs piece of Induſtry to 
ſpend ſo much pains upon it, whatever it might have 
been in his Age, when it was ſo eaſie, and indeed fo 
uſual a thing' to impoſe upon the ſuperſtitious vulgar 
with ſuch vain Romances. Infomuch that the Ene- 
mies to Chriſtianity were not content to perſwade them 
that Chriſt was a Magician, but told them that he 
was a Teacher of Magick too, and writ a Book to 
Anſtruct his Diſciples in the fame Art, eſpecially Peter 
and Paal! to whom he inſcribed it. So 1gnorantly do 
theſe Calumniatours falſifie, when it is ſo well known 
that our Saviour had left the World a conſiderable 
time before Pau became his Diſciple ; but beſide that 
_ the ſtory is altogether groundleſs and without proof; 
and if it were not, yet it confutes it ſelf by its own 
ſillineſs and abſurdity, viz. That the Apoſtles ſhould 
learn to doe thoſe things that they did by Rules of 
Art. But either theſe Men that tell us of this magick 
Book have ſeen it, or they have not ; if they have not, 
they ſpeak at random ; if they have, why are they 
not able to doe the ſame things themſelves > why do 
"they not cure their ſick Friends, or conjure them out 
of their Graves ? As for the Fable of the Jews, that our 
Saviour had ſtoln out of the Temple the Shem ZZampo- 
rafh, or the Name of God written in its proper Charac- 
ters, which they ſay it was not lawtull for them vulgar- 
ly to doe, and by virtue of that was enabled to work all 
kind of Miracles, is is a Fable ſo very deſpicable, that I 
am aſhamed to repeat it, and therefore much more ſcorn 
to confute it, $ XXVI. 
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---< XXYVI. "Their next evaſion to this Argument: 
is to vye other” Stories: with that- of aur- Saviour and: 
his Apoſtles, and thereby to abate either their wonder 
- or their credit ; and this they chiefly doe as 
to the Reſurrection, eſpecially Cel/us, who orig, adv. 
has in this point more than any other ſhewn & 
the ſtrength of his Malict and the weakneſs 
of his Cauſe. And he is fo weak as to fetch Teſti- 
monies out of the fabulous Age it ſelf, and to compare 
the deſcents of Orpheus and Hercules into Hell, and 
of Rampfinitus, who went thither to play at Tables 
with Ceres, with our Saviour's Refurrection; but ſuch 
 trifles as theſe are to be laughed at, not to be anfwe- 
red; and therefore in the next Book he pieces up 
theſe Fables out of the Poets with ſome Examples out 
of. Hiſtorians; but thoſe fo remote, ſo obſcure, ſo 
lamentably atteſted, and fo altogether without any 
grounds or motives of belicf, that the Metamorphoſes 
of the Poets are ſcarce more incredible. And there- 
fore Origen very well puts it to him whether he be- 
lieves the ſtories that he: relates, or not ; if he does 
not, then they are nothing to his purpoſe; but if he 
does, then he ſhews his ſtrange partiality that whilſt 
he reje&s the ſtory of our Saviour, he believes things 
ſo 1ll-vouched in compariſon of it. For it is not the 
matter of the Narrative but the motives of credibility 
that are the ground and reaſon of: our Aſſent, and: the 
ſame Relation may either be a meer Fable or an un- 
doubted Truth as the matter of Fact it ſelf, and the 
onely thing that makes the difference is the Teſtimo- 
ny wherewith it is vouched, and that is the onely 
diflerence between the ſtory of our Saviour's Reſur- 
re&ion, that is ſo ſtrongly confirmd by all that Te- 
ſtimony that I have repreſented ; whereas the Tales 
that they oppoſe to it, are deſtitute of all manner of 
proof, 
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proof,” and when purſued home to their original Au- 
thority appear no better than poetick Fables. 

The firſt and chiefeſt of them is that of Arifteas 
Proconnefius, who is reported by Herodotus to have' 
often died and lived again. But upon what Autho- 
. rity? Nothing but an old-wives Tradition among the 
People. But to whom did he appear ? Firſt to the 
People of Proconneſus, and between two or three 
hundred years after to thoſe of Metapontum. How 
then was any Man at that diſtance of time able to 

affirm that it was the ſame Man > But 
' Demonſ. Evang. AS Vain a Fable as it is, it is not, as Z7ue- 
c 142:$6 Fius conjettures, without ſome ground 

of Hiſtory , in that there was ſuch a 

Man as Ariſteas of great Authority in the Town of 
Proconneſas about the Reign of Cyrus ; but beſide him 
there was another in the fabulous Age, the Son of 
Apollo, whom the Poets feignd to have taken a 
fudden flight to Heaven ; now it was eaſie to report 
of the one what was feignd of the other, eſpecually 
by his own Country-men, it being the cuſtom of the 
Greeks to apply the deeds of their Gods to the honour 
of their own Citizens ; and here they had an eſpecial 
advantage from the Identity of their Names, and that 
15 the moſt natural foundation of the whole ſtory, that 
he was Nameſake with one of whom theſe things had 
been fabled of old time. : Another is, that there was a 
Poem call'd Arimaſpea falſely aſcribed to this Ari/teas; 
where the Poet begins, - as the uſual manner of Poets 
is, with the imagination of his being conveyed out of 
| himſelf by Apolo to. a. certain place where he might 
have the Apr q convenient Proſpect of what he was to 


deſcribe. Now what he thus ſpake in a Poetick Scheme, 
they afterward underſtood in _ of Speech, and 
when once the miſtake was raiſe 


it ſelf 


, it eaſily ſupported 
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it ſelf among the common People, from whom 4e- 
rodotus, as himfelf confeſſes, a long time after received 
it... Now is not this a worthy ſtory to vye with our 
Saviour's Reſurre&tion, when this has all the proofs in 
the World of its truth and certamty ; that not one, but 
on the contrary all the ſigns of folly and fiftion? And 
ir were eaſie to give the ſame Account of Cleomedes, 
Hlermotimus, Epimenides, but the ſtories are fo appa- 
rently fabulous, and ſo utterly void of all original An- 
thority, and ſo very like meer Mythology, that feri- 
oufly to confute them were to betray my own Un- 
derſtanding and affront my Readers. 

But beſide theſe Romances of Antiquity they infiſd 
upon ſome few Miracles of-a later date, but thoſe! too 
fo ſlenderly atteſted, that: a to compare them'is 
enough to deſtroy” them. Thoſe of moſt ſeeming cre- 
dit are the ſtories of Yeſpa/tan and Apollonius Tyanzus. 
As for Yeſpafian, he was ſtrangely befoold with the 
Ambition of being the' Meſſias, that is as he under- 
ſtood it, the Monarch of the World, which ſome fay 
was the firſt riſe and occaſion of his Glory ; for being . 
naturally inclined to an eaſie belief of Propheſies and 
Predi&tions, and there being at that time (as the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians atteſt) a ſtrong and unanimous Opi- 
nion among the Eaſtern People of an Univerſal Mo- 
narch, that was foretold by fome ancient Prophets 
about that time to come out of Fudea, he firſt applies 
this Propheſie to himſelf and then applies him- D 
ſelf to fulfill it.  Percrebuerat Oriente toto (ſays m Vita 
Suetonius) vetus & conſtans Opinio, eſſe in fatis Velpal. 
#t co tempore Fade profetti rerum potirentar. | 
And ſo Tacitus, Pluribus perſuaſio 'inerat an- tis. 5. 
tiquis Sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipſo tem- #Hiſtor. 
pore ut valeſceret Oriens, profettique Fudei re- © * 
rum potirentur. And this, he ſays, was the main reaſon 
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of the Rebellion and ruine of the Jews, the applica: 
tion of this Propheſie to themſelves, whereas it1s evi- 
dent-from all circumſtances that it marked out Yeſpa- 

fran and 7 itus. $101 £1049 
:-And-then beſide the Propheſies themſelves, he was 
groſly abuſed (as vain-glory is ſufficiently credulous) 
by- x flatteries of Joſephus, who accommodated all 
the-CharaQters and Deſcriptions of the 'Meſſias to. his 
Perſon and the. circumſtances of his Afﬀairs. | And not 
ondy. ſa; but he added-great authority to his Predidti- 
on by his great -confidence, perſevering in his flattery 
in ſpite of Yeſpafian's unkindneſs; for when he had 
caſt ;him, anto; Priſon, Foſephns made light of it, and 
aflured:;hinaſclf and his 'Friends,. that he ſhould in a 
ſhart-time: be delivered by, Ye/pa/i4» himſelf, but that 
it thould not be done till after he was polleſt of the 
| Empire, ©/u«us ex nobil:bus captivis Foſe- 
Sucre in ' phus, own conjiceretur in vincula, conſtan- 
Veſpaſ: c: 5. * , Z5fſtme afſeveravit-fore, ut pb eodem brevs 
x -*  fobveretar, roerum jam rt And 
Euſeb. Ecdef. it | ſeems he was. ſo taken with this. 
Hiſt. 3- c12+ _ conceit of his Meſſiahſhip,. that he is faid 
to have ſearched after and lain all that 
pretended to - have been. of. thei poſterity of David, 
thereby to ſecure. the Title to himfelf againſt all Ri- 

vals and Competitours. | 

Flaſht with theſe pleaſing Omens in Fadea, but 
much more with: ſame. anſwerable {uccels,. finding all 
his Competitours removed but onely /Y7tePivs, whom 
he Cares Tout of all, he repairs to Rome, and by the 
way viſits Egypt to ſecure thoſe parts, or go fuffill a 
Siby/an Propheſie ; and here he was more abuſed with. 
the flatteries of Apo/ovins Tyan@zus than he had been 
before: by Foſephus; for he was no ſooner come to 
Alexandria (where that wandring Pedant hapned = 
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be at that time) but he beggs of him his confirmation 
of thoſe Omensgthat he brought along with 
him from-F«4za, begging of :him upon his Philoft. / 
knees to make | him Emperour ; to. whom +549: 
Apollonius with the ſtate and authority of a 
God, anſwered I have made thee fo, viz. by my In- 
tereſt with the Gods, and he fo far gratified the va- 
nity of-the Man, as to ſeem to, receive/the Empire at 
his hands, and-thus was he aſſured: of this'Empire by 
Men of greateſt Reputation for both Religions ; for 
as there was no Jew at that time to- be compared to 
Foſephus for knowledge and learning inthe! Antiqui- 
ties of his own Nation ; ſo ApoZoxius: was 'then the 
moſt famous and renowned Saint-.in. the. World for 
the Heathen Religion : now whilſt he ſtayed at Alex- 
andria, a Blind anda Lame Man, being watn'd ſo to 
doe by the God Seraps, addreſs themſelves to him for 


_ a Cure, and obtain it ; ſo that conſidering the circum- 


ſtances of the ſtory by it ſelf, it looks ſo like fraud and 
flattery as to betray it ſelf. For the report of his ha- 
- Ving been abuſed into the conceit of being the Meſlias 
in-Judea, being probably come to Alexandria, where 
great 'numbersiof Jews reſided, it is likely that they 
would not come ſhort'of their Country-men in doing 
honour to the _ and fo put theſe two coun- 
terfeits upon the deſign, and there are enough of ſuch 
diſſembling Cripples'to be had in-great Cities ; for it 
being foretold that' the Meſſas when he came ſhould 
among other Miracles cure the. Lame andthe Blind, 
they thought it an acceptable piece of flattery thus to 
way-lay his Ambition : or rather this deſign was ſet 
on foot by the Egyptians, a fawning, crafty. and flat- 
tering ſort of People; but [chiefly by Apobonius, for 
the honour of that Religion-for which he was ſo'zea- 
lous, and therefore by- this artifice- confirnvd: his own 
CES INS Ppz predicti- 
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predicton of the Empire by the Authority of his Gods; 
tor they were ſent on their Errand by Serapi/s. But 
whoever contrived it, and however it pleaſed the Em- 
perour's humour, it at. firſt- ſurpriſed him, ſo as to 
move his laughter and ſcorn, and to refuſe the attempt 
With a very great deal either of ſeeming or real Re- 
lucancy ; though at laſt he ſuffer d himſelf to be over- 
come by the great im nity. of the by-ſtanders and 
the aſſurance of the Phyſicians that the thing was poſ- 
ſible, and then perform'd it in publick with all ima- 
ginable pomp and ſolemaity, either as if himſelf had 
been beforehand privy to the plot, or had now ſmelt 
out the deſign of the Complement. TRE; 
Now what wiſe Man could compare this. one thea- 
trical piece of Court-flattery with all the Miracles of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles 2 the meer. ſuſpicion of 
theſe pretended Cripples. being counterfeits, at. leaſt 
the abſolute uncertainty of it, deftroys its credit ; 
whereas the impoſſibility of ſuſpeCting any fraud: or 
flattery in our Saviour's Miracles is an undoubted de- 
monſtration of their reality. Beſide that, the Empe- 
rour was affured by the Phyſicians that the Men were 
not paſt a natural Cure, and fo not-to- be compared 
with our Saviour's Miracles, moſt whereof were done 
upon Perſons naturally incurable. But to wave this, 
E cannot give ſo much credit to a ſtory that ſmells ſo 
rankly of impoſture as to ſuppoſe the poſſibility. of its 
truth, and therefore I ſhall onely defire the Reader to 
compare it as. he finds it under fo many diſadvantages 
of ſuſpicion, with the credibility ot all thoſe motives 
of belief that we have produced for the Hiſtory of 
our Saviour's Life; Death and Reſurrection; and then 
leave it to. his own ingenuity to judge whether it be 
reaſonable to oppoſe one- ftory ſo- miſerably ſuſpici- 
@us to. a thouſand: others, guarded. with, all the ad: 


Vantages. 
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| vantages of proof . againſt all poſſible cavils and ex; 
ceptions. : 7 ; 


$ XXVII But the Man of Wonders, is 4polonius 


Tyaneus of whom they boaſt and inſult as the true 
Heathen Meſlias ; in that he wrought not, as YVeſpa/t- 
an did, one or two chance Miracles, but his whole 


Life was all prodigy, and equal tq our Saviour's both 


for the number and the wonder of his Works. But 
here firſt we have in part already ſhewn what un- 
doubted Records we have of the Lite of Jeſus, where- 
as all the credit of ApoJonius his Hiſtory Fopepes upon 
the Authority of one ſingle Man, who, beſide that he 


lived an hundred you after him, ventured nothing, 


as the Apoſtles did, in confirmation of its truth, bus 
onely compoſed it in his Study, thereby, as appears 


from his frequent mans, to take occaſion.of com- - 
ca 


municating all the he had raked together to 


the World. Nay, ſo far was he from incurring any 


loſs by the Work, that he was ſet upon it by a great 
Empreſs, whoſe religious Zeal in the Cauſe would be 
ſure to ſee him well rewarded. And though he made 
uſe of the Commentaries of Damis, the inſeparable 
Companion of. Apolionins, yet he confelles. that Damis 
himſelf never publiſht his own Commentaries, but 
that a Friend. of Dawis communicated them to- the 
Empreſs, which himſelf might probably; have farged. 
(as 1s comman in Courts) to pick. her pocket. How- 
ever,..as. for ' Dams, lumfſelf it' is evident, - from Phzlox 


ſtratus his whole Story, that he was. a. very ſimple- 


Man, and that Apo/onzus onely pickt him up as a. fit 
Sancho. Panche to exerciſe his Wit, upon, ſo that uport 
all occaſions we find him not onely baffling the Eſquire- 
in Diſputes but breaking. Jeſts upon: him, which he 
always. takes. with. much. thanktulneſs and more- hu; 

mility; 
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- mility, ſtill admiring his Maſter's Wiſedom but much 
more his Wit. | CULT A 
But after all, what the Story of Dams was, or 
whether there were ever any ſuch Story, we have no 
account unleſs from Philoſtratus himſelf, and therefore 
we muſt reſolve it all into his Authority alone. And 
there it is evident that he was neither a God nor a 
-Divine' Man, as his Friends boaſted, nor a Magician 
or Conjurer as his Enemies imagind, but a meer fa- 
natick and _ Pythagorean, that for the ho- 
riour of his travel'd, as many others have done, 
into all of the World, and when he- return'd 
home told his-Country-men - that all Men renown'd 
for Wiſedom -all the World over were of the Sect of 
the Pythagoreans; and then for the advancement of 
their Authority told ſtrange and prodigious tales of 
their wonder-working Power. Though here either 
he or his Hiſtorian has acquitted himſelf ſo awkardly 
as utterly to ſpoil the tale and defeat-the deſign. This 
- Euſebins has ſhewn at large in his Book againſt Z7;ero- 
cles, by taking apieces all parts of the Story, and dif 
covering all its flaws andiincoherenees; but I ſhall con: 
rent my felf with proving the' vanity of the whole 
from - the notorious falſhood of one particular Natra- 
tion, upon which depends all that extraordinary pow- 
er that he pretends to, and that is his converſation 
with the Indian Brachmans, from whom, 'it we'may 
believe his account of himſelf, -he- learnt ©all that he 
could doe more than-the common Philoſophers of 
Greece. And if this prove'a Romance, all the reſt of 
the Hiſtory muſt unavoidably follow its fortune; and 
for this little proof will ſerve the turn, when moſt of 
the Stories are ſo very mean and-childiſh as to be 
more contemmptible than thoſe” little tales wherewith 
Nurſes are wont-to-quiet little Children. For _— 
cou 
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could- be contrived more unphiloſophically_ , .. ..., 
than - the Bramans keeping Tubs of Rain, _ 
Wind and Thunder by them, which they beſtow up- 
on their Friends as their neceſlities require; And ,, , 
the ſwelling -of the Earth - like the Waves: of + - 
the Sea onely with the ſtroke- of a Braman's Wand 2 
Though the moſt pleaſant Scene of the whole .. g. 
Comedy. was their Feaſt, in which there was 


no need of any Attendants ; .but the Chairs and the 


Stools, the Pots and the Cups, the Diſhes and the 
Plates underſtood every one their own Offices, and 
ſo ſerved in the Entertainment 'themſelves, and run 
hither and thither as the Gueſts commanded or their 
Attendance required. But of all Lyes the Geographi- 
cab Lye is-the moſt-unhappy ; for. the matter of them 
being perpetual, and not, as the actions of Men are, 
tranhent, they may be caonfuted in any 4 And 
yet in this very thing he has out-done Sir Fohn Max- 
devil himſelf for incredible Monſters and Fables, de- 
{cribing Men and Beafts of ſtrange ſhapes, that -were 
never by any Man but himſelf, as a fort of ., ,, 
Women halt Black, half White ; a Nation of 

Pygmies living under ground, Griffins, Apes as big 
as Men, Beaſts with the Faces of Men and Bodies of 
Lions, Wool growing like graſs out of the Earth and 


s 2s common almoſt as. Sheep in other .. .. 


Countries ; all which being ſo vulgarly known _ 

at this day to be meer Fables, they cannot but over- 
throw the credit of the whole Story. For either he 
really wandred as far as. the Zz#dzes or not ;. if nor, 
then his faying that he did, is one-Lye for all ; if he 
did, then it is evident from theſe particulars that he 
made no: conſcience of truth. or tal{hood, but deſign. 
onely to amuſe the World with ſtrange and. prodi- 
gious reports. of the power of Pythagoriim. And that 


is the 
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| - is the moſt that T can make of the Story, 
Demonſt. Ev. though I know that ZTwetins is of Opinion 
<147- 54 that all the ſubſtantial Miracles are toln 
| out of the Goſpels and the AQts of the A- 
poſtles, and that'for the moſt- part in the very words 
and phraſes of Saint Luke. And this he has endea- 
your'd to make good by a great variety of paralfel In- 
ſtances, and then thinks it a manifeſt diſcovery both 
of the vanity. of Phileſtratus and: the Impoſture of 4. 
pollonius, when he is onely adorn'd with borrowed 
Feathers, but a great acceſſion to the credit of. our 
Saviour;: that when his Enemies would frame the Idea 
of a Divine Man, they were forced to ſteal their beſt 
Features from his Picture ; ſo'that, he fays; it was no 
wonder that #Zzerocles ſhould ſo confidently compare 
the Miracles of Apo/onins to thoſe of Feſus,: when 
thoſe of Feſas were with ſo little diſguife.clapt upon 
Apollonins. Cl. £ 
This were a pretty Diſcovery if it ſtood upon good 
grounds, but alas moſt of the Parallelifms are ſo for- 
ced, or ſo ſlender, or ſo far fetched, that it were cafie- 
ro make as*many and as probable between any other 
Hiſtories whatſoever. And indeed, in ſuch a deſign 
as this of Philoftratas, viz. To make up a Story as 
full of ſtrange things as he could well contrive, it is 
ſcarce poſſible not to- have hit upon ſome things like 
fome of thoſe Miracles that are recorded in the Go- 
| So that in ſome few of them there may- be 
ome refemblance, as particularly there ſeems to be in 
that of the Gadarean Demoniack and the Corcyrean 
Youth, yet it is very obvious to apprehend that this 
- might happen not. by deſign but by chance. 
Prozeſ. 1. And whereas Fluetius will needs have it that 
Set. 5 Philoſtrgtus has ſton not onely the Stories 
|  » but the very, Words of Saint Zuke, I find no 
| Inſtance 
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Inſtances of it but onely in this one relation, where 
they both it ſeems uſe the word &zorvifew, and this 
they might eaſily doe without theft or imitation, it 
being the common Greek word that ſignifies to tor- 
ment, ſo that they could no more avoid that in Greek 
than we could this in rendring it into Engliſh. Nay, 
ſetting aſide this one Story, I find fo little reſemblance 
between the Hiſtory of Phz/oſtratus and that of the 
Goſpels, that I ſcarce know any two Hiſtories more 
unlike. For it is obvious to any Man that reads Phz- 
loſtratus that his whole deſign was to follow the train 
of the old Heathen Mythology, and that is the bot- 
tom of his folly by his Story to gain hiſtorical Credit 
to the Fables of - Poets; ſo that it is a very true 
and juſt cenſure that Ludovicus Yves has given of 
him, that as he had endeavourd to imitate Homer, 
ſo he had abundantly out-lyed him. For there is 
ſcarce any thing extraordinary reported in the whole 
Hiſtory, in which he does not apparently deſign ei- 
ther to verifie or to reCtifie ſome of that blind Ballad- 
ſingers Tales. But eſpecially in conjuring Aches out 
of his Tomb and diſcourſing with him about the old 
Stories that were told of the Trojan War. 

And yet after all, few of Apolonius his Miracles are 
ſufficiently vouched even by his own Hiſtory, v.g. the 
. laſt that I mention'd of the Apparition of Achilles, 
that had no other Teſtimony but of Apolonius him- 
ſelf, who ſtubbornly refuſed to have any Companion 
or Witneſs of the Fa&; beſide many other abſurdities 
in the Story it ſelf, as his riſing out of the Tomb five 
Foot long, and then ſwelling to twice the length, his 
being forced to vaniſh away at Cock-crowing, and the 
Nymphs conſtantly viſiting of him. | 

And ſo again, he pretended to underſtand all Lan- 
guages without learning any, and yet when he came 

q to 
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to the Indian King he was forced to converfe with 
him by an Interpreter. And whereas the Story tells 
us of the Devils being caſt out of a young Man by a 
Mandate from the Bramans, yet it gives us no account 
of the event of it, onely they pretended to doe it, but 
whether it were effe&tually done we do not find that 
either Apollonius or Dam ever enquired. But the 
great faculty he pretended to was the underſtanding 
of the Language of Birds and Beaſts, which, he ſays, 
he learnt from the Arabians, and the Citizens -of Pa- 
raca in Tudia, who acquired it by eating Dragons 
Hearts. Now all Stories of Dragons are very hard of 
belief, but eſpecially of his Indian Dragons, that, he 
fays, were as commonly 4unted by the Inhabitants 
as Hares in other Countries. . But granting there were 
ſo great numbers of them in his time, though ſince 
that they were never ſeen by any Man, it is very hard 
to believe that the meer eating a piece of their Hearts 
ſhould inſpire Men with ſuch an odd and ſingular fa- 
culry. Though the great Miracle of all was his va- 
niſhing away at his Tryal before Domztian in the pre- 
ſence of all the great Men of Rome, but then though 
our Hiſtorian be very deſirous we ſhould believe it, 
yet he faulters afterward like a guilty Lyer 
1.8. c.4 1 his confidence; for whereas at firſt he po- 
ſitively affirms, apavizn 78 Ia5neis, that he 
quite vanitht away, at laſt he onely ſays, «As, that 
he went away, and this though he would ſeem to af: 
firm that it was after a wonderfull manner and no 
body knows how, is a pitifull abatement to the big- 
neſs of his former exprefiion vaniſhing away. Though 
the truth is, if he had ſtood to it, it muſt unavoidabl] 
have proved it ſelf a Lye, for it is utterly incredible 
that ſo ſtrange a thing as that ſhould have been done 
in ſo great a preſence as that, and yet never any no- 
tice be taken of it. | But 
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But in the laſt place the Hiſtorian would fain bid at 
ſomething of his Hero's appearing atter Death, yer he 
does it fo faintly, that in the concluſion of all it comes 
to nothing, eſpecialy when he tells us that the time of 
his Death was altogether unknown, and that the un- 
certainty of it took in no leſs than the compaſs of 
thirty years, and then they that were fo utterly at a 
loſs as to the time of his deceaſe, and that tor ſo long 
a ſpace, were likely to give a very wiſe account of 
the certain time of any thing that he did at- 
ter it. But how or to whom did heappear? Ls. cz. 
Why, to a young Man, one of his Followers, 
that doubted of the Immortality of the Soul for ten 
months together after his Death. But how or where ? 
Why, the young Man being tired with watching and 
praying to —_— that he would appear to him 
onely to fatisfie him in this point, one day fell into a 
dead ſleep in the School where the young Men were 
performing their ſeveral Exerciſes, and on the ſudden 
ſtarts up 1n a great fright and a great ſweat crying 
out, Tec oi, I believe thee, O Tyaneus. And 
being asked by his Companions the meaning of his 
tranſport. Why, fays he, do you not ſee Apolonins 2 
They anſwer him no, but that they would be glad to 
give all the World that they could. 'Tis true, fays he, 
tor he onely appears to me and for my fatisfattion, 
and is inviſible to all others, and fo tells them what 
he had ſaid to him in his ſkep concerning the ſtate of 
Souls. This poor account of a Dream and a Viſion of 
an over-watched Boy, is all that this great Story af- 
fords to vye with our Saviour's ReſurreCtion. 

And now, upon review of this whole Hiſtory, it 
ſeems evident to me that this Man was fo far trom 
being endued with any extraordinary or Divine Power 
that he does not deſerve the reputation of an ordinary 

| Qqz Conjurer. 
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Conjurer. For though ZHuetius has taken ſome pains 
to prove him ſo, yet he gives no evidence of it beſide 
the Opinion of the common People ; and if that were 
enough to 'make a Conjurer, there is no Man of an 
odd and a ſingular humour (as Apolonius aftetted to be) 
who is not ſo thought of by the common People. 
And therefore when he was accuſed for it before Do- 
mitian the Emperour when he came to hear the cauſe, 
ſlghred both him and-his accuſers, and diſmiſt him 
the Court for an idle and phantaſtick fellow. And 
it is manifeſt from the whole ſeries of his Hiſtory that 
he was a very vain Man, and affected to be thought 
ſomething extraordinary, . and ſo wanderd all the 
World over in an odd Garb to be gazed at and ad- 
mired, and made himſelf conſiderable jn that Age by 
Wit, Impudence and Flattery, of all which he had a 
very competent ſhare. But for his Wonder-working 
Faculty which he would needs pretend to, he fetcht 
that as far off as the Eaſt Indies, that 1s the fartheſt 
oft as he thought from confutation. And yet the Ac- 
count that he has given of thoſe parts is ſo groſly fa- 
bulous, that that alone convicts his whole Lite of im- 
poſture and impudence. And this may ſuffice to make 
good this part of the demonſtration of our Saviour's 
Divine Authority from the certain Evidence both of 
his own and his Apoſtles Miracles, and to ſet it above 
the reach of all manner either of Objeftion or Com- 


petition. 


$ XXVIII. But though the Hiſtory of Fe/as of 
Nazareth have this advantage of all others, in that the 
Tradition, whereby it has been conveyed down to us, 
has proved the truth of its own Teſtimony by plain 
and undeniable Miracles ; yet if we ſet afide this pe- 
culiar Divine Atteſtation, and conſider the _ 
y 
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by it ſelf as meerly Humane, and deliverd down in 
the ordinary courſe. of things ; it has been ſo conſtant, 
ſo catholick and ſo uninterrupted as to be its own de- | 
monſtration. For if there had been. no ſuch thing as 
the Story of Feſas of Nazareth in that Age, there 
could never have been any ſuch Tradition ; or if there 
were, it was ſo early, that if it had been falſe, it muſt 
immediately have periſhed as a manifeſt Lye, in that- 
when it comes. ſo near the very time in which the 
thing it ſelf was ated, nothing but undoubted Truth 
could ever have maintain'd its Authority. For though 
it is caſie at a diſtance to tell ſtrange ſtories of the 
times of old, as we find by thoſe many idle and in- 
credible Legends added to the Hiſtory of the primitive 
Church in the after-ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition; 
yet to raiſe a ſtory ſo ſtrange and remarkable as that 
of Feſus of Nazareth and his Apoſtles, without any 
ground or foundation for it, nay, againſt the certain 
knowledge of thoſe who lived in the place where it 
was firſt broacht, and to gain Proſelytes to ſuch a no- 
torious Fiction, is a thing not poſſible in the courſe of 
humane Afﬀairs. For to paſs by all the other difad- 
vantages that I have already repreſented, that this 
Tradition muſt labour under if it riſe not up to the 
very time that it pretends to, eſpecially that of its be- 
ing a matter of FaCt,, which muſt unavoidably. have 
deſtroyed it, if falſe ; that which I have already pro- 
poſed and come now to proſecute ſeems as inſuperable 
as any of the reſt, viz. 'That great numbers of learned 
and wiſe Men, who lived in the Ages next and imme- 
diately after it, ſhould, after the ſtricteſt enquiry con- 
cerning its truth, not onely ſuffer themſelves to be im- 
poſed upon by ſo late and palpable a Fiction, but la 
down their Lives in defence of it. This is not credible 
unleſs they were fully aſſured of the undoubted cer- 
tainty 
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_ rainty of the thing it ſelf, and their aſſurance alone is 
to us'a ſufficient demonſtration of it. But though 
that be enough, yet I will undertake more, viz. To 
give an account of. the grounds and reaſons of their _ 
Aſſurance, by tracing up the certain Tradition of the 
thing it ſelf to the very times of the Apoſtles, and from 
them deriving it down to atter-ages through the hands 
of wiſe, learned and judicious Men ; and that, as I 
take it, will make a new and diſtin& demonſtration 
of the infallible certamty of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Now this Tradition is conveyed two manner of 
ways, Either by a ſucceſſion of Churches or of ſingle 
Perſons. Firſt by a ſucceſſion of Churches : and this 
way of conveyance is inſiſted upon by the Ancients 
themſelves: in juſtification of the Catholick Truth both 
| againſt Hereticks and Infidels. Thus the 
Adv. Hereſ. Apoſtolical Tradition, ſays /reneus, is ſpread 
3-3 all the World over, and this every Man that 
| pleaſes may find in every Church ; and we 
are able to reckon up all thoſe that. were appointed 
by the Apoſtles to be their Succeſſours and Biſhops in 
x 4 Churches of Chriſt down to our own time. But 
becauſe it would be too tedious in ſuch a Diſcourſe as 
this to enumerate the Succeſſion of all Churches, I 
ſhall onely inſtance in thoſe great, ancient and famous 
Churches that were founded at Rome by thoſe two 
glorious Apoſtles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, hereby 
to ſhew the Tradition of that Faith that was preached 
by the Apoſtles, to have been fately conveyed by the 
Succeſſion of Brſhops down to our own time. And 
I chooſe to exemplifie this thing in this Church rather 
than any other, becauſe of its great preheminence and 
reſort fram all parts of the World, upon which ac- 
cqunt its Tradition muſt needs be more publick and 
better known. | ao 
| The 
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The bleſſed Apoſtles therefore having laid the Foun- 
dations of the Church; delivered the overſight of it to 
Linus, of whom Saint Pau! makes mention in his 
Epiſtle to: Timothy, to him ſucceeds Anacletus, then 
Clemens, who familiarly converſed with the Apoſtles, 
and had their Preaching ftill ſounding in his Ears, and 
their Tradition before his Eyes. . In whoſe time there 
hapned a great Schiſm in the Church of Corinth, to 
allay which the Church of Rome directed an excellent 
Epiſtle to them, in which ſhe exhorts them to Peace 
and Unity, rubs up their memory of the primitive 
Faith, and ſets before them the freth Tradition of the 
Apoſtles themſelves. To him ſucceeds Evari/txs, to 
Evariſtus Alexander, and then Sixtus, Teleſphorus, 
Higimls, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and now Eleutherius 
in the twelfth place from the Apoſtles. This is a clear 
and an accurate account of the Apoftolical Succeſſion 
of that Church, ſo that it is impoſſible to underſtand 
how there ſhould ever have been a Biſhop in it, un- 
leſs we begin the Succeſſion from the Apoſtles, and 
then this 1s an undeniable _ of the certainty of 
- their Tradition, as in all other places, fo particularly 
in that great and populous City. And this 
very Argument Epiphanius inſiſts upon a- MHereſ. 27. 
gainſt the Carpocratians : And let no Man 
wonder, ſays he, that I fo accurately and carefully 
ſet down every ſingle Perſon in the Succeſſion, be- 
cauſe hereby the undoubted truth, that has been from 
the beginning, will evidently appear. And the truth 
is granting the Succeſſion, it would be a youny hard 
task to avoid the Tradition, and yet againſt that there 
lies onely one poor exception, wv7z. That ſome ancient 
Writers place Clement 1n the firſt you , who here 
ſtands in the third ; but that (to paſs by many other 


conjectures, and eſpecially a very probable one of 
| Epiphas= 


- 
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Epiphanius ) is cleard by one that is more than pro- 
bable and founded upon the Authority of the Ancients 
themſelves ; that there were at firſt two Churches at 
Rome, one of the Circumciſion, over which Saint Pe- 
zer preſided, another of the Uncircumciſion founded 
and govern'd by Saint Paul; who, as we reade in the 
laſt Chapter of the Ads of the Apoſtles, left the obſti- 
nate Jews to preach to the Gentiles, neither is this 
conjecture a little confirm'd by this very paſlage of 
lrenzus, who ſpeaks not of the Church of Reme as a 
ſingle Church, but as two diſtin&, and thoſe eminent 
Churches from the beginning : ſo that though Clement 
were . immediate Succeſſour in one of thegn, yet he 
might be the third in the other, 1n that, ſurviving Lzi- 
»us and Cletus, and the difference. between. Jew and 
Gentile being in a great meaſure worn away, both 
Churches might naturally unite into one Body under 
his Juriſdiction. Others obje& to. mudd the ſucceſli- 
on that ſome Writers place both Cletus and Anacletus 
before Clemens, as if they were diſtin Perſons. But 
this is a miſtake of later Writers, who ſometimes fin- 
ding theſe different names in the Copies of the anci- 
ent Books, concluded them different Perſons ; but 
herein they go againſt the Authority of all the ancient 
Writers themſelves, and particularly of Euſebius, whoſe 


' account ought to be valued beyond all others, becauſe 


he colle&ted the ſucceſſion of Biſhops out of the Ar- 
| chives and Diptychs of the Churches them- 
Hiſt. Eccleſ, ſelves, to which he particularly refers in the 
L 5 & 12 ſycceſſion of the Church of Jeruſalem. So 
that here is no real difficulty or labyrinth as 
to the ſucceſſion, and all that ſeems to be, is onely 
occaſion'd by an eafie and obvious miſtake of ſome 
later Writers againſt.the more ancient and unqueſtio- 
nable Authority. | 
| After 


\ 
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* Alter the ſame manner does Tertulian |, .., 
triumph over the Hereticks, by challenging | Xerz.c. 32. 
them to preſcribe for their Opinions trom 
the beginning, as the Catholicks were able to doe for 
theirs. The truth, fays he, will appear from its An- 
tiquity: that is true and delivered by the Lord him- 
felf that we find moſt ancient, but that is foreign and 
falſe that was brought in afterwards ; and if they ſhall 
dare to pretend to the Apoſtolical Age, let them pro- 
duce the Originals of the Churches, let them deſcribe 
the ſucceſſion of their Biſhops, and ſo. derive it from 
the beginning, as that the- firſt: Biſhop. ſhould have 
ſucceeded. to ſome Apoſtle or: ſome Apoſtolical Man 
that converſed with the Apoſtles. For in this way it 
is that the Apoſtolical Churches prove their Original, 
as the Church of Smyrna will produce Policarp placed 
there by Saint Fohn, the Church of Rome Clement or- 
dain'd by Saint Peter ; and fo for all other Churches ' 
they ſhew you the Men that were ſettled in their E- 
piſcopal Office by the Apoſtles themſelves, and con- 
veyed down their Doctrine to Poſterity. And , .c. 
again, this is the onely Teſtimony of the truth, 
its poſſeſſion from the beginning, and for this you that 
are concern to enquire more diligently after your 
Salvation, may travel over the Apoſtolical Churches, 
where the very ſeats in which the Apoſtles preſided 


- are ſtill remaining, where their own authentick Let- 


ters are ſtill extant. Do you live in or near to Achaia ? 
go-to Corinth. In Macedonia ? to Philippi or Theſſa- 
l/onica. In Afia? to Epheſus. In Italy to Rome. 
And this certainly as it was ſufficient to preſcribe to 


all the Innovations of the Hereticks, ſo was it to de- - 


monſtrate the undoubted truth and certainty of the 
Chriſtian Religion, when it was ſo clearly and fo un- 
interruptedly deliverd down from the firſt —— 

R r | O 
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-of it. And the truth is, the ſucceſſion of: Biſhops in 


the principal Churches was ſo accurately recorded by 
the Ancients, that it had never been ſo much as calld 
in queſtion, had not ſome Men'been forced to it one- 


1y to juſtifie themſelves in their departing from it ;. it 


having been the cuſtom of all but eſpecially: the moſt 
famous Churches : to: keep an exa& Regiſter of the 
Names and the Deaths of their Biſhops, which _e 
calld Diptychs; and though it is objected that theſe 
Records are now loſt, (and fo are the 'Tables of the 
Conſuls): yet they! were very carctully 'preſerved in 
thoſe times, and as eaſily conſulted by any inquiſitive 
Perſon, as any other publick Record, and were ſo by 
all karned Men who.made it their buſineſs to enquire 
into them or to convey the account of them to after-. 
ages; and particularly Euſebius, who, as he madeuſe 
ot many other helps and-had all the other advantages 
- . oof information, would not want this that 
Hiſt. Ecckſ. was fo eaſie and fo fatisfaftory, as himſelf 
15. c. 12 particularly informs us concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Feruſalem, that he tranicribed: it 
out of their' own Archives. "Though ſerting aſide the 
information - that he received thence, the Hiſtory of 
the ſucceſſion is ſufficiently preſerved by other Writers. 
That of Rome is already cleared, that of Axtioch is as 
clear, onely ſome Men are willing to raiſe a cifpute 
about the mnmediate Succeſſour to the Apoſtles, whe. 
ther it were Euodins or Ignatius,. probably it might 
be both as it was at Rome ; but if Euodinus were the 
firſt, it is enough that his Succeſſour, /gnatius, was 
an 'Apoſtolical Man, and familiarly acquainted with 
the Apoſtles, and that from him the ſucceſſion runs 
clear and undifputed down to the' Council of Nice, 
to which Euſtathms its then preſent Biſhop was ſum- 
mon'd ;. and as he was'a Man of eminent learning, - 
1 
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he bore a conſiderable ſway in it. As for Alexandria 
the ſucceſſion runs ſo ckar there, that I do not find 
that the moſt ſceptical Adverſaries in this point dare 
ſo much as queſtion it ; and indeed the ſucceſſion of 
learned Men in that Church was ſo early and fo un- 
interrupted, that it was no more poſſible for them to 
be ignorant of the ſucceſſion of their Biſhops, than it 
is for any karned Man now not to know the ſucceſſion 
in the See of Canterbury from the Regan of Queen 
Elizabeth. To thele it were caſte to add many more 
4f it were not too tedious, but though I do not meer 
with any reaſonable ſuſpicion of an interrupted -ſuc- 
ceſſion in any eminent Church, yet I ſhall inſtance 
onely in two, that, next to thoſe already mention'd, 
moſt deſerve our notice, that is, the Churches of Co- 
rinth and Athens; an account of whoſe: 
ſucceſſion we have from Dzonyfizes a learned © 4pud Euſch. 
Man and Biſhop of Corixth in the time of *+ & 23 
M. Antoninus, as indeed we have of many | 
other Churches in his Epiſtles to them ; as for his own 
Church it were a vain thing to demand a particular 
account of its ſucceſſion, when himſelf was fo near 
the fountain head, and has withall accidentally let us 
underſtand his knowledge of what was tranſacted 
there before his own time, and particularly by his 
account of Saint Clement's Epiſtle. As for the Church 
of Athens he expreſly affirms that Dionyfius the Areo- 
pagite was their firſt Biſhop, and after him mentions 
Publius and Quadrates, fo that it was not poſlible there 
ſhould be any unknown interruption in ſo ſhort an 
interval. This may ſuffice for a brief ſpecimen of the 
certain ſucceſſion in the moſt eminent Churches from 
the Apoſtles, and by conſequence of their undoubted 
Tradition. 


Rr 45 $ XXIX. 
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$ XXIX. The next part of the Argument is td 
prove its more particular conveyance down from the 
very time of the Apoſtles through the hands of a great 
many wiſe and learned Men : And for this 

Strom. 1.x, reaſon it was that Clemens Alexandrinus at- 
?. 201 ter he had paſſed through the Diſcipline of 
ſeveral Maſters and ſeveral Se&s, acquieſced 

at laſt, without any farther ſearch, in the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution, - becauſe they that preſerved the Tradition of 
this heavenly Doctrine, received it immediately from 
Peter, Fames, and Fohn, and Paul, the holy Apoſtles, 
as a Son ſucceeds a Father, and by the Providence of 
God have brought it down to us, planting thoſe feeds 
of Doctrine which they derived from their Anceſtours 
and the Apoſtles. And it is a very good reaſon and 
becoming the wiſedom of that learned Man, ſuppoſing 


' the matter of Fatt to be true; and that it is, 1s-evident 


from the ſucceſſion it ſelf, in-that the firſt Witneſſes 
of Chriſtianity next to-the Apoſtles familiarly conver: 
ſed with the Apoſtles themſelves or with- Apoſtolical 
Men. As Saint Clemens. Biſhop of Rome,. who wrote 
an excellent Epiſtle tothe Church of Corinth, received 
with great veneration in the Chriſtian Church, valued 
next to the holy Scriptures, and therefore read with 
them in ſeveral Churches, but eſpecially the Church 
of Corinth. And as-it was the moſt ancient next to 
the Apoſtolical Books, ſo was it the 

Hiſt. I. 2, moſt. undoubted Writing of the Chriſtian 
26% Bs Church; ' it was, ſays Euſebius, & Th 
eral mmm Tues mam, received 

Fe FTP Dif gry And it is cited by 
uſed. Dzonyſius, Biſhop of Corinth, a ſhort time 

#1 14.2% after, who = that 'it was then read 
Adv. Here 1 thats Church every Lords Day ; It is 


-bÞ magaified by /ren@us not onely for its 


QV@t 
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own ftrength and piety, but for the primitive Anti- 
' quity of its Authour, who, he ſays, was converſant 
with the Apoſtles, received his Chriſtianity from them, 
had their preaching ſtill freſh in* his memory, and 
their cuſtoms and traditionsin his eye, as divers others 
there were then living, that were taught by the A- 
poltles themſelves, And Clemens. Alexan- * ' "4 


drinus quoting this Epiſtle (as he often does) Smm. 1. 4. ; 


gives him the Title of Apoſtle for his pri- 
mitive Antiquity. But beſide that it was unanimouſ- 
Iy atteſted by the Ancients, it was neyer calld in que- 
{tion by any of our modern Criticks, who though 
they have taken infinite pains to deſtroy or impair, 
as much as in them lay, the credit of all the ancient 
monuments of the Church, yet have paſſed this Epiſtle 
as undoubtedly genuine with 'an unanimous approba- 
tion. Now +this ſuppoſes the owning-and. the ſettle: 
ment of the Chriſtian Religion in the World, it aſſerts 
particularly the truth and certainty of our Saviour's 
Reſurre&tion, and, beſtde ſeveral other Books of the 
New Teſtament, quotes the firſt Epiſtle of Saint Paw 
to. the Corinthians, in which the Apoſtle proves its 
undoubted certainty by the Teſtimony not onely of 
himſelf and the Apoſtles, but of above five hundred 
Witneſſes beſide, moſt whereof were then alive. Be- 
ſide this he tells us of the great labours and: martyr- 
doms of Saint Peter and: Saint Paul in aſſerting the 
Chriſtian Faith, and the great patience and conſtancy 
of vaſt numbers more for the fame cauſe; and*ithis he 
ſpeaks of as a thing: preſent. Let us, ſays he, conſider 
the generous. and: worthy Examples of our own Age: 
through emulation-and envy the faithfull Pillars of the 
Church were perſecuted even unto: a moſt grievous 
Death. Let us place before our Eyes our holy Apo: 
tes; and fo he proceeds: to the acts.and.ſufferings of 
_- Saint! 
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Saint Peter and\;Saint Pail. ' Now how could 'this 
have been done at that' time if Chriſtianity had been 
a meer Fable, or what more unqueſtionable Tradition 
can we have of its truth, eſpecially of the Reſurrec- 
tion, when he quotes the Goſpels in which it is re- 
corded, the Epiſtle of Saint Pau/ in which it is proved 
by ſuch a number. of Eye-witneſles, the Teſtimony of 
. the Apoſtles and innumerable others that lived at the 
ſame time, and laid down their Lives out of that un- 
doubted affurance they had of its truth and certainty 2 
We may now. with much more reaſon doubt of what 
' was doneto his late Majeſty in Fanzary, 1648. than 
they could at that time of the Teſtimony of the Apo- 
ſtles concerning the Paſſion and Reſurrettion of Jeſus. 
Neither did the current of this Tradition ſtop here in 
the Corinthian Church, but as it came down from 
the firſt Witneſſes, ſo it deſcended in the fame chanel 
to after-times : . for as the | Apoſtolical Writings are 
own'd by this Epiſtle, ſo is this Epiſtle by thoſe who 
could not. but be certain of its Authority, eſpecially 
Dionyſins Biſhop of that Church to whom it was writ- 
ten; for as Saint Clement's Epiſtle was written- not 
long after the time of the Apoſtles,” probably in the 
Reign of Domitzan ; ſo was that of Dzonyfius written 
not at- a greater diſtance from Saint Clemens ; for he 
flouri in the time of M. Awrelixs, and had full 
aſſurance of its being authentick, from its having been 
conſtantly read- m the Corinthian Church. So that 
the Tradition of the Apoſtles Teſtimony was as cer- 
 tain-in that Church in the time of that Emperour, 
who began his Rergn about the year, 16x. as it was 
in their own. time ; ſo that if the- Corinthians who 
. lived in-the time of Dzoniftus had been contemporary 

to the Apoſtles themſelves, they could not have had 


a more fatisfactory and unqueſtionable-information = 
the 
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the truth of thoſe | things that =_ preached; tharr 
was given them from 1o clear uninterrupted a 
Tradition : for - that being ſo entirely free from all 


manner of. doubt- and ſuſpicion, the diſtance of time 
made no alteration as to the certainty of the:thing. . 


$.- XXX. To the Teſtimony of this Apoſtolical 
Man we may joyn that.of gnatins, Policarp, Papias 
and Quadratus,. as having all converſed with the fol- 
lowers and familiars of our Saviour. . And firſt, as for 
Tanatius, he was educated under the Apoſtles them- 
felves,: and: by them conſtituted Biſhop: ofi the: 
City bf Antioch, where he fate:many. Fonen, Joi 
vernd his charge with extraordinary zeal and: pru- 
dence, and at laſt with. infinite courage and alacri 
ſuffer d Martyrdom: for the Teſtimony of. his Faith, 
There have been great: Controverſies: of late 'in the 
Chriſtian World concerning his Epiſtles, though with 
how little reaſon on their ſide that oppoſe them I 
have accounted elſewhere, and though I ſhall by and 
by make ufe of their Authority -and. make it too 


Sa o S » 
yet. our preſent . Argument: is not. concernd in that 


diſpute ; for. whether theſe Epiſtles that at this time 
| pals. under his name be genuine or counterfeit, it is 
certain that there. was ſuch a Man and that he wrote 
ſuch Epiſtles ; and it fo, then he is another competent 
Witneſs of the- truth of the Apoſtolicat Teſtimony ; 
and his great fenſe of Immortality, and earneſt deſire 
of Martyrdom ' ſhew his great: aſſurance of our. Savi. 
ours Reſurrection, upon which they were. founded; 
ſo that he is another undoubted Witneſs of the” Apo- 
ſtolical Tradition, viz: That the;Chriſtian Faith de- 
ſcended from 'the Apoſtles, 'and that they gave that 
proof of their Teſtimony that is: recorded of ' them 


in the holy Scriptures. . And by his Teſtimony of the 


truth 


fi 
|} 
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truth of-all-that Chriſtianity pretends to; is the Tra- 
dition of the Apoltks conneed with the certain Hi- 
ſtory of after-times, ſo as to leave no dark and un- 
known Interval, wherein the Story, pretended to have 
been formerly ated by the Apoſtles, might have been 
firſt obtruded upon the World, but on the contrary 
fo make it undeniably evident that there could: never 
have been any ſuch Story, had i not firſt deſcended 
from the Apoſtles. | | 

. But though this be enough to mW®purpoſe for at- 
teſting the truth of the Apoſtolical Hiſtory by ſuch a 
near -and' immediate  Witneſs' to make the. Tradition 
of the Church certain and uninterrupted, yet I will 
not wave that advantage that I have from this glori- 
ous: Martyrs: Epiſtles, becauſe chey breathe ſo much 
the :genuine ſpirit of the ancient Chriſtianity, eſpe- 
cially-as to the undoubted affarance of a-future Im- 
mortality, which ſhews what mighty fatisfaCtion they 
had of the reality of the thing, that they ſo firmly. be. 
lieved and ſo as” ned defired.. And as for the Epi- 
ſtles themſelves they are ſo ſtrongly and unanimouſly 
atteſted by the Records of the ancient Church, that 
they had never been ſo much as queſtion'd but for 
their reſolute Oppoſition to ſome Mens Prejudices ; 
' for they being reſolved in their own Innovation of 
Church-government .contrary to that of the Apoſto. 
lical rimitive Conſtitution, which thefe Epiſtles 
ſo zealouſly aſſert, and that as eſtabliſhe by the com- 
mand of God, and thereby made neceſfary to the 
peace of the Chriſtian Church ; they had no way [ft - 
but ſtubbornly, F ought to have ſaid impudently, to 
reje& their Authority. - But alas that is fo admirably 
vouched as if the Providence of God had purpoſely 
deſignd to ſecure their credit for ever ; And particu- - 
larly in the firſt place by his Friend Policarp, who 


ſent 
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fent a Copy of them to the Chnrch of Ph/ippt with 
2 Letter of. his pwn, now Policarp's Epiſtle was never 
queſtion' AY was for ſome: hundred years after 
publickly read in the Churches of 4/a, how then is 
it poſſible to avoid fo car and certain a Teſtimony 
as this? they have no other way but onely by ſaying 
that this. particular paſſage was foifted 1n, without 
any ſhadow .of ground for the ſurmiſe; nay, contra- 
ry to the common fenſe of Mankind, | that an Epiſtle 
ſo univerſally known to the learned and the unlearned 
ſhould be ſo eaſily corrupted, and the corruption ne» 
ver taken notice of, and when this counterfeit paſlage 
was thrult into. it contrary to the faith, of all the:pub- 
lick Books, it ſhould paſs down uncontrould and un: 
geſiogsd to all after-ages. Nay, farther, if it were 
orged,. it muſt have been before the time of Z«/ebzus, 
who gives an account of it and; believes it genuine, 
and yet, himfelf affirms;that jt; was at his time: pub- 
lickly read in Churches, as Saint Ferome afterwards 
that it -was in his; .now it is a very. probable thing 
that Euſebius would;be impoſed upon by. one;private 
Copy..contrary to the faith of, all the publick'Books, 
or that he ;ſhoujd-. impoſe the nlake; upon. all. that 
followed -him, when. the fame Books: were preſerved 
in the ſame publick manger; till the, time of Saint Fe- 
LOMme. et i 2% lo bniz £10 VIRUTG 
| But tbeſjdg/this they, have another; ſhift, altoy 

as ;groundleſs and;nat- kfs,,bold, 4754. That, it 45.true 
that there thad been ſach;Epiſtles gf.Jevrizs, that Po 
licarp ſyeaks of, but. that a little” þctore Euſebjus: his 
time the true ones were loſt, and/a counterteit, Copy 
put ypon:the World ;; whigh-as 1t45-apthing but ner 
conjetturs for the; ſake. of 'ai deſperats-cauſe, and; yoid 
of all. pretenes-of gigs, & incredible in it 
{elf, and.not. peſlible: in,ghe c N off mane:Afairs 
that 
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that ſuch a famous Writing of fuch an ancient and 
apoſtolical Biſhop, 'of ſuch an eminent and-glorious 
Martyr, written at ſuch a time, at the yery point of 
his diſſolution, as his Legacy to the Chriſtian Church, 
communicated to ſeveral Churches, publickly and vul- 
garly known; atteſted by Saint Polzcarp, Ireneus, Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, and not long fince by Origen, 'tis 
| not poſlible that all the Copies of ſuch 'a-Writing as 
this ſhould be' loſt about one and the fame time, and 
that a falſe one ſhould immediately riſe up in their 
ſtead, and that Eſebius,' a Man fo familiarly acquain- 
ted with the' choiceſt Libraries of' that part of the 
World ſhould embrace ſo late and'fo groſs & Forgery, 
and put the miſtake upon all learned: Men that follow- 
ed after him. + The Man that can ſatisfie himſelf with 
ſuch wild ſurmiſes and ſugpoſitions as theſe, there is 
nothing ſo abflrd' but he may caſtly ſwallow its be- 
lief, nor ſo 'derhionſtratively proved but he may with- 

ſtand its evidence, 1 on i 2 
Now the Authority of theſe Epiſtles being vindica- 
ted (and Tam apt to- think that they will never more 
be 'call'd-in que tony they are a brave and generous 
 Aﬀexrtion of the triith of' the Chriſtian (Faith; being 
written with” that”) ughty -ſſurance of ' Mind; that 
ſthews 'the 'Authour' of 'them'to have had-an abſolute 
certainty or a king of an infallible knowledge of the 
things that he believed, * In every Epiſtle his Faith is - 
reſolved into that iindoubted evidence that he had of 
our Sayiowr's Death and ReſurreCQtion ; and particular- 
ly in that to the Church' of Smyr»a- he proteſts that 
he could no more doubt of its reality than of his own 
chains, 'and again'poſitively affirms that he knew it to 
be true.” And yetiriotwitliſtanding that all the ancient 
Copies and all the quotations of the Ancients out of him 
apree in this ſenſe, that: he knew Jeſus to. be in the = 
. after 
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after his death, becauſe in Saint Ferom's Tranſlation 
(who excuſes himſelf for the haſte and careleſneſs of the 
work) it is rendred that he ſaw Feſus in the fieſh, this 
is made uſe of by the learned of our new Church 
of Geneva as a ſufficient Objeftion to overthrow the 


Authority of all theſe Epiſtles. It is poſlible indeed - 


he might have ſeen Jeſus in the fleſh but it is not pro- 
bable, neither is.it his deſign to affirm it in this place, 


ſeeing, he proves its truth trom-the Teſtimony of the - 


Apoſtles as Eye-witneſſes, and not from 'his own im- 
mediate knowledge ;. but when he onely ſays that 
from them he knew it to be true, to put this aſſertion 
upon him. that he ſaw it with ,his own eyes, againſt 
the reading of all the ancient Books from, a careleſs 
Tranſlation, proves nothing. but the invincible ſtub- 
bornneſs of prejudice and-partiality. But the truth is, 
theſe Men have been ſo-”zealous for their Faction as 
not to care how in purſuit of it they endanger, nay, 
deſtroyed their Religion. For, whereas one /of 

greateſt Pillars of the Chriſtian Faith is the Teſtimony 
of the Ancients in. the Age next to the Apoſtles, in 
that it is hereby particularly proved that it is no fig- 
ment of an unknown time, and that the Records of 
it were of that Antiquity that they pretend to be, yet 
becauſe they do as poſitively aſſert the original Con- 
ſtitution of the Chriſtian Church, which this: faction 
of Men have hapned to renounce, they have labour'd 
with indefatigable induſtry utterly to overthrow all 
their Authority, but, thanks be to God, with that ill 
ſucceſs, that by their endeavour to ſhake our Faith; 
they have onely made it to take the better root; for 
by this occaſion the moſt ancient Tradition of the pri- 
mitive Church has been much more inquired into and 
better clear'd, than if it had paſſed without any dit- 
pute or contradiQtition, 


Sf a But 
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But to keep cloſe. to our- /znativs, what has been 
the bottom. of all the zeal and tury againſt his Epiſtles, 
but his earneft prefling all good Chriſtians to ſabmit 
to the government of the Church as to the Ordmance 
of God, or rather 'becauſe he deſcribes the' Conftituri- 
on of the primitive Platform fo accurately as to. con- 
* demn their Diſcipline of folly and raſhneſs in depar- 
ting from the preſcription. of God: himſelf. And yet 
all the ancient rs'of the Church tive done the 
fame'thing, laying/as'great # ſtreſs as he has done up- 
on the 'duty of lence to their Eccleſiaftical Go- 
vernours as- ſet over them by Divine Inftitution. For 
as there was nothing of which "they were then more 
tender than the Peace and'Unity of the Church, fo they 
thought it could be no other way preſerved than by 
fubmiſſion to thoſe Guides and Governours that Chriſt 
had fet over it. This it were eafie to: make evident 
out of their Writings, eſpecially Saint Cypriar's, who 
as he was a- Perſori of very'great prudence and dif- 
erection, ſo is he full as mae ce. in this point as 
Ignatius. But I ſhall onely inſtance in the Epiſtle of 
Saint Clement becauſe of its greater Antiquity. For if 
that aſſert a certain form» of Church-government eſta- 
bliſhe by our Saviour and: obſerved by the Apoſtles, 
that prevents and confutes the oroundlek conjeQure 
of an unknown time immediately after the Apoſtles, 
in which the whole-power of the Church devolved up- 
on the Presbyters, becauſe they had: appointed no one 
particular and perpetual form of Government. And 
this Saint Clement alerts 1n theſe politive words: © The 
« Apoſtles were appointed to preach the Goſpel to us 
« from our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and Feſus Chriſt from: 
« God. himſelf : Chriſt being ſent by God, and the A- 
« poſtkes by him ;- the ſending of both was in- an or- 
* acrly manner aitcr the wall of God: For rhe Apoſtles. 


** Fecelving. 
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* receiving their command, and having a full confi- 
* dence through the Reſurre&tion of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt; and faith in the word 'of God, with an af- 
< furance of the Holy Spirit, went forth pabliſhing 
* the Goſpel of the Kingdom of God , which was 
«erecting, They theretore preached the Word 
© through divers Countries and Cities, ordaining eve- 
<ry-where the firſt fruits of ſuch as believed, having 
© made proof and trial of them by the Spirit, to be 
« Overfeers and Deacons to miniſter unto them that 
« ſhould afterwards believe. So that it ſeems they 
were ſo far from negleCting to provide Governours 
for the future ſtate of the Church, that they were 
carefull beforehand to provide Governours for fu- 
ture Churches. And this he affirms the Apoſtles did 
© becauſe they underſtood by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
© that ſtrife and contention would ariſe about the Title 
* of Epifcopacy, for this cauſe therefore, having abſo- 
© lute. knowledge beforehand - thereof,. they ordained. 
* the forenamed Officers, and for the future gave them 
* moreover itcommand, that whenſoever they ſhould 
* dye, others wel approved of ſhould ſucceed into 
© their Office and. Miniſtery. 
So that it is evident that the Apoſtles themſelves. by 


virtue: of our Saviour's order obſerved and prefcribed - 


2 particular form of Government to be continued down 


to future Ages. And though our:Authour does not 


expreſs the ſeveral diſtin&t Orders by the commor 
names of Biſhop, Prieſt and Deacon, yet he deſeribes. 
them as. expreſly. by alluſion-to the Jewiſly Hierarchy, 
under the names. of High-prieſt, Prieſt and Levite. 
However, it is evident trom hence that the Apoſtles. 
ttled a- perpetual form of Church-government, to- 
which'all Chriſtian people were indifpenſably bound: 
to. confarm.; and. then; - it that form were A 

4nd: 


| 
| 
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and if they ſettled that by our Saviour's own advice 
with an Eye to prevent Schiſms and Contentions, the 
caſe is plain that /gzatius his preſſing all Churches 'fo 
earneſtly to obedience to: their Biſhop, was nothing 
elſe but a proſecution both of our Saviour's and their 
command. 

And then, that it was Epiſcopacy is ſo evident from 
the unanimous and unqueſtionable Teſtimony of all 
Antiquity, that it is poſitively aſſerted by all the An- 
cients and not oppoſed by any one; but that would be 
too great a digreſiion from the preſent Argument, and 
therefore I ſhall not purſue it, though I have gone thus 
far out of my way to ſhew for what reaſons ſome Men 
have endeavourd to impair the credit of the Records 
of the ancient Church, not for any real defe& and un- 
certainty that they found in them, but becauſe they 
give in ſuch clear and undeniable Witneſs againſt their 
tond and unwarrantable Innovations. And therefore 
I would adviſe theſe Gentlemen, as they value the 
peace either of the Church or ther own Conſciences, 
that they would ceaſe to ſtruggle any longer againſt 
their own convictions, renounce their Errour, when 
they can neither defend nor deny it, and not be fo 
headſtrong as rather than part with a wrong Notion 
or confeſs a Miſtake, endeavour what in them lies to 
blow up the very foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Or, to beſpeak them in the Words of Saint Clement : 
* Is there any one then that is bravely ſpirited amon 
« you 2? Is there any one that hath compailion ? Dot 
* any one abound in Charity > Let him fay, if this 
© Sedition or Contention or Schiſm be for me or by 
«my means ; I will depart, I will go my way whi- 
« ther ſoever you pleaſe, I will do what the Society 
* commands, onely let the Sheepfold of Chriſt enjoy 
* peace with the Elders that are placed over it. _ 

| * that 
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« that ſhall doe ſo, ſhall purchaſe to himſelf great glo- 
« ry in the Lord. Thus they doe, and thus they will 
«.doe, who leade their lives according to the rules of 
© God's policy. | | 

This was the gentle and peaceable temper of the 
primitive Chriſtians, but it they thought it their du- 
ty to quit their Country, rather than occaſion the 
diſturbance of the Churches peace, how much more 
to forgoe a falſe or an ungrounded Opinion > And 
therefore to deal plainly with them I ſhall load their 
Conſciences with this one ſad and ſerious truth, that 
when Men have once raſhly departed from the Church 
that they live under, and perſevere in their Schiſm in 
ſpite of the moſt evident conviftion, they have re- 
nounced together with the Church their Chriftian 
Faith, and are acted meerly by the ſpirit of Pride, 
ze. the Devil. And theretore I do with all compaſ- 
ſion to their Souls requeſt ſuch Men among us impar- 
tially to refle& upon themſelves and their actions, and 
if they are convicted in their own Confciences of ha- 
ving made cauſleſs Schiſms in the Chriſtian Church 
(as I know they muſt be by thoſe peeviſh pitifull pre- 
tences that they would feem to plead in their own 
excuſe) with all poſſible ſpeed to beg pardon of God 
and his Church; and as they would avoid the Judg- 
ment and Te of Almighty God againſt Pride, 
Envy, Peevithneſs, Contentiog and Sedition, to make 
publick confeſſion of their fault to all the People that 
they have drawn after them into the fame fin, and 
with all humility and lowlineſs beg to be admitted 
into the boſom and communion of this truly ancient 
and Apoſtolick Church. But my tender Charity to 
theſe poor Men that I fee driving with fo much fury, 
ſelf-conceit and confidence to utter deſtruction has 
again drawn me out of my way, to perſwade them if 
it 
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it be poſlible to turn back into the way of peace and 
ſalvation : however it is high time for me to return to 
my Diſcourſe. | of | 


<$ XXXI. After this great and glorious Martyr, 
the next eminent Witneſs of the original Tradition of 
the Chriſtian Faith is his. dear Friend and fellow Dil: 
ciple Saint Polzcarp; who as he was educated together 
with him under the Diſcipline of Saint Fehr, fo he 
out-lived his Martyrdom about ſixty years, and by 
reaſon of his very great Age was able to give his Teſt; 
mony not onely to that but to the next period of time; 
ſo that as he converſed with Saint Fohn, Irexwus con- 
verſed with him, and withall gives an account of his 
Journey to Rome in the time of Anicetus, and of his 
Martyrdom under M. Aurelius, which was not- till 
the year 167. So that through the = e of 
Saint John and Saint Policarp the Tradition -of- the 
Chriſtian Church was by them alone delivered down 
to the _ Cen ny; or _ _— _ the ot 
ginning of it, not ſuffering Martyrdom himſelf by 
rg account till he pine 202. And this is the 
peculiar advantage of his Teſtimony beyond all.others 
that as it was as early as any, ſo it continued into 
the moſt known times of the Chriſtian Church, 
for it was under the reign of M. Azrelius that the 
greateſt part of 'the Chriſtian |Apologiſts flouriſht, 
and .befide that his great-courage and-eonſtancy in 
ſuffering for the Faith proves:the great and undoubted 
_ certainty of his Tradition. He was familiarly conver- 
fant with thg,Apoſiles and Eye-witneſles of our ;Lord, 
and-therefore 1gnatius recommended to him the care 
of his Church, as knowing him to be a truly Apoſto- 
lical Man, and ſo ke continued his care of the-Chri- 


ſtian Church for many years with great -Faith and 
| Reſolu- 
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Reſalution, and-atilaft:ſeafd his\Faich with his Bloud. 
I:ſhall not-need to give:a particulariaccount of his Life, 
t is enough that, 'as he declared' at his Trial, he had 
faithfully ſerved his Lord and Maſter fourſcore and fix 
years; but among the Records of his Life there is none 
more certain or more remarkable than his own Epiſtle 
to the Church of Phileppe, cand' the Epiltle'.of the 
Church of :Smyraz 'concerning 'his Martyrdom ,"' in 
both which is ſhewed his great aſſurance of Immorta- 
lity : In the firſt, he bottoms' his Exhortation 'to an 
holy Life upon no- other principle than the certain 
evidence of their Saviour's Reſurrection and firm be- 
lef of their own; in the ſecond, he cheerfully reſigns 
up his laſt breath:with the greateſt aſſurance of Mind 
concerning it 1n this ſhort and-excellent Prayer : - 

* O Lord God Almighty, the Father of thy well- 
* beloved and ever-blefſed/Son Jeſus Chrift, -by whom 
** we have received the knowledge of Thee ; the God 
*.of Angels, Powers and of every Creature, -and of the 
* whole race of the Righteous, who live before Thee; T 
* bleſs Thee that Thou haſt graciouſly condeſcended 
*.to bring me to this day.and hour, that I may receiye 
© a;portion. in'the: number of 'thy holy Martyrs; and 
* drink of:Chriſts Cup for che-Reſurre&ion to eternal 
* Life -both of Soul and Body-in the incorruptiblenefs 
* of the Holy Spirit. Into . which number grant T 
©* maybe received this day, wears Mayne thy fight 
«2as:a 'fair and acceptable 'Sacrifice;, fuch an one as 
* Thou thy ſelf haſt.prepared, that ſo Thou mayeſt 
* accomplith :uihat Thou, .O' true and faithifull God, 
* haſt foreſhewn.; Wherefore I praiſe Thee for all-thy 
* Mercies, 'I bleſs Thee, T glorifie Thee, through the 
* eternal high Prieſt, thy beloved. Son Jeſus Chriſt ; 
* with: whom; to thy {elf and-the Holy Ghoſt, © be 
* glory, both now and*for ever. ' Amen.”. : -- " 
Sx @) 
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To this eminent Martyrdom of Saint Policarp and 
the Afaticks, I cannot but fubjoin that of Pothinus 
Biſhop of Lyons and his Companions, in that they 
ſafferd under the ſame Prince, with the.ſame Chrt- 
ſtian Courage and Reſolution, eſpecially becauſe Po- 
thinus alſo: was of a very great Age, and; almoſt as 
near the. Apoſtolical times as Policarp, : and probably 
ſent by him into theſe Weſtern parts; and laſtly, be- 
cauſe it is atteſted by publick and undoubted Epiſtles 
ſent from the Church of Lyons by /reneus to the Bi- 
| . ſhop of Rome and the Churches of 4/a, of 
Animad. Eu- both which Epiſtles . Scaliger himſelf has 
Kb. p. 221. oiyen this, juſt and deferved Encomium, 
| that as they are of the moſt ancient Mar- 
tyrdoms in the Church, ſo the reading of them cannot 
but ſo affe& every pious and devout Mind, as never to 
be ſatiated with it; and as for my own part, ſays he, 
I do proteſt that I. never met with any thing in all the 
Hiſtory of the Church, by the reading whereof I have 
been ſo much tranſported, as ſcarce to be my ſelf; and 
particularly of the Ads of the Martyrs of Lyoxs, what 
can be read more brave or more venerable in all the 
Monuments of Chriſtian Antiquity > And the truth is 
at is a very amazing Story,-and one of the greateſt ex- 
amples both of the Modeſty and the Courage of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ; for-as they were treated with new 
and unheard of Cruelties, ſo their behaviour under all 
their Torments was decent, and-free from all appea- 

rance either of Vanity or Paſſion. : | 

Now what can be the meaning of theſe things, that 
ſuch Men as Policarp and Pothinus (to whom I ſhould 
have added Pionzus, that ſufferd galkntly about the 
ſame time) who lived fo near the time of our Saviour, 
.who had ſuch opportunity' to ſearchy into the truth of 
thoſe things that were: reported of him; —_ _ 
rankly 
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frankly reſign their Lives upon any leſs account than 
the full aſſurance of the truth of thoſe things that they * 
believed 2 But though this be ſufficient to make good 
the Evidence of the firſt and apoſtolical Tradition of 
the Church from the Teſtimony of theſe two eminent. 
Martyrs, yet before I quit it, it will be convenient to 
clear off one Objection, .in which, as the ancient 
Church in general, fo Policarp in particular is con- 
cern'd, and that is the co iory Tradition about 
the obſervation of Eaſter, both Parties pretending to 
derive their different Cuſtoms from the Apoſtles; Po- 
licarp and the Churches of the leſſer 4/ia from Saint 
Fohn, the Church of Rome from Saint Peter. Now 
if this be ſo, why ſhould it not- deſtroy the credit of 
their Tradition, when they make fo little Conſcience 
as to faſten contradictions upon the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves. Great uſe has of late been made of this Objec- 
tion by all the Enemies of the primitive Church : 
Mr. Hales in the time of his peeviſhneſs and before 
he was reconciled to the Church of Exg/and has with 
great ſcorn upbraided its groſſneſs and folly. And it 
15s one of Daz/e's Topicks againſt the uſe and autho- 
rity of the Fathers, and how often it has been ſince 
objeted by others it is needleſs here to repeat. And 
yet when all is done it proves nothing but that ſome 
Men have a very great Itch to be finding fault, for 
otherwiſe this groſineſs and folly, this phantaſtick 
hurry in which all the World were Schiſmaticks, as 
Mr. Hales is pleaſed to ſpeak of it with a great many. 
other good words, is. a very: remarkable inſtance both 
_ of the faithfulneſs, the wiſedom and the temper of the 
primitive Chriſtians. For that the cuſtom of the Ea- 
ſtern and Weſtern Church in this thing was different 
from the beginning is evident from their different 
practice, and ſo mult have _ from the _ 

t 2 itles 
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ſtles themſelves, who might in; this as well: as ofrfiey 
things caſually and without deſign prefcribe different 
Ufages, Saint John in thoſe parts of 4/fa' where he re. 
ſided continuing Eaſter after the'manner of the Jewiſh 
Faſfover ; Saint Peter and: Saint Pax/ in-other' places, 
to prevent too much. Judaiſing'in its obſervation, ma- 
king the ſame little alteration in; its time as was made 
inthe Sabbath ; and:ir rhis-matter of complying with 
or changing Jewiſh Cuſtoms, tlie Apottles varicd their 
Orders according to circumſtances of time and place, 
ſometime coming up cloſer ro them, ſometime kee- 


ping at a greater. diſtance, according to the judgment 
of their —_ diſcretion. Now theſe different Cuſtoms | 
about Eaſter being once caſually ſettled in the:Chureh, 
in proceſs of time they began to: be matter of con- 
tention - among the People, as we: know the common 
People are always zealous for their own Cuſtoms, 
whatever they are. And therefore to ftifle this fire 


that was' broke out among, them, Policarp, a Man of 
the greateſt Authority in 4/2, undertakes a Journey 
to Rome, if poſſible to allay and compoſe the Conryo- 
verſie: where, upon debate between himand Anicetus, 
they conclude it the moſt proper courfe. that: could' be 
taken for the peace of the Church, char both. Parties, 
ſhould retain.their own Cuſtoms, withour any breach. - 
of Charity or Communion, ard to-declare' this to the 
World they: communicate together at: the: holy Sacra- 
ment, Policarp conſecrating the Euchariſt in. the 
Churcttof A4nicetus, and fo they” parted lovingly, and 
continued ever after good: Friends. | | 

"This is all the grofinefs and folly that I know: of that 
theſe good Men were guilty of in their management: 
of this Controyerſie. Thought it feems it. was after- 
ward. revived by the indiſcretion of onie Man, Yietor- 
Biſhop of Rome, who would needs take upon him to: 


command 
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command the 4/aticks to conform tothe prattice of 
his and all other Churches, under the penalty of Ex- 
communication. To this they return hum a ſober An- 
ſer, repreſent the inconvenience of changing fo an- 
cient: 4 Cuſtom, diſclaim his Power and Juriſdiction 
over them, and adviſe him rather to conſult the Peace 
and Unity: of the Catholick Church, than to impoſe 
upon them particular Cuſtoms contrary to the ice 
of their Anceſtours. Neither was this done —"—— 
alone but by” almoſt all the' Biſhops of the Chriſtian 
World, though. they were. of his own way, unani- 
moaſly” condemning his heat and: raſhnefs in fo trivial 
2 thing; and among the reſt /rexens, having conve- 
ned 4 Synod in France, writes him a Synodical Epiſtle 
to this purpoſe ; That he agreed with him in his Ob- 
ſervation-of Eaſter but not un the Neceſlity of it ; that 
it was a very unadviſed thing to think of excommuini: 
cating whole Churches, for obſerving the ancient'Cu- . 
ſtoms derived down to them from their Anceſtours ; 
that there was as- little agreemenr among themſelves: 
concerning the manner of the preparatory Faſt before 
Eaſter, and yet this variety" being of long ſtanding 
among them, no Man thought liumſfelf obliged to im- 
poſe his own particular conceit upor. others in ſuck ar 
indifferent thing ; and laſt of all minds him of the pru- 
dence and moderation of his Predecefſonrs, efpecially 
Policarp and Anicetus, who did' not: fo much-as go a- 
bout to perſwade one another to change the ancient 
cuſtom! of their Church. And the of thefe E- 
piſtles from all places, eſpecially of this of 7rexzus 
probably was this, that they diverted YVi&or from par- 
ſuing luis deſign. For we do not find that he ever ac- 
tually excommunicated the 4/ran Churches, but onely- 
that he threatned it. But whether he did or did nor, 


It is a worthy piece of ingenuity to charge the _ | 
O 
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of one furious and intemperate Man upon the whole 
Church, and that in ſpite of their own proteſtation 
againſt it. And yet this is all the groſſne/s and folly 
wherewith our /znovatours have e ſo much noiſe 
againſt them. And thus having 'removed this poor 
ObjeC&tion, which I could not avoid, becauſe it has 
of late appear'd among us with ſo much huff and con- 
fidence, I proceed to the remaining Witneſſes of our 
primitive Tradition. 

And here I cannot paſs by Papzas, for though he 
were a Perſon of no great Learning or Judgment, yet 
he was a Man of clear Honeſty and Simplicity, and 
living near the time of the Apoſtles themſelves, did 
not ſearch after their Story in Books, but made it his 
particular buſineſs to enquire of their familiar acquain- 

| tance after their Sayings and Cuſtoms. 
Apud Euſeb, If any came in my way, fays he, that was 
L 3-39 a follower of the Apoſtles, forthwith I en- 


quired of him after the Sayings of the. An- 
W 


cients, what Andrew, what Peter, what Philip, what 
Thomas, or Fames, or Fohn, or Matthew, or any other 
of the Lords Diſciples, what Ariſton, and Fohn the 
Elder (diſtinguiſht from Foh# the Evangeliſt, and out 
of the Catalogue of the Apoſtles) Diſciples of the Lord 
were wont to fay, for I did not think I could profit 
my ſelf more by reading their Books than by the more 
lively report of thoſe Perſons who are {till alive and 
heard their diſcourſes. This is a peculiar ſort of Te- 
ſtimony given in to a matter of Fatt by a Man plain 
and ſimple, and yet curious and inquiſitive, who 1n- 
. form'd himſelf of the truth of the things ſo lately tranſ- 
ated, not onely by reading the Narratives that were 
written of them, but from the more lively. informa- - 
tion of ſuch who received it from Eye-witneſſes. I 
will eaſily grant that he was, as Euſebius _—_ 
uM, 
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him, ozned; 7 v8y, a Perſon of a ſmall Judgment, 
| and by conſequence of little Authority as to his Opt- 
nion, eſpecially of the Milenaium, of which yet him- 
ſelf was not the firſt Authour, but was betrayed into 
it by the Tradition of the Jews, who generally be- 
lieved that their Meſſias ſhould reign a thouſand years 
upon Earth in all manner of greatneſs and glory ; and 
therefore it was no wonder if thoſe, who were conver- 
ted from Judaiſm to Chriſtianity, brought this Opi- 
nion along with them, onely underſtanding the Jews 
more groſs and carnal Notion in a more refined and 
eu ſenſe; and this was the diſpute in thoſe early 
ays againſt the Jewiſh Hereticks, particularly Cerin- 
thus, who believed of our Saviour, as they had of the 
Meſlias that they expected, that he ſhould come once 
more upon Earth, and reign at Jeruſalem in all man- 
ner of pomp and grandeur— but be that as it will, 
Papias was ever thought of as a Man of a downright 
and untainted Integrity, and had both the advantage 
of converſing with thoſe that converſed .with the A- 
poſtles, and the curioſity of recording all the Traditi- 
ons, which they delivered to him by word of mouth; 
and-laſtly, was ſatisfied -in that way of information 
of the truth: of all thoſe things that were regiſtred 
concerning Feſ#s and his Apoſtles. To him ought to 
be ranked Qzadratus, who wrote an Apo- 
logetick to the Emperour Adrian, in whieh Apud. Euſch. 
he poſitively avers that many of the Per- #4 © > 
fons cured by - our Lord of their Diſeaſes 
were alive in his time, and A4ri/tides a Chriftian Phi- 
lolopher at Athens who at the ſame time preſented 
a learned and eloquent Apology to the ſame Emperour 
in bebalf of the ſame cauſe. | 
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$ XXXII. This js the firſt file of Witneſſes next 
and immediately after the Apoſtles, though I might 
have reckoned the following rank into the ſame Ca- 
talogue, becauſe they are twiſted with them as they 
are with-one another ; for as theſe that I have already 
mentioned are not all preciſely of the ſame Age, yet 
being of Antiquity enough to-be competent Witneſſes 
of the Tradition of the Apoſtles, may be join'd toge- 
ther into one complicated Teſtimony of it ; ſo their 
next Succeſſours followed them by the ſame degrees 
as they followed one another ; for Succeſſion is nat 
conveyed down like a Chain by certain Links, but 
like a Cord by the ſame continued interweaving, eve- 
part being ſome part of the part above it; And 
though the Ages of the Church are diſtinguiſht by 
Centuries, yet the Lives of Men are not, and .the be- 
ginning of the next ſeries lived with ſome of the for- 
mer as they lived with the firſt that lived with-the 
Apoſiles, ſo that there is no poſſibility of making an 
Interruption any where between the Chanel and the 
Fountain head, whereever we find the Stream that a- 

lone will certainly, lead us: up to its own Original. 
But this will appear more diſtintly by the degrees 
of its Conveyance ; having therefore brought:the'Tra- 
dition down to the time of M. Aurelius," that:is a -con- 
{iderable time beyond that of 7rajar, to which time 
Scaliger and ſome others are pleaſed to complain of a 
defet of. Records, but with what reaſon we have in 
part already ſeen, and ſhall now fuxther ;diſcover by 
our following Witneſſes, who were not onely; able.to 
teſtifie of their own times but of the:foregoing Ages. 
Among whom #egeſ/ippus deſerves the firlt place, not 
_ onely tor his great antiquity but for his manger. of 
writing as an Hiſtorian, and ſo not concern'd meerly 
to give:an account of the Afairs of his own Age, but 
| to 
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to make a diligent enquiry/into' the Records and 
Tranſactions' of former! times.” He wrote -' 
five Books of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which  Apud Euſeb. 
he ſtyled Commentaries of the Atts of the * 4:6 8 
Church, wherein he has in a. plain and fa- © _ 
miliar ſtyle given. an account of the Tradition: of the 
Church and the, moſt remarkable paſſages in it from 
our Lord's Death till his own time, which was about 
or rather before the Reign-of M. Aurelius; for he ſays 
he came to Rome and ſtayed there till the time of 4- 
nicetus, now Anicetus, according to the lateſt compu- 
tation, ſucceeded in that See at the beginning of the 
Reign of Aure/ius, but, according to the earlier ac- 
count, under Antoninus Pins, fo that it is probable that 
he was at Rome before Pelicarp. And this deſcription 
he has given of his Voyage, that coming to Rome , ,.. 
he met with many Biſhops, and: found them all 
of one Mind, and teaching the ſame Doctrine, and 
having given ſome account of Clements Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, he adds that the Church remain'd after 
that in the pure and right Doctrine untill the time of 
Primus Biſhop there, with whom, ſayling to Rome, 
I conferred and abode 'many days ; being come to 
Rome, I ſtayed there till the time of Anicetus, whoſe 
Deacon was Elentherius, whom Soter ſucceeded, and 
after him EZleatherius. In all their Succeſſion and in 
every one of their Cities, it is no otherways taught 
than as the Law and the Prophets and the Lord him- 
ſelf preached. | 

This is a ſingular Teſtimony of the ſincere Tradi- 
tion not onely of one or two or a few Churches, but 
of the Catholick Church. And as he deſcribed the 
Eccleſiaſtical Succeſſion every where, ſo has he the 
riſe and birth of Hereſfies, and icularly in the 
Church of Feruſalem. Afﬀter that Fames, ſirnamed the 
Uu Tuſt 
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Fuſt had ſufferd ' Martyrdom, his 'Uncle Simebw'the 
Son of Cleophas was choſen ' Biſhop, being preferred 
by the unanimous Vote of all, becauſe he was the 
Lord's Kinſman. And hitherto that 'Church was calfd 
a pure Virgin, becauſe as yet it had not been deflour'd 
with any fk Do&rines. But 7hebalis being difplea- 
ſed that he was not choſen Biſhop _— endeavourd 
to debauch it, from whom ſprang thoſe many Here- 
| fies that he afterward reckons up, and fo 
Aud Fuſe, having elſewhere deſcribed the Martyrdom 
L 3-©29 of Saint Simeos he adds, untill thoſe times 
the: Church of God- remain'd a pure and 
undefiled Virgin. For ſuch as endeavour'd to corrupt 
the perfe& Rule and the ſincere delivery of the Faith, 
hid themſelves till that time in fecret and obſcure ph- 
ces,. but after that'the ſacred Company of the Apoſtles 
was worn out, and that generation was wholly ſpent, 
that by ſpecial favour had heard 'with their Ears the 
heavenly Wiſedom of the Son'of God, then the con- 
oP of wicked and deteſtable Hereſies, through the 
and impoſture of ſuch as affeted to be maſters 
of new and ftrange Dodrines, took rooting. And 
becauſe none of the Apoſtles were then ſurviving, the 
publiſhed, with all imaginable confidence and boldneſs, 
their falſe conceits, and impugned the old plain certain 
and known truth. 

At theſe paſſages T muſt ſtop a. little, becauſe, 
though they are a great Teſtimony of the purity of 
the primitive Church, yet, I find them very ent- 
ly made uſe of by Innovatours as unanſwerable Argu- 

ments for reje&ting its Authority. Thus Gz#- 

Ruari #ichias, af eaper Socinian, contending with 

Ep. 93 Ruarus both concerning Grotias his way of 

writing, iT making ſo much uſe of citations, 

out of the ancient Fathers, in his Commentaries, oo 
wit 
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' withall concerning the primitive Faſts-of the-Church; 
which Schliclingius and ſome. of that party 'began' to 
imitate, condemns. it: nat onely as altogether uſeleſs 
but dangerous : De antiquitate in Religionis negotio 
ftatuo extra ipſas ſacras novi feders literas, '& .in.iit 


exempla Apoſtolorum, nullius onmino antiquitatis haben. 


dam cuiquam Chriſtzano ullam rationem. 1: And then 
proves his Aſſertion from this paſlage of Z#ege/fppar, 
and the more ancient he. ſays the Traditiog, is after 
the time of the Apoſtles, ſo much the worſe.1t is, be- 
cauſe from the very time of their diſſolution the Church 
was overrun' with Hereſie-and Superſtition. So 
vith are Men againſt the honour and authority :of the 
ancient Church; when they are ſenſible of. their own 
Apoſtaſie from it. And the:truth is, all our Innova- 
tours agree in:this one principle, and that-for. this one 
very good reafon;' becauſe: the: ancient Church, if.'it 
were/ permitted: to: gwe . judgment ; upon then; 'con- 
demns them all. 7B $90 Rik $1100 
For theſe Men, finding errours and corruptions in 
the Church of 'Rowe, .inſtead of: reforming: them as 


they ought to have done! according: to:the Conftitu- 


tion bf the. primitive: Church, they fall ' to; cantriving 
new Models and Bodies:of Divinity out of their own 
brains. . And among, others Socinus diſhking the Cal- 
vinian Theology, as contrary, not_onely to the holy 
Scriptures, . but, tothe firft principles of: natural Rgli- 
g10n,:ſets-up a.new:Duwvinity) of. his own'contrivance, 
without. ever enquiring into:the Doctrine: |and Diſci- 
pline! of the ancient Church ;and being adviſed of his 
flying ſo wide of it, he, together with his followers, 
rather than part with-their own fine new Notions, | of 
which: they had''the honour'to be the. firſt Authours 
and Abettours, wall:by- no: means: allow of. any ſuch 
thing as a true and uncorrupted' Church ever ſince the 


Uuz time 
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time of the Apoſtles. But with what vanity and ar: 
rogance it is none of my preſent task to enquire, one- 
ly in anſwer to this Objection I muſt reply, that it. is a 
very wide, and I am ſure very far from a civil, Infe- 
rence, to conclude that, becauſe there were Hereſies 
. In the primitive Church, there was nothing elſe. And 

hey might with as "much reaſon. have applied 
the Objection againſt the Apoſtolical Church 1t ſelf, 
becauſe ghen, as the Apoſtles themſelves complain, the 
Tares were ſowing, though it ſeems not ſo openly and 
ſo impudently as afterwards. : Nay, upon theſe terms 
it is '1mpoſlible 'their ſhould ever be any ſuch thing 
as 2' true Charch in the: World ; for as long - as there 
are ſuch things as Pride and Vanity among Mankind, 
there will be ſuch-Men-in all Societies as will be tain- 
ted with their own idle dreams and conceits, and then 
rub their itch upon the common People. 

But though there were Hereſies in the primitive 
Church, which, I fay, was not to be avoided as long 
as 1t conſiſted of Men, yet they were never able to 
prevail, but, after ſome ſtruggling for admittance, were 
ſooner or later utterly 1ſtifled. . And we have as'certain 
a Tradition of the Burth, Growth and Death of Here- 
fies, as we have of the/true Doctrines of the Church ; 
and it is very conſiderable that all the ancient Doctours 
of the Church overwhelm the Hereticks with this one 
Aygument, by cofviSting them of apparent Innovati- 
on, and deriving down their own Doctrines fromthe 
Apoſtles themſelves. © So that though there were He- 
reſies in the primitive Church, yet its Apoſtolical Tra- 
dition was never mixt or tainted with them, but run 
, down in a pure and clear chanel by it ſelf. And 
therefore it is a very childiſh as well as diſingenuous 
Objection againſt its Authority, that there were ſome 
Men in it that would have been corrupting the poriey. 

| 0 
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of its Dotrine, but were never able to compaſs their 
deſign ; eſpecially when they were ſo far from paſſing 
undiſcoverd or uncontrou id, that we have as certam 
an account both of the Men, and of their Opinions, and 
their inconſiſtency with the Apoſtolical Tradition, as 
we have of the new fangled conceits of our own pre- 
ſent Innovatours. And therefore there is no more 
danger of our ſwallowing down old Hereſies together 
with the Tradition of the Church, than there is of 
-ſucking in their new ones whilſt we adhere faithfully 
to that. 

And thus having, upon occaſion of this particular 
paſſage of this ancient Authour, cleared the Authori- 
ty of the ancient Church in general, it remains that I 
make good the credit of his own Teſtimony in parti- 
cular, that has been aſſaulted by the great Scaliger 
'with too fierce and concernd a keenneſs ; for though 
he is a very diligent reprover of Euſebius, yet he is 
much more ſevere upon Hegefippus, for what reaſon I 
cannot imagine,unleſs that by reaſon of his ſo very great 
nearneſs to the Apoſtolical times he was an unexcep- 
tionable Witneſs of the primitive Tradition, for that 
ſeems to have been Scaliger's main _—_ to weaken 
its Authority by picking out faults and overſights in 
its Records; and for what end he has been ſo diligent in 
it is ſhrewdly to be ſuſpeCted, though perhaps it was 
not out of any bad intention, but onely to gratifie his 
critical pride, which naturally delights in nothing fo 
much as the humour of correction. P 

The particular paſſage that he has cull'd out for the 
exerciſe of his critical taculty is the Narra- 
tive of the Martyrdom of Fames the Fuft, 1.2. c. 23. 
tranſcribed by Exſebius ; in which, he ſays, 
beſide extream heedleſneſs, the Hiſtorian is guilty of 
many abſurd falſhoods. To-which I firſt anſwer in 

| general 
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- general, That the whole Story, as to the ſubſtance of 
it,' agrees with the account of Joſephus, and that be. 
ing (as it ought to be) paſſed by Scaliger for authen- 
tick, is an evident proof of its reality. Secondly, It 
is. poſſible that Zege/ippus might meet with the com- 
mon fate of the beſt Authours, to be either corrupted 
or interpolated, and though we could not diſcover it, 
yet the very likelihood of it is enough to keep any 
prudent Man back from any ſuch harſh cenfure of . 
fuch an ancient and venerable Authour ; and ſince Sca-: 
liger's time learned Men have made ſeveral grammati- 
cal Emendations, which, if he had known or obſerved 
himſelf, might have faved a conſiderable part of his 
a1ns. 

: As for his particular exceptions they are- chiefly 
theſe ; Firſt, That out of reſpect to the ſingular holi- 
neſs of Fames the Fuſt, he ſhould be familiarly admit- 
ted into the Holy of Holies, whereas, ſays Scaliger, 
it was not lawfull for any to be admitted thither but 
onely the High-prieſt, and that, as every one knows, 
but once a year. But this whole exceptiog proceeds 
from a meer miſtake of Scaliger's: for Zegefippus does 
not ſay that he was admitted into the Holy of Holies, 
but eis 72 2142, the holy place, viz. That part of the 
Temple in which the Mercy-ſeat, the Shew-bread the 
Candleſticks and the Altar of Incenſe were placed, 
where it was ordinarily lawfull for the Prieſts alone 
to come, and that they did in their daily miniſtrati- 
ons. And ahis is it that Zegefippus obſerves as a re- 
markable Teſtimony from the Jews themſelves of the 
ſingular holineſs of this good Man, : that purely out 
of reſpect to that, though he were not of the prieſtly 
Order, yet in the worſhip of God he was -admitted a 
place among the Prieſts themſelves, - which was a very 
unuſual dignity, and peculiarly remarked as ſuch by 

Hegeſpus 
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HTegefippus. To which I might add the obſervation 
of Petavias that it was no unuſual thing-for the An- 
cients to give the title of Z7oly of Zolies to this place 
that was peculiar to the Prieſts Station, but the former 
anſwer does ſo utterly blow up the foundations of the 
Objection as to make this needleſs. 

Secondly, to fay -nothing of Fames's wearing the 
prieſtly Habit, becauſe that is the ſame with the for- 
mer. Objettion, Scaliger excepts againſt the Gentiles 
meeting together with the Jews at the Paſſover as 
FZegefippus affirms, whereas the Gentiles never reſor- 
ted to that Feaſt. But here our karned Critick does 
not -onely fall 'into a groſs abſurdity himſelf, but be- 
trays manifeſt ignorance, when every child knows 
that the Gentile Proſelytes attended the worſhip of 
- the Temple as conſtantly as the Jews, and had a pe- 
culiar Court to themſelves ereted for that purpoſe, 
and this he might have learnt concerning the Paſſover 
from Saint Fobx himſelf, And there were cer- ,, ,. 
tain Greeks among, them, that came up to wor- | | 
ſhip at the Feaſt. Nay beſide this expreſs Text he 
might have been inform'd of it out of his Pon, 
own Foſephus, out of whom Yalefius has Fyeb. p.40. 
noted ſeveral Examples of it. 

The third ObjeCtion is, That the twelve Tribes 
ſhould be faid to be preſent at this a&tion of the Mar- 
tyrdom of Saint James at the time of the Paſſover, 
whereas it is well known that there were but two re- 
maining, the other ten being long ſince loſt in Capti- 
vity. But I am ſure it is as well known that this was 
then the vulgar phraſe for all the People of 1/-ae7; for 
though the main Body of ten Tribes were tranſpor- 
ted, yet many that were left behind and many that 
return'd back mixed with the two that remained, and 
fo kept up the name and titk of the twelve Og | 
an 
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and therefore Saint Fames direfts his Epiſtle to: the 
twelve Tribes, z. e. to all the _ of the Jews : 
and Saint Paul, in his defence before King Agrippa, 
pleads thus, And wow 1 ſtand and am judged for the 
hope of the Promiſe made of God unto our Fathers : 
unto which promiſe, our twelve Tribes 7nſtantly ſerving 
God day and night, hope to come. vrft ia 

In the fourth place, It is obje&ed that at Saint 
Fames's declaring Feſus to be the Meſſtas, the People 
cryed out ZZoſanna to the Son of David, which the 
Critick ſays they were never wont to doe unleſs at 
the Feaſt of Tabernacles. But though that might be 
the firſt riſe of this cuſtom, yet it grew afterwards, 
as 7» Pzan among the Greeks, to be the common 
form of joy and exultation, and fo was uſed by the 
People at our Saviour's entrance into Feruſalem. But 
this Acclamation, ſays our learned Man, could not be 
given to Fames ; though why he might not be ſaluted 
the Son of David I know not, when he was ſo very 
near akin to our Lord. But however to fave our ſelves 
the trouble of anſwering this little ſcruple, this Accla- 
mation was not made to James himſelf, but to our 
Lord: upon his confeſſion of him. v 

But 4n the next place, ZZegefppus quotes a Text out 
of Eſatas, that he ought to have ns out of the Wiſe- 
dom of Solomon, viz. Let us remove the juſt Man becauſe 
he is an offence. or reproach unto us. But this at worſt 
is but a ſlip of memory, to which all our Authours 
are liable, and yet it is not ſo much, but it is to be 
punctually nd. in the third Chapter of the Prophet 


 Eſaias, trom whom the Authour of the Book of 
Wiſedom borrowed it. But Zegefippus ſays Fames the 
Fuſt was a Nazarene and neither ate Fleſh nor drank 
Wine, which, if true, fays Scaliger, he could not have 
eaten the laſt Supper with our Lord and his G—_ 

Tk ut 
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But this is as ſlender as all the reſt, for though the Na” 
zarenes in their common courſe of life neither ate fleſh 
nor drank Wine, yet they abſteind not from the rites 
and ſolemnities ot their Religion, but ate the Paſchal 
Lamb as all other Fews did, in that it was indiſpenſa- 
bly injoyn'd them by God himſelf antecedently to their 
Vow. But one of the Prieſts a Recabite, ſays Hege- 


/ippas interpoſed to fave Fames from the fury of the 


People. But this fays Scalzger could not be, for the 
Recabites were of the Tribe of F«dah and ſo uncapa- 
ble of the Prieſthood. As if the Original conſtitution 
of either had been exaQtly obſerved at that time, eſpe- 
cially of the Prieſthood when it is ſo well known, 
that ever ſince the time of Zerod the Great, thoſe 
Offices even of the High-Prieſthogd it ſelf were en- 
tirely diſpoſed of by their Governours, who at plea- 
ſure put them in and. out as they did any other Offi- 
cers of State. 

But they placed him fays ZZege/ippus on the Pinacle 
of the Temple, whither great numbers of the People 
went up to caſt him down, which ſays Scalzger they 
could not do, becauſe. it was, .as Foſephus tells us,: 1o 
very thick ſet with pointed Irons, as to keep the Birds 
from ſetling upon it. And fo it is probable the great- 
eſt and higheſt Battlement of all was, but it is very 
far from being in the leaſt probable that 'Fames ſhould 
be placed there to Preach to the People, when it was 
impoſlible to be heard from ſo great an height, or 
that he ſhould not be daſht apieces when he was caſt 
thence, inſtead of falling alive upon his Knees as the 
Hiſtorian reports. And therefore this z{spJ9yww, which 
ſignifies any. covering or Battlement, muſt have been 
ſome lower frame of building, from - which he 
_ be- moſt conveniently heard of the Peo- 
ple. 
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Now as from theſe ObjeFions, ſays Scaliger, we 
may learn what to think of this Fegefippus ; fo fay I 
from theſe Replies to them, may we learn what to 
think of this Scalzger, that upon ſuch poor ſurmiſes as 
theſe, will not ſtick to deſtroy and villifie the beſt and 
moſt Ancient Records of the Chriſtian Church. And 
now the credit of this Ancient Author being fully Vin- 
dicated, it does not only make good his own Teſti- 
mony, but of all others that were Recorded in his 
Hiſtory between our Saviour's time and his own ; and 
to mention'no more, his account of the Biſhops of Fe- 
ruſalem goes a great way; For next to James the Fuſt 
he informs us that Simeon the Son of Cleophas and 
Couſen German to our Lord ſucceeded in the Biſhop- 
rick, and fat the till the Reign of 7rajay, under 
whom he ſuffered Martyrdom only for the old jealoufie 
of Veſpafian and Domitian, of being of the Line of Da- 
vid, and ſoa Rival to the Empire. So that here the 
Tradition of the Church was conveyed down to that 
time by as ſhort a Succeſſion as we havealready ſhewn 
it to have been in the Church of Corinth, from St.Panl 
to Clement, and from Clement to Diony/fius ; 'and in the 
Afian Church, from the Apoſtles by Policarp to Pothz- 
»us and Treneus. 


$. XXXIII Next to Fegefippus follows Faſtin Mar- 
tyr, though had not the © been an- Hiſtorian, he 
might, as being ſomewhat his Senior, have gone be- 
fore him, being converted to Chriſtianity in the time 
of Adrian, about the end of the Firſt Century after 
our Saviour's Paſſion, and within Eight years after 
_ addreft an excellent Apology to Antonimus Prius in be- 
half of the Chriſtian Faith, and afterwards a Second to 
M. Aarelius his Sofi and Succeſſor. He was a Perſon 
of Eminent Parts and Learning, the moſt judiciousPhi- 
loſopher 
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loſopher of his time, that had Surveyed all the Te- 
nets of the ſeveral Se&s, and ſtudied all kinds of uſeful 
Learning for the ſettlement and fatisfaCtion of his own 
mind ; and having paſſed through the Schools of the 
Stoicks, the Peripateticks, the Pythagoreans, and the 
Platonifts, of which himſeff hath given a pleafant ac- 
count in the ny of his Dialogue with 7rypho, 
he was at laſt adviſed by an unknown Grave Old 
Man, that met him in his rettred Walks, to conſider 
the Chriſtian Philoſophy, to which he had no ſooner 
applyed himſelf, but he found it the only certain and 
fatista&tory Philoſophy. 

In ſhort, he was ſuch a Proficient in all kinds of 
Learning, that his own Writings make good Photius 
his CharaQer of him, that as he was admirably fur- 
niſht with all ſorts of Reading and Hiſtory, ſo he was * 
arrived to the PerfeCtion both of the Chriſtian and 
Heathen Philoſophy, and therefore immediately after 
his Converſion gave a Learned and Rational account 
of the Vanity of the Gentile Religion. As afterwards 
in his Apologies and his other Writings he did of the 
certain trath and Divine Authority of the Chriſtian 
Faith, both from the undoubted Miracks that in his 
time were wrought for the demonſtration of it, and 
from the certain Proof of our Saviour's Reſurrection, 
and the uninterrupted conveyance of it down to his 
own time. And the aſſurance of his Faith he frequent- 
ly avows 'with the _ freedom -and courage of 
mind, and at laſt Seald it with his Blood. And though 


he foreſaw and foretold it, not from any Spirit of Pro- 
pheſie that he pretended to in it, but from the proba- 
ble courſe and moſt natural event of things,' yet not- 
withſtanding this, he did not m the leaſt ſhcken his 
Zeal for the Chriſtian cauſe, but went on with all 
aſſurance of mind in its defence, till-it brought him = 
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the encounter of Death, which he did not only meet 
with his Eyes open, but with all Joy and Alacrity, as 
being Arrived at the end of his hopes, and the begin- 
ning of his happineſs, 

Next to Fuſtin Martyr, Irenzus follows in order,who - 
lived much about or a little after the ſame time ; but 
of him I ſhall need to fay the lets, 'becaufe I have alrea- 
dy ſhewn the certainty of the Tradition that he had 
of the things that he believed from Policarp and Pothi- 
us, and his acquaintance with other Apoſtolical men; 
only ſome few Remarks remain to makeup his perfect 
Character, and make out his perte&t knowledge, and 
for this that excellent Epiſtle of his to Florinus, de- 
ſerves to be conſider'd in the firſt place. © This Do- 
 * (ine of thine (O Florinus)that I may frankly declare 
« the truth, ſavoureth not of the ſincere Faith, diſa- 
« orecth from the Church,and betrayeth ſuch as liſten 
© to it into extream Impiety. This Doctrine no not the 
« Hereticks which were out of the Church durſt ever 
&« Publiſh, this Doctrine ſuch as were Elders before us, 
* andDiſciplesof the Apoſtles never delivered unto thee. 
* I ſaw thee when I was yet a Youth with Policarp in 
© the leſſer A4/a, living Gorgeouſly in the Emperour's 
« Palace, and mightily buiſying thy ſelfto get into fa- 
* your and credit with him. For I remember better the 
< things of old than latter affairs; for the things we 
« learn inour younger years, ſink deepeſt into our minds 
* and grow together with us. So that I particularly re- 
«< member the very place where Policarp fate when he 
* taught, his going out,and his coming 1n, his courſe of 
«life, the figure and proportion of his Body, the Ser- 
* mons he made to the rſh, the report he made of 
E his Converſation with John and others which knew 


* the Lord; how he remembred their ſayings, and 
« what he heard from. their mouths concerning = 
Lord, 
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« ord, his Power, and his Doctrine, reciting his 
«© Commandmentsand all other things agreeable to the 
« Holy Scriptures,out of their very mouths(I ſay) who 
© had ſeen with their Eyes the word of Life incarnate. 
« Theſe things at that time through the mercy of 
* God which wrought in me, I diligently marked, and 
« Printed, not in Paper but my heart,upon which con- 
© tinually through the Grace of God I Ponder and Me- 
© Jitate. And I am able to teſtifie before God, that if 
« that Holy and Apoſtolick Elder had heard any ſuch 
© thing as you Teach, he would immediately have diſ- 
« avowed it, and after his manner ſtopping his Ears 
* cryed out, Good God into what times haſt thou re- 
« ſerved me;that I ſhould hear and ſuffer ſuch Diſcourſes! 
« Yea,and would ſtraight have quitted the Place where 
* he had heard them. : 

In ſhort, this is evident from the Epiſtles which he 
wrote to Neighbour Churches or to particular Brethren. 
And beſide - Policarp, he frequently quotes in all his 
Books Apoſtolical Ancients, though he does not men- 
tion their names. = 

He was a diligent Enquirer into the Records of the 
Church, and has particularly deſcribed the order and 
occaſion of the Writing of the Four Goſpels, to-which 
might be added his knowledge of the Epiſtles of 
St. Clement, Ignatius, the Books of Juſtin Martyr, his 
ſearching into the Records ofthe moſt Famous Churches, 
his enquiring into the Writings and Traditions of the 
moſt Eminent DoCtors, and-with this Argument put- 
ting to ſilence the Hereticks, by demonſtrating to 
them, what was and what was not derived from the 
Apoſtolick times. All which conſidered, how: could 
we have a more ſufficient Witneſs of the Primitive 
Tradition 2 for allowing him ſome very tew ſmall ſlips 
and miſtakes, which muſt be allowed. to all —_ 

: riters 
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Writers in the World, his knowledge as to all the ma- 
terial parts of the Chriſtian Do&rine was built upon 
the moſt complicated and uninterrupted Tradition. 
And the certainty of his own knowledge he has Re- 
corded with all poſſible aſſurance, diſcovering in all 
his Writings a vehement zeal and a Spirit highly pre- 
pared for rdom, which he at laſt ſfaftered with 
the ſame Chriſtian courage that appeared in all that 
went before him. And that is a mighty acceſſion to 
the weight of their Teſtimony, as it it had been pe- 
culiarly deſign'd by the Providence of God, that as 
they proved the certainty of their Faith by undoubted 
Tradition,ſo they ſeal'd its ſincerity with their Blood. 

Though the Teſtmmony of theſe Witnefles be ſo 
abundantly fatisfa&tory, both from their number, their 
quality, and their agreement, that I need produce no 
more, and the truth is, I ſhould havebeen very thank- 
tul for half fo many, but could never have had the 
confidence to ask for more; yet becauſe a great num- 
ber beſide offer themſelves, we cannot in = vers Hara 
gether refuſe their kindneſs, but that T may not be too 
tedions, I thall at prefent onely give in a Lift of their 
Names, that any man may examine them at his 


About this time then there was beſide thoſe that T 
have mention'd, a great concourſe of Learned men, 
that were not only Confeſſfors but Defenders of the 
Chriftian Faith, as Athenagoras the Chriſtian Philoſo- 
pher of 4thews, Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, Melito 
Biſhop of Sardis, ApoBinaris Biſhop of Z7zerapelis, 
Tatian the Aſſyrian and Scholar to Juſtin Martyr, who 
all wrote in the time of M. Awre/zzs. And m the 
Reign of Commordus, Pant@nus, Clemens Albxandrinus, 
Miltiades, Tertullian, who were cloſely followed by 
_ Origen, Minutius Felix, Armobins, 'St.Cyprian, all _ 

O 
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of Learning, who diligently enquired into the truth 
and falſehood of things, and have given their reaſons 
of renouncing Heatheniſm and embracing Chriſtiani- 
ty ; in ſhort, they have all maintaind it with their 
Pens, and moſt of them with their Blood. And moſt 
of their works being ſtill remaining, it were an eaſie 
task, were it not too tedious, to give an account of 
every man's performance, but there is enough of that 
faid already, and to fay more, were only fo much 
needleſs repetition of the ſame matter of fa&t upon the 
ſame Argument: And the moſt material paſſages of 
Record extant in theſe Authors, I have either all 
already, or ſhall have oecafion ſo to do \ 
' Therefore all that is requiſite to be done at preſent, is 
only to ſuppoſe that there were ſuch Writings of ſuch 
men, and I may eafily do, becauſe they are fo 
very common, = - very well known wow day, 

then upon that ſuppoſition to a the certain 
conveyance of the Chrittan Tradition cough their 
| hands, and that compleats thedemonſtration of itstruth 
and Divine Authority. For when TI have proved the 
certainty of its Original from the undoubted Teſtimo- 
ny of the Apoſtles; and the Tradition of their Teſti- 
mony by the complicated atteſtation of others that 
lived either with or immediately after them, and ſo 
downward from age to age, and that by very ſhort 
Periods of time into the Third Century (for beyond 
that it were very impertinent to purſue the Argument) 
if I fay this be performed in the premiſes, I donot un- 
derſtand how any man can in reaſon or modeſty de- 
mand a greater Evidence , and more fatisfaftory de- 
monſtration of his Faith. 


$. XXXIV. But if Chriſtianity came into the World 


attended with all this variety and train of proof = I 
| ave 
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have repreſented, how came it-to paſs that ſuch great 
numbers of the men of that Age ,lived |and dyed in 
Infidelity 2 If the evidence were fo tull and free from 
all exception as is pretended, how was it: poſſible for 
any man that had eye-ſight enough to diſcern the mid- 
day Sun, not-to ſubmit to its Conviction? Much leſs, 
how could ſuch Creatures as men endued' with Ratio- 
nal faculties, be ſo utterly blind or extravagantly mad, 
that when Almighty God had given ſuch undeniable 
Proots of his own Divine Authority, they ſhould hate, 
oppoſe and perſecute this Religion? Mear ſtupidity or 
want of Enquiry might have: lett men in- Infidelity , - 
though the State of things had been as evident as we 
fay. it was, but when men concern'd themſelves with 
all their Zeal and Power to root it up, they muit un- 
derſtand what it was that they ſo- eagerly oppoſed. 
Neither was: this done by the ordinary ſort of Man- 
kind alone, but by. the Wiſe and the Learned, who 
did not only reject it asan idle Fable, but beſtir'd them- 
ſelves with all their might, to ſupprels it as pernicious 
to the peace and quiet of the World. | 
This is an Obje&tion in appearance very great, for 
it cannot but look very ſtrange, that men Learned and 
wiſe ſhould be fo fooliſh and fo Ignorant as not to per- 
ceive ſuch evidence of demonſtration, nay to ſcorn 
and to deſpiſe it. And yet as big as this Objection is 
in ſhew, it is in reality none at all, and if it were 
_ any\is abundantly anſwered; by the Premiſes. For it 
is plainly impoſſible that ſo great a part of the World, 
eſpecially the Learned and Inquiſitive ſhould ever have 
been prevaild upon to embrace ſuch a Story, 'in all 
thoſe circumſtances and under all thoſe difadvantages 
that I have deſcribed, if it had been nothing but mear 
falſehood and forgery. And yet by reaſon of thoſe 
very many and great diſadvantages, lct its ——_ 
"ave 
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have been never ſo bright, it is poſlible for men either 
not at all to fee or to wink at it. | 

' So that at beſt this is but a Negative Teſtimony 
oppoſed to an Afﬀirmative, and in this particular caſe 
and under theſe circumſtances, though.it were'in it 
ſelf not altogether uſeleſs, of no force at all. For 
unleſs Chriſtianity were true, it could never have been 
vouched as it is; and though it were as certainly true 
as we pretend it was, yet there was no neceſſity im- 
poſed upon all Mankind to yield to its belief. Eſpeci- 
ally when it had all the diſadvantages of prefent Inter« 
eſt to weigh againſt naked Truth; and Jntereſt alone, 
as is too well known by experience, has a more forci- 
ble influence upon moſt mens minds than Integrity. 
So that here I might again run through all the fore- 
- mention'd particulars, and ſhew what force each of 
them ſingly, much more all joyntly might have to 
hinder men from believing or owning the Chriſtian 

Faith, notwithſtanding all that Evidence that it gave 
of its Divine Authority ; and particularly I might de- 
claim upon the wonderful power of prejudice in this 
caſe, and make a long common place of it, to ſhew 
the equality of its ſtrength to Truth it ſelf. 

But I ſhall make ſhorter work of it, and conſider 
only the matter of fa& and the Hiſtory of the thing, 
and ſhew that whatever Oppoſition Chriſtianity mer 
with in the World, was from unreaſonable-men, and 
upon unreaſonable grounds. - And if that be proved no 
man can think the Opinion of ſuch men ought to 
weigh any thing by it ſelf, but much leſs againſt all 
| that evidence of Reaſon and Record that we have laid 
together in the premiſes. And this I ſhall now make 
good. But for our clearer method of proceeding, I 
thall divide my diſcourſe into theſe particulars. Firſt 
to give an Account of = unreaſonable n—_ 
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the Fews; and of this firſt as to the whole Nation, 
ſecondly, as to their feveral Factions, firſt Sadacees, 
ſecondly Phariſees. And then T ſhall proceed in the 
ſecond place to the Heathens, and ſhew how all unbe- 
liefin them proceeded meerly from the blindneſs either 
of Atheiſm or Superſtition, andthis I thall demonſtrate 
both as to the publick Perſecutions and Private Op- 
poſitions that Chriftianity met with ; and thas when 
I have taken the ObjeCtion 'into pieces, from the 
emptineſs of each part, it will appear that there is - 
nothing in the whole. 

And firſt the grand reaſon of the Infidelity of the 
Jews, notwithſtanding the demonſtrative Evidence of 
the truth of Chriſtianity, was their invincible preju- 
dice in honour of Moſes, ſo that they would inot care 
to hear any thing that might derogate'from himamuch 
leſs our Saviour that pretended 'to excell him.. And 
' the truth is, 'this prejudice had ſome reaſonable force 
in it ſelf, that when Almighty. God had in fuch a'mi- 
raculous way deliver'd the Law 'by Moſes , and by 
virtue of 'that Law kept -up his own true Worſhip in 
_— to Tdolatry, that prevaild-every ' where but 
only in Fudza; and when it was ena@ed withſome-ex- 
preſſions, thatſeem to 'imply its perpetual and unal- 
terable obligation, and laſtly when -it had flouriſht fo 
many years, and notwithſtanding all that oppoſition 
that was 'made'to it by the Heathen 'World, 1t was fo 
far from abating its'force , that it prevaild upon its 
Enemies, and brought over great numibers/of 'Proſe- 
Iftes 'from Heatheniſm 'to the Fewz/h 'Church. After 
all 'which, at firſt ſight it could 'not but appear very 
ſtrange, that an obſcure'Perſon, a'Gal:kean, 'a'Carpen- 
penters:Son, [ſhould without arty Appearancesof Thun- 
der and Lightning, 'take-upon 'him fo confidently 'to 
repeal this Ancient, this Divine, this emmae— 
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'The very pretence could not buy ſeem an unanſfwers 
ble ObjeCtion to it felf;3> for what could his deſign be 
in throwing down the Law of Moſes that was the 
only Bulwark agaiaſt Idolatry, than to let in all the 
Idofatry of the: Heathen Nations upon them 2 Beſides, 
parry ne me CO RO was 
en to the di ement - of Moſes reflected u 

God himſelf, ſo that this Perſon by provracling to 
enact a more perfe& Law than that , ſeem'd to make 
himſelf wifer than his Maker, | 

Such Obje&ions as theſe were ſo natural and fo ob- 
vious to: the prejudiced People of the Fews, as to kee 
them back from ſo much as making enquiry after ſu 
wild and Frantick Pretences. | 

And this as I have already intimated from Origen, 
was the peculiar difficulty of our Saviqur's work, and 
as appears from the whole Hiſtory of his Lite, was 
objected againſt all his Miracles, as I have particularly 
ſhewn concerning the cure of the Man that was Born 
blind ; fo that though they ſaw the truth of the Mira- 
ele, yet they would not believe it, becauſe it was im- 
poſlible that any man-{hould come from God, who 
could be ſo daringly Blaſphemous as to prefer himſelf 
to Mofes. And this Objetion oyr Saviour confeſſes 
fo forcible, as to acknowledge that nothing could an- 
ſwer it but his unparalleld Miracles, John 15.24. {f 7 
had not done among them the works which never any 
man did, they had not bad ſin: but now have they both 
ſeen, and hated both me and my Father. That is, they 
had been excuſeable in rejecting him and his pretences 
of Eſtabliſhing 2 new Religion, if his Miracles had not 
exceeded thoſe of Moſes and the Prophets, whom yet 
they believed to have been fent from God ; but now 
when they have ſeen me do ſuch works as none but 
God can do, curing all manner of Diſeaſes, feeding 
Y.y 2 thou- 
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thouſands with a few Loaves, raiſing the Dead, and 
all only by the power of a Word as God at firſt Created 
the World, after all this if they reje&t me, it is plain 
that they affront him too. And ſo again when he cur- 
ed the man that was Blind and Dumb ; becauſe they 
could not deny the Miracle, they Blaſpheme it, and 
fay, it was done by the help of the moſt powerful of 
all the Devils, for who elſe could aſliſt the man that 
oppoſed Moſes, and therefore our Saviour having.de- 
monſtrated by rational proof, that he a&ted not by the 
power of Bel/zebub, he tells them that it is evident 
trom his Miraculous works, that the Kingdom of God 
1s come to them, that is, the Reign of the Meftas; as 
it is called Daniel 11. x4. And adds that all calum- 
nies are pardonable, but only that againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, that is, the Power of God, by which he dif- 
coverd his will to Mankind, by which they barrd 
their minds againſt all the means of Information, and 
if they would not acknowledge that, when they ſaw 
it in his Works, it was not poſlible for him to make 
any impreſſion upon them as men, and ſo they thereby 
put themſelves into a ſtate of impenitence, and an ut- 
ter incapacity of Pardon. | | 
Now it is plain, that this obſtinacy of the Fews, 
though it was grounded upon the Divine Authority 
of Moſess Law, was in it ſelf very unreaſonable, in 
that as Almighty God had confirm'd the Law of Mo. 
ſes by Signs and Wonders, ſo he vouched all that our 
Saviour either taught or pretended tobeyond that, by 
enduing him with a much greater power of Miracles, 
than was ever given to Moſes or the Prophets. And 
yet that they might be guilty of it, is obvious enough 
to any man's apprehenſion, it we conſider the ſtrange 
Power of religious prejudices, and upon what plauſi- 
ble grounds theirs were bottom'd , the amv _ 
| | rneſs 
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borneſs of the Fewiſh Nation , but moſt of all the pride 
and waywardneſs of Superſtition. For that as I ſhall 
ſhew ara in the caſe of the Phariſees, was the 
bottom of all their rage and indignation againſt our 
Saviour, in that he ſo freely upbraided their degeneracy 
from the Law of Meoſes,and convinced them ot the folly 
and the childiſhneſs of thoſe Superſtitious conceits that 
they had made out of it, upon the Obſervation whereof 
they ſo highly valued themſelves. | 

This is evident through the whole Hiſtory of the 
Goſpels, but in no one caſe more than that of the 
Sabbath, which as.it was at firſt commanded by God, 
ſo they obſerv'd it with infinite Superſtition. And for 
that reaſon our Saviour ſet himſelf to controul them 
in it, and therefore wrought moſt of his Miracles on 
that day, and yet they were ſo fooliſh as to think that 
a ſufficient obje&tion againſt his Divine Authority. 
And though one woyld think no man' could be fo ab- 
ſurd, when he had ſeen a Blind man eured only by 
commanding him to open his Eyes, as to flight, nay, 
find fault with the Miracle meerly becauſe it was 
done on the Sabbath day, yet this was the common 
caſe of the Fews, fo invincible above all other things 
15 the power and prejudice of Superſtition. 


$. XXXV. The Second was a very dazling pre- 
judice, and that was the magnificent. State and Glory, 
in which they expe&ed their Meſfias ſhould appear. 
For the whole World was at that time filld with ex- 
pettations of a mighty Prince ; all the Ancient Pro- 
pheſies concerning the Mefias were Glorious and 
Wonderful , and their deſcriptions of his Kingdom 
ſeem'd to exceed that of the Roman Greatneſs; the 
Glory of Augs/ſtus was to be Eclips't by the Appea- 
rance of a Greater Monarch; the Grandeur mn his 
ourt, 
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Court;'atid vaſtneb of his. Empire, were but ordinary 
things in compariſon: to. thoſe that were foretold of 
this Prince's Univerſal Government. The fplendour 
of theſe great Propheſies fluſht and abuſed the: ambi- 
tion: of the. great Spirits of the Empixe, and: every 
hopeful and aſpiring Prince of the Family of the Ca#/ars 
puſhed forward for an Univerſal Monarchy. . And 
every proſperous Commander of the Roman Armies; 
flattered himſelf with hopes that it might be he, that 
was defign'd to: be indeed, and not: in Title onely , 

Lord of the whole World. - | 
And particularly this as I have ſhewn out of his 
own Hiſtorians, was the firſt rife and occaſion of 
Veſpaſian's Glory. And this was the thick conceit of 
the Fews as well as the Genrzles, as Cel/us diſcourſes 
. in the Perſon ofa Few, in (gut Povaglw 
Orig adv. Kg. 70G D Ys, 1 gi 77am T thor xg! eg 
Celſus b. 2+ Tome nvetis prow 6s megph?) ©) Þ Conde 
| wvyozyrz, That the Perſon toretold by rhe 
Prophets, that was to. come, ſhould be a mighty King, 
a Leader of great Armies, Lord of all the Kingdoms 
and Nations of the Earth, And after the fame man» 
| ner does 7rypho the Few argue againſt our 
Juſtin Mar- - Saviour's being the Meſias trom the mean- 
__ Tn neſs of his Condition, whereas the true 
P« 245. 2 Meftas was to be a- mighty and Renowned 
1 Dan, and — on the —_ of 
ays a ual Kingdom.  imagind their 
Meas Eo be fach another fighting Man as his Father 
David, that ſhould break the Power of the Romans, 
and- by his Viftorious Arms redeem the P of God 
from Heathen Tyranny and Oppreſſion.. They hoped 
the time would - come, when a Circumciſed King 
ſhould keep his Court in Augyus's Palace, and when 
the Savhedrin ſhould poſleſs the Senate-houſe , y_ 
there 
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there Iffue out Decrees for the Cirenmarſion of 'all 
People, Nations, and Languages.' And this confi- 
dence in the Meffras ſeems to have been the great fup- 
port of the pride and ill nature of the Fews ; for when 
| he came they were reſolvedto take their fill of Revenge 
upon the Gentile World for all thoſeTnſolences;where- 
with they had affronted Gods own Peopke. © © © 
And this (as the Hiſtorians of 'that Ape obſerve) 
was the ground of their frequent Tumults and Re- 
bellions about that time, and at laſt of the utter de- 
ſtruCtion of their Common-wealth. They were'grown 
impatient in the Expe@avions of ' their Meffas, ' and 
were no longer able to endure the reproach wo 
ſubje& to the pride and power of uncircumGifed mif- 
creants. And all the Nation ef the Fewy were o fully 
and impregnably pofleſt with this Dream 'of'a Tempo- 
ral Prince, that the Apoſtles themſelves ſeem'd at fri 
to have followed our Saviour for chopes of preſent 
preferrment ; nothing lefs could ſervethe- Sons of Ze. 
bedee, than to ſit the one at his right andthe other at 
his left hand in his Kingdom ; to bethe Grandees, and 
chief Favourites of his Court, his 4grippas and Mece- 
45s, they were not content* with 'being' Heads of 
Tribes, 'unlefs they might have the Jo "place 
next to the Royal Throne. And perhaps St. Peter, 
till he underftood better things, promiſed himſelf for 
4 reward of his zeal, no lefs Dominion than what his 
pretended Succeflours claim fromihim.; fo that-when 
upon his 'Confeffion of *our Sayiour's "being the true 
Meſſias, our Saviour immediately declares-the ſpeedy 
approach of his death, Mat. 16.21. Peter remonſtrates 
tothat as inconſiſtent withthe whole deſign, and when 
'our Saviour contirs from time totimeto warn them 
bf the'ſet time when he was'to be betrayed, he very 


faithfally-buys him a Sword to fight in'his _— 
| And 
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And St. Fohx being ſo great a Favourite, could be ng 
leſs than Principal Secretary of State, and Fudas no 
doubt expe&ed no leſs office than. of Lord Treaſurer. 
And the Women too counted to have no ſmall ſhare 
in the Government, as appears by Old Zebedee's Wife. 
And as ſome were to manage affairs at Court, fo 
others were to have their Governments and Provinces 
abroad, Herod and Pilate were to be diſplaced, and 
one was to be Preſident of Fudza, and another of 
Galilee ; and if there were any one more modeſt than 
the reſt, it is likely he contented his ambition with 
being Lord Mayor of Caperzaum. And this conceit 
was ſo deeply rivetted in their Fancies, that all our 
Saviour's diſcourſes were not able to diſpoſleſs it ; and 
though he ſo often Preached- to them the DoCtrine of 
his Death and Paſſion, in the plaineſt and moſt Fami- 
kar words, yet they were ſo Drunk and Light-headed 

with-it, that they underſtood him no more, than the 
did the Language of Moſes and Elzas at his Trans 
euration. For though he taught his Diſciples and ſaid 
auto them, the Son of man is deliver d into the hands 
men, and they ſhall kill him, and after that he is 
i[d, be ſhall riſe the Third day, yet they underſtood 
ot that ſaying, Mark. 9. 3. One would think the 
ſaying were as plain as words could make it, but 
though they underſtood the Grammatical ſenſe of 
them, yet they were ſo poſſeſt with this Fewi/h Pre- 
judice of his .being a great Temporal Prince , that 
nothing that ſeem'd inconſiſtent with it could enter 
into their heads; ſo that the meaning of thoſe words, 
they underſtood not that ſaying, is that they underſtood 
not how they could be reconcild to thoſe Propheſies 
that they had of the Kingdom of the Meftas. And 
therefore upon occaſion of all fuch Diſcourſes, they 
{till minded him of the recovery of his Kingdom, on 
| Wnen 


w_ 
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when thoſe hopes were buried in his Grave, then all 
their expeCtations utterly dyed together 

with him. - Saint Peter thinks of returning John 21. 3. 
to his old trade of Fiſhing. And we truſted, 

ſay the two Diſciples, that 2t had been he which ſhould 
have redeemed Iſrael, Luke 24. 21. And after they 
were aſſured of his Reſurre&ion the very firſt thing 
they were ſure to put him in mind of was the inte- 
reſt of his Crown, Lord wilt thou not at this time re- 
fore again the Kingdom to Iſpael, Acts I. 6. 

Theſe were the big and ſwelling expeCtations of the 


Whole Nation of the Jews concerning their Meſlias, 


but whilſt they were eagerly gazing upon the out- 
ward pomps and glories of the World, the Providence 
of God ſo orders 1t, that their Prince ſhould ſlip into 
it cloathed in all the dreſſes of meanneſs and humi- 
lity, that he might have nothing to recommend him 
to Mankind but meer evidence of truth. Every. cir- 
cumſtance of. higmAirth, Life and Death was deſign'd 
croſs to all the Grandeur and Vanity of the World. 

Thus was he born, not at. Feru/alem the Imperial 
City, but, at Bethlehem, the leaſt among the Cities 
of Fudah; not in the Town, but in the Suburbs, in 
a poor Cottage, not in the dwelling Houſe but in the 
Stable among Beaſts and Beggars; Rags were his one- 
ly Imperial Robes, and his firſt Throne a Manger. 
And inſtead of poſting away Curriers to the Courts 
of Rome or Perfta, the Meſlage of his Birth is impar- 
ted to a few plain and honeſt Pefants; they were 
Shepherds, a my and innocent fort of People, that 
made the firſt Addreſs, and did the firſt Homage to 


this Infant Prince. And the whole progreſs of his 
Reign was but agreeable to this humble Coronation, 
he was ſubject to his poor Parents, and as ſome, who 


were no incompetent Witneſſes, tell us, wrought at 
SA hi 
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his Fathers Trade, and got his living by making of 
Ploughs and Yokes. And after he enterd upon his 
Office and declared who he was, he choſe for the 
principal place of his reſidence Galilee, the moſt ig- 
noble part of all Fud@a, not onely becauſe it lay moſt 
remote from Fer»/alem, the place of their Court and 
Temple, but becauſe it was inhabited by a mixt ſort 
of People, and thence commonly ſtyled Galilee of the 
Gentiles; partly in that lying next to them and having 
more commerce with them, they were not ſo coy of 
admittirig them into their Kindreds as the other Jews, 
and partly in that it was inhabited by ſome of thoſe 
Jews that return'd from the Captivity, who ſettled 
there among the Gentiles, that had, during the Cap- 
tivity, placed themſelves in it; fo that the Galileans 
were lookt upon as a fort of Mungril Jews, and a 
Galilean was little better than a name of reproach, 
whence the Proverb Shall Chriſt come out of Galilee ? 
And as he choſe the worſt part of his Country for the 
chief place of his Reſidence, though at times he thew- 
ed himfelf in other places, but ſtill under the difad- 
vantage of a Galilean, fo he choſe the meaneſt of. his 
Country-men for the Miniſters of his Kingdom, Fiſher- 
men, a poor and beggarly ſort of People, and yet they 
were made ſo much the poorer by being his Diſciples. 
We have left all (fays Peter) to follow thee : and this 
mighty all was- nothing but a few tatterd Nets, but 
yet with them were they able to get a ſmall mainte- 
nance for their Families, whereas when they left their 
Trade to follow him, they became perfe& Beggars, 
for the Foxes have holes, &c. Nay, what was {till a 
greater condeſcenfion, he converſed not onely with 
the meaneſt, but, as his Office required, with the 
worſt of Men, Publicans and Sinners, the moſt hated 
and moſt ſcandalous Perſons, infomuch that his Ene- 
Z mies 
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mies took advantage from it to reproach himſelf as a 
Perſon that lived a Life of Looſenels and Debauchery. 
And thus he paſt on through perpetual Afronts, 
Reproaches and Calumnies, till he purpoſely went up 
to Jeruſalem to deliver up himſelf into the hands of 
his Enemies; and with what Scorn, Infolence and 
Cruelty he was there treated, and with what Meek- 
neſs, Patience and Humility he there behaved himſelf 
I need not here repreſent. They indeed put upon him 
2 royal Robe, but it was in Deriſfion, they crown'd 
him, but it was with Thorns, they bowed the Knee 
before him, Wſþ it was in Mockery, and they writ 
him King of the Jews, but it was upon his Croſs, 
where he ſuffer d himſelf to be executed with two 
Thieves, and that in the midft of them as the greateſt 
Villain of the three. All which as he ſuffer'd for other 
weighty ends, ſo not leaft of all in order to his Refur- 
rection ; partly, becauſe that being deſign'd as the 
 ground-work of his Religion, the Providence of. God 
took particular care to make it ſtand upon its own 
unaſſiſted Evidence, and for that purpoſe not onely 
laid it ſo very deep, but cleard away every thing that 
might ſeem to give it the leaſt Aſſiſtance : partly, be- 
cauſe being the moſt material Article of our Faith, 
and withall moſt difficult to be believed, God was 
pleaſed to confirm its truth oY ſenſible Experience. 
AS Arnobius has very well obſerved, Cumque x, +. 
novitas rerum, & inaudita promiſſio audientium 
turbaret mentes, & credulitatem faceret hafitare, wir- 
rutum omnium Dominus atque ipfius mortis extinttor 
hominem ſuum permiſerit ral ut ex rebus conſe- 
quentibus ſcirent in tuto eſſe ſpes ſuas, quas jamdudum 
acceperant de animarum ſalute, nec periculum mortis 
ali4 ſe poſſe ratione vitare. © When the ſtrangeneſs 
* of the Do&rine, and the greatneſs of the promiſe of 
"A * 10MMor- 
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« immortal Happineſs amazed Men's Minds and ſtum- 
© bled their Belief, the Lord of all Power and Con- 
* querour of Death permitted his humane Nature to 
* be ſlain, that from his Reſurre&tion and thoſe things 
© that followed after his Death, they might be aſſured 
* of the truth of their Faith as to the future Salvation 
* of their Souls. | 
Now this humble Appearance of Jeſus being de- 
ſign'd ſo utterly croſs to the proud and revengefull ex- 
peQations of the Jews, who thirſted for the coming of 
their Meſlias, onely to be avenged of all their Enemies, 
it did not onely raiſe their prejudic@ut their indig- 
nation againſt him. But eſpecially when he took u 
on him the great Prerogative of the Meſſias, and would 
have all their mighty expectations fulfilkd in himſelf 
alone, and yet difclaimd all temporal Power, and 
taught that the Kingdom of the Meſſias was not a 
Kingdom of this, but another World ; ſo ſtrange a 
diſappointment as this could not but work in them a 
fierce and angry averſation both to his Perſon and to 
his Doctrine.. For by this very thing all their hopes 
of being deliverd from the Roman Yoke were utter- 
ly defeated, and yet that was the onely benefit that 
they expected from their Meſſias. And therefore it is 
no wonder that they entertaind him with fo little 
kindneſs, when, by his pretence of being the Meſlias, 
he not onely fail'd their expeCtations of himſelf, but 
deſtroyed all their hopes for ever. | | 
To all which may be added the extream Wicked- 
neſs of the Jews at that time ; their manners bein 
univerſally debaucht under the Reign of ZZerod, and 
their chief Men tainted with Principles of Atheiſm 
and Irreligion ; but of that I have partly diſcourſed 
already, and ſhall doe fo again under the next Head 
when I come to treat of the Se&t of the Sadducees, and 
_ therefore 
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therefore at preſent I ſhall onely refer to Foſephus his 

Hiſtory of that time, from whence it will appear that 
they were faln from all ſenſe of common Humanity ; 
that they were more barbarous than Canibals or Ban- 
diti ; and that no Hiſtory in the World can equal thoſe 
Inſtances of Cruelty that were committed by the Jews 
among, themſelves at the Siege of Feruſalem. Now 
ſuch degenerate Brutes as theſe, whoſe delight and 
trade it was to be cutting throats were very likely to 
give audience to the mercifull Inſtitution of Jeſus, and 
leave off their former high-way praCtices to take up 

his Croſs and follow him. 


<$ XXXVI. Thefe are the moſt general and obvi- 
ous Prejudices that might bar up the Minds of * the 
Jews againſt the entertainment of Chriſtianity, not- 
withſtanding all that Evidence that it brought along 
with it ; The more particular Prejudices are thoſe that 
relate. to the chief FaQtions and leading Sets amo 
them, that is, the Sadducees and the Phariſees, who 
beſide the Prejudices common to them with all other 
Jews, were blinded by ſome others peculiar to them- 
ſelves. And in truth theſe were the onely Enemies 
that oppoſed themſelves to the Doftrine of Jeſus ; for 
it was they that made uſe of the forementioned Pre- 
judices of the People thereby to raiſe their rage and 
tury againſt. him. So that whatever oppoſition was 
made by them, proceeded not dire&tly from them- 
ſelves, but was ſet a work and managed by theſe Mens 
inſtigation; and therefore if we would find out the 
true ground of the oppoſitien that was made to the 
Chriſtian Doftrine by the Jewiſh Nation, -we muſt 
diſcover the reaſons, motives and deſigns upon which 
theſe leading Men proceeded. And they will appear 
{o unjuſt and ſo unreaſonable, as that, inſtead of re- 
7. | flefting 
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fletting any diſparagement upon the cauſe they-op- 
poſe, its being oppoſed upon ſuch- accounts will it ſelf 
be no ſmall Evidence of its Truth and Goodneſs. | 
And firſt, as for the Sadducees, the caſe is plain that 
they were no better than rank and avowed Atheiſts. 
For though they pretended to own ſome parts of the 
Jewiſh Religion, yet that was onely to. paſs a comple- 
ment upon the common People, that would not in 
former times endure any ſuch thing as open and down- 
right Atheiſm. But otherwiſe to what purpoſe is it 
to talk of any ſuch thing as Religion whilſt they de- 
ny the future ſtate of the Souls 'of Men, without 
which all pretences to Vertue and Piety are meer 
contradictions to themſelves, falſe braggs 
in Matt. 22. 23- and empty talk. And though Grotins 
will by no means ſuffer them to be 
reckoned with the herd of Zpicerus, in that they de- 
nied not the Providence of God in the Government of 
humane Afﬀairs, but onely confin'd its Rewards and 
Puniſhments to this preſent Life. Which is the ſame 
DoG@rine with the Epicureans in other words : For 
they: too-allow of the preſent Rewards and Punith- 
ments ordinarily annexed to Vertue and Vice as well 
as theſe, ſo that as to that point they ſtand upon equal 
terms. But when they ſeem to be parted, as they 
often are, what then is to be. done, but that whatever 
becomes of Vertue or Duty, both of them are alike 
- concern'd to take care of their own preſent welfare. 
So that Immortality being once. caſhier'd, 'tis after that 
Vanity and Nonſenſe to talk of any Obligations to 
Juſtice or Religion. And yet this was not onely an 
\Opinion entertaind by the Sadducees, but it was the 
fundamental Principle. of their Se&. Upon this alone 
they efteem'd themſelves wiſer than, all other Men, 
and this was-their great point of Controverlſie "ou 
[4 
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the Phariſees ; ſo that when our Saviour fo ivowedly 
ſided againſt them init, he was for that reaſon'their 
emy, and they _— by it to endeavour his ruine. 
Now at the time of his Appearance they were the 
moſt powerfull Faction in the Sanhedrin, as appears 
not onely from the Scriptures but Joſephus, the High- 
prieſt himſelf and his Kindred being of-that Sed. And 
it is very obſervable that they. were much fiercer than 
* the Phariſees in proſecuting the Apoſtles for atteſting 
our Saviour's Reſurre&ion, and are therefore more 
particularly mention'd than the others, As 4. 1. 5.17. 
And the reaſon of their fiercenefs was becaule all their 
hopes were in this Life onely, and therefore they were 
more carefull to preſerve the peace and quiet of the 
World, and therein their own ; and that made them 
the more zealous againſt all Innovations or Alterations 
in Religion, for fear of publick diſturbances. And 
then beſide, if Jeſus were riſen from the dead, there 
was an end of their Se&t, and they muſt yield the 
Victory to the Phariſees in the great point of Contro- 
 verſie between them. So that for the very honour - 
of their Se&, they would not endure to hear of it, 
and its very mention put them into-choler and paſſion. 
And by that alone did Saint Pa! raiſe fo great a dif- 
ſenſion between the two FaCtions, as to endanger a 
publick tumult in the Common-wealth, As 23. 6, 7. 
Now this Se& of Men being thus detein'd by this 
Principle, they were not concern'd to enquire into 
the truth of any matter of FaCt that _ overthrow 
it. But their cuſtom was to jeer and flout at it as 2 
ridiculous Story, and when they came to argue with 
our Saviour about it, they ſeem to have deſign'd ra- 
ther to make themſelves merry, than to enter into 
any ſerious diſcourſe with him. Atheiſts are always 
proud and conceited People, and ſcorn to make any 


enquiry 


- 
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enquiry after any thing that may convince-themi; 
they confute all with the impoſſibility of the thing it 
ſelf, and when Men once think themfelves ſecure 
' that, it is in vain to tell them any ſtory againſt it, 
for without ever enquiring into its truth or credibility, 
they are aforehand undoubtedly aſſured of its forgery. 
And this was the particular caſe of the Sadducees, 
their main Argument againſt a future ſtate was the 
unpoſlibility of the thing, and after that when Men 
reported that to have been' done, which they knew 
impoſlible to be done, what followed but away with 
them for idle Cheats and Lyars. And therefore with- 
out ever examining them they thruſt them into Pri- 
ſon _ all manner of ſcorn and indignation, Ads 5. 
I7, 18, | | 

Secondly, as for the Phariſees, who were of the 
greateſt power and reputation with the People, they 
were a ſtrange ſort of ignorant, ſupercilious and can- 
ceited Fanaticks. And there is no temper of Mind fo 
fixed and ſtubborn as religious Pride and Selt-concei- 
tedneſs ; 'tis of all Iluſions the moſt delightfull to the 
minds. of Men, and when they are once throughly 
poſſeſt with it, it barrs up their Underſtandings againit 
all Arguments, it takes away the uſe of their natural 
Faculties, and to go about to convince them of their 
folly and hypocriſie, is onely to provoke their rage 
al, choler. This was the ſtate of the caſe between 
our Saviour and the Phariſees. They pretended to 
the ſtricteſt Piety, and valued themſelves at a mighty 
rate beyond all other Men for the ſingularity and ex- 
attneſs of their devotion. And yet this they placed 
not in, any conformity to the Divine Laws, but in 
the obſervation of ſome vain Cuſtoms and Traditions 
derived from thein Forefathers. Now this being ſo 


groſs and ſo tooliſh an Impoſture, our Saviour ſet 
| himſelf 
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himſelf | mags. to repreſent its vanity, and took 


all occaſions to convince them that they had utterly 
forſaken the Law of Moſes, for which they pretended 
ſo much reverence, and that the Cuſtoms they were 
ſo fond of, were no part of his Religion, becauſe no 
where injoir'd in_ his Law, but meer arbitrary con- 
ceits of their own deviſing. And this it was that rai- 
ſed their diſpleaſure againtt him to ſo great an height 
of hatred and indignation, that a Perſon who preten- 
ded to ſo great an Office and Authority as that of 
the Meſſias, ſhould repreſent them ſo contemptibly in 
his publick and conſtant diſcourſes to the People. And 
therefore inſtead of conſidering the nature and truth 
of his Dodrine, they all along ſet themſelves to tra- 
pan him in his Diſcourſes, and minded nothing elſe 
but to purſue their revenge againſt him, and never re- 
ſted till they had wrecked all their malice upon him 
as the-mortal Enemy of their Sect. 

Now 'tis no wonder that Perſons of this complexion 
' were ſo ſtrangely blinded againſt all that evidence that 
our Saviour gave of his Divine Commiſſion. . For none 
ſo blind as thoſe that will not ſee, and none fo wilfull as 
thoſe that are in love with themſelves, and no ſelf-love 
ſo doting as that which 1s grounded upon a falſe con- 
ceit of San&ity and Religion. And yet notwithſtan- 
ding this, ſome of the more ingenuous among them, 
as Nicodemus and Foſeph of Arimathea were overcome 
by the Divinity of his Works, and afterward even 
Gamaliel himſelf was ſtartled at them. For the advice 
he gave to let the Apoſtles alone ſeem'd to have pro- 
ceeded meerly from the unſettledneſs of his own Mind, 
that was not then throughly fatisfied concerning the 
truth or falſhood of their pretences. And the truth 
is his advice. took with the Sanhedrin not from the 
reaſon of the thing but the authority of the Man, for 
| Aus - otherwiſe 
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otherwite it was/but very fooliſh Counſel, that if this 
Work be of Merr it would of its own accord: come to 
nought, for by that principle 'they muſt give libe 

to all the Impoſtors in the World to diſturb, as — 
as in them hes, the publick peace and quiet of Man- 
-— + kind. But when 1t was :denbtiull, as it 
Aes 5. 39. then {eem'd to him, leſt haply by-punifhing 
+. ©» the Apoſtles, they might be found to fight 
againſt God, upon this ſuppoſition .it was*not onely 
wife but pious advice to ſtay for a little farther tryal 
of the Cauſe, before they undertook its utter extirpa- 
tion. And it is not a little obſervable! that though 
ſome bf the Phariſees; were ſhockt out of their Preju- 
dices, the Sadducees were all impregnable; for we no 
where reade that any-of them wete ever converted to 
the Chriſtian Faith, and- the reaſon is plain becauſe 
their: firſt Principle ſuppoſed its truth. utterly .impoſ- 
ſible, and then they would not fo much as-'enquire 
after 'it-or; hear any thing concerning it. . But the 
Phariſees, not lying under this invincible Prejudice, 
were, notwithſtanding all their other great hindran- 
ces, :in fome — of conviction. So that though 
we find that:notwithſtanding they were at firſt the 
fterceſt Enemies to our Saviour's Doctrine, yet after- 
wards they -were'out-ſtript by the Sadducees in their 
zeal and fury againſt it. For as in the Goſpels the 
Phariſees are every where noted - as his moſt impla- 
cable Enemies; ſo in the Ads of the Apoſtles after our 
 Gavwur's Reſurre&ion, the Sadducees are remarked as 
their moſt bitter 'and vehement Profecutors: [And 
now this. I think may be a ſufficient account of the 
Incredukity of the Jews, notwithſtanding our Saviour 
gave all that Evidence of his Authotity that we pre- 
tend he did. And:itsis obvious enough to'any Man, 
that underſtands 'humane*Nature, to apprehend _ 
x} FR SF *ecles, So calle 
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eaſie a thing it is for Mex not onely byaſfed but preſ- 
ſed down by all theſe Prejudices to avoid or neglect 
the force of all the Arguments and Demonſtrations in 
the World. 


& XXXVII. * And thus having deſcribed the feve- 
ral unreaſonable Prejudices that withheld ſo many of 
the Jewiſh Nation from embracing of the Chriſtian 
Faith; we proceed now in the laſt place to the grounds 
that the Heathens went upon in their Oppoſition to it. 
And theſe were as much more abſurd and unreaſo- 
nable than thoſe of the Jews as was their Religion. 
For that the Jews had ſome appearance of pretence 
”=_ our Saviour alteration in Religion we have 
already ſhewn, in that it was own'd by himſelf to 
have been eſtabliſht by Divine Authority. But as for 
the War that the Heathen World raiſed againſt it; 
they grounded it upon ſuch falſe Principles, as, though 
Chriſtianity it ſelf had been falſe, betray their own 
folly and abſurdity. Atheiſm' and Contempt of God 
and all Religion was their miaſter-objection againſt the 
Chriſtians, and the onely thing they ſet up and* con- . 
tended for in oppoſition to it, was their own wretched 
Idolatry and Superſtition, both which are too great 
demonſtrations of an invincible prejudice and inflexible 
partiality. And they are both ſo very abſurd, that 
which is moſt ſo, 'tis very hard to determine. For 
whatever the Chriſtians were guilty of, it is certain 
that they were at-the greateſt diſtance from Atheiſm 
of any party of Men in the World. And as for the 
Religion, of the Gentiles, it was:ſo groſly wicked and 
fooliſh, that it was impoilible. for any wiſe Man to 
embrace .it without affronting both God and his ow 
Conſcience. i 
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This was the true ſtate of the Controverſie between 
them, they never enter'd into the debate of the matter 
of Fact, or ſo much as once enquired into the merits 
of the Cauſe, but for this reaſon alone they reputed 
all Chriſtians as vile and profligate Perſons, becauſe 
they would not join with them in their Atheiſtical 
Idolatry. And this was the grand motive of all their 
perſecutions againſt them, in which they proceeded 
upon no other Article than that they refuſed to facri- 
fice to their Gods. So that if the Heathen Religion 
were abſurd, and it is certain that nothing could be 
more ſo; and if all their hatred to Chriſtianity were 
founded meerly upon their zeal to that, this gives a 
plain account of the unreaſonableneſs of their oppoſing 
the Chriſtian Faith, notwithſtanding the undeniable 
evidence of its Divinity, And this I ſhall endeavour 
to prove, as I have in the caſe of the Jews, from the 
matter of Fact it ſelf. And thereby it will appear not 
onely that the Aſſertion is a probable but a certain 
truth, andifo will not onely anſwer but confute the 
Objection, by roving that all the reaſon that Men 
had to oppoſe Chriſtianity was their being groſly un- 
reaſonable; And this I ſhall make good, firſt as to 
publick Perſecutions, ſecondly private Oppoſitions. 
The firſt Perſecution was raiſed by Nero, a Prince 
ſufficiently branded for all manner of Folly and Wic- 
kedneſs, but above all for his brutiſh and inhumane 
Cruelty, and therefore it ought to be no wonder that 
; a Perſon ſo barbarous to all Mankind, even to his 
deareſt Friends and neareſt Relations, ſhould vent 
ſome of his fury upon the Chriſtians. But as bad as 
he was, and I do not remember any Prince unleſs Ca- 
ligula more wild and A in his manners, and 
will allow the truth of that acter which Szetonius 
gives of him, ta degeneraſſe @ ſuorum Virtutibus Ne- 
ronem, 
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ronem, ut tamen Vitia cujuſque quaſi tradita & ingenita 
retulerit, That he loſt all the Vertues of his Ance- 
ſtours and retain'd all their Vices, yet for all that I 
cannot but think him to have been painted a much 
greater Monſter than he deſerved. I will indeed grant 
his Folly to have exceeded the ordinary rate of Mad- 
neſs, eſpecially his Vanity. of Fidling, Singing and 
acting of Plays, for which he ſo highly valued himſelf, 
and was ſo ridiculouſly flattered by others, and for the 
glory of it negleted all Afairs of State, left Rome to 

ew his skill in the Cities of Greece, returnd home 
_ with triumphal Pomp in the habit -of a Player and 
with the ſhews of all his Victories. In ſhort, he was 
not ſo jealous of a Rival in the Empire as of a skiltull 
Comedian, and at his fall was much more grieved to 
be upbraided with being a bad Fidler than a bad Em- - 
perour, Neither was he leſs exorbitant in his Luſt 
. than in his Vanity, and it was both together that fo 
much expoſed him to the publick ſcorn and hatred 
of the People. 

But for the Vice of Cruelty, wherewith he is ſo ſe- 
verely charged, and of which no doubt he was high- 
ly guilty, I cannot but think him overloaded- by the _ 
Hiſtorians. It was indeed a wild Paradox attempted 
by Cardan, though wittily perfornrd, to write an En- 
comium- of his great Vertues, but above all, his Cle- 
mency, in which he will have him to have excelled 
the beſt of the Roman ,Emperours; yet that he was 
not ſo bloudy as he is uſually repreſented, appears as 
by many other A&ts of Mercy towards his Enemies, 
ſo particularly, as tender as he was of his Reputation, 
by not puniſhing, as moſt other Emperours were wont 
to doe, the known Libellers againſt his Perſon and Go- 
vernment with capital Penalties. And as for his other 
Severities, this at leaſt is to be pleaded 1n his behalf, the . 
prodigious 
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odigious and unparalletd Wickednefs of the Ape, 
they -n; ſo univerſally debauched, that there 7 
ſcarce a Man in it of reputation enough to give Teſti- 
mony againſt him : So that though he were both ha- 
ted and condemned by the Senate it —— theground 
of the contention between. them was ſhould have 
the greateſt Empire in Wickedneſs, and his reſtraint 
of their Enormities, particularly their inhumane Ex- 
tortion, is no improbable account of their great  diſ- 
pleaſure againſt him. And for this reaſon the number 
of his Executions is no proper Obje&ion. againſt his 
Government ; for that might come to paſs not from 
his cruelty, but from their own wicked practices, and 
therefore nothing can be determin'd from that againſt 
| him but by inquiring into the cauſe of thoſe that ſut- 
terd, and ankle it appear (as it does not) that they 
were falſely accuſed and unjuſtly condemned, their 
being. executed proves nothing either for or againſt 
him. And as for his cutting off ſo many of his nea- 
reſt Kindred, the queſtion is, whether themſelves for- 
ced him not to it in his own defence, and if they did, 
then it was not choice but neceſſity. And whatever' 
he did for reaſon of State was, according to the practices 
of thoſe times, very allowable. As tor the Death of 
his Father Cl/audzus there is no evidence that he had' 
any hand in it; that was wholly the: Wickedneſs of 
Agrippina. . And though he ſeem'd too ungratefull to 
his-memory by ſpeaking IC him, it is 
apparent that he was put upon it by the inſtigation of 
Seneca, whom it ſeems that dull Emperour had diſo- 
bliged. As for Agrippina, ſhe was a Woman of into- 
letable Pride and 'unheard of Cruelty ; ſhe had poi- 
ſon'd her Husband-to derive the Crown upon her Son, 
ſhe had threatned to poiſon him and transfer it to 
Germanicus ; \in- ſhort, ſhe would - not ſuffer him to 
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enjoy tany. 'ſhare- or: any quiet in the:- Government, 
Now -whne'was::to::be done with '2a; Womiancaf this 
temper ? Indeed to -kill her, ſhe being his Mather, 
how. wicked foever; was inhumane and unnatural, 
yet however her praCtices could notybutciorce himi te 
forme undecent ſeverity.” At-leaſt itris plain that at 
fit! he -uſed.; hex -with .due reſpect,.' and; bore her 
inſolente.with extraordinary patience, till he faw both 
his Life-and: his Empire attempted, . and then. it was 
but time to.ſecure himſelf, . though he ought to have 
gone. it ſome” gentler. way . than by -putting her to 
Death. :::In:ſhort, if ' Agrippina-were ſo bad as the Hi: 
ftorians repreſent-ker to have been; Nero was not; be- 
cauſe this cruel uſage of her was in 2 great meaſure 
forced by her own wickedneſs. As for Germanicus, 
he muſt dye,.not onely as a teclared Rival to:the Em- 
 pire, bur as the trne and rightfull Heir of the Crown. 
And- this 'prattice'.was grown [o. familiar, that' there 
was not" an' Emperour” but either got the Crown or 
ſecured it by murther. All which came to paſs by 
the prodigious dotage of Augyſ/tus, who, 'after all his 
preat. craft, inſtead of: ſecuring the Empire to hisown 
neareft Kindred, onely obliged his Succefſours to:mur- 
ther them for 'their own ſecurity. | For -when he paſ- 
ſed over the right Heirs to ſettle the -Empire upon 
Tiberius, it was obvious that 7iberius could never 
think himſelf ſecure in his Throne, 'till all that had an 
antecedent:right to it were removed out of the way. 
So that the: blame of 7iberius his Cruelty is in a 
meaſure'to be charged upon Auguſtus his Folly, who, 
by his prepoſterous ſettlement of. the Crown upon 
him, :made-it:neceffary upon; reaſon of State, and that 
he too [well knew inihis Court outweighed all other 
conſiderations.” 'And:hence carne that conſtant ſuccof- 
fion 'of Murthers.in the: Empirez: whereby. all of his 
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368 A Demonſtration of the Divine Authority | 
own Family-were in the firſtiplace cut off, and after- 
wards all his Kindred. So-imprudent-athing/is it to 
think of diſpoſing of Crowns againſt the Right of In- 
heritance, it certainly entails Murthers upon the Roy- 
al Family and Civil Wars upon the Kingdom. | 

But.to return-to-Nero, theſe are the main Inſtances 
of Cruelty. wherewith he:-is uſually branded, | ſome 
others there are- that .I ſhall: here paſs by, and- ohely 
concern my ſelf in that he is charged with againſt the 
Chriſtians. Againſt whom it is evident that he procee- 
dednot-either trom any enquiry into their cauſe or any 
voluntary cruelty of. his own, . but deliver'd' them-up 
to the Peoples fury, onely to deliver:himfelt from it. 
For the City happening to be deſtroyed by a ſudden 
Fire, Nero's Enemues, to render him more odious, caſt 
reports among the People that he was the Authour-of 
the: miſchief, and the more to exaſperate them -add 
that he beheld the: ſad ſight from Mece@nas his Tower 
with no ſmall joy and pleaſure, ſinging the deſtructi- 
on of Troy. Whether this report were true or falſe it 
matterd not, the People were ready enough to run 
away with any thing in their -rage and anguiſh, and 
though it was, for any thing that appears, altogether 
groundleſs and: malicious, it was then believed and-is 
ſo to this day. . And therefore Nero, to bring himſelf 
oft, transfers the Odium upon the Chriſtians, whom 
he knew. to be ſufficiently hatefull ro the common 
Rabble, as deſpiſers of their. Gods and their Religion, 
and by turning them looſe to their rage and cruelty, 
diverted, or at leaſt ſomewhat aſlwaged', their fury 
againſt himſelf. Neither does this ſeem to have been 
Nerds own device, but rather to have been firſt 
prompted by the: People themſelves :. for it-/ is more 
than likely that tle Idol Prieſts, upon occafion of fo 
fad a Calamity, ſhould blow the ſuſpicion into the 
Peoples 
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pings aa heads; that-it came from the Chriſtians, who 
as they hated their-Gods, hated their "Temples too, 
and ſo would not ſtick to ſet the City on fire on 
purpoſe to deſtroy them. And ſuch a ſuggeſtion as 
this being once kindled among the Common People, 
it would quickly ' prevail like the flames themſelves, 
and in the extremity of their anguiſh tranſport them 
to the utmoſt exceſs of rage and indignation. And 
therefore, as the Hiſtorian obſerves, they did not 
think ſimple puniſhment enough, - unleſs they added 
ſcorn to their cruelty, and ſo would not ſuffer them 
to be put to death in the ſhape of men, but worried 
them with Dogs, in the skins of Wild: Beaſts. But 
whether Nero fired the City or not; or whether he 
contrived this device to fave himſelf, or onely made 
advantage of the folly of the People, it is certain that 
neither he nor they proceeded againſt them uponany 
mature deliberation , but .that rhey were Sacrificed 
meerly to the outrage of the Rabble. 
. And this is the plain account of the Neronzan Per- 
ſecution, in which the Proſecutors were ſo far from 
entring into the merits of the cauſe, that it was 
wholly managed by popular Tumult, that was raiſed 
by Calumny, and enraged by Superſtition. So that 
the Chriſtians in it ſufferd not as Chriſtians, but 
onely upon occaſion of this accident, the People fell 
foul upon them as Enemies to their Idol-Gods. And 
that was natural for the blind and furious Rabble to 
| doe, whatever the Chriſtian cauſe might be, for with- 
out enquiring into that, they were onely zealous for 
their old Superſtition. - And therefore their Oppoſiti- 
on to Chriſtianity can be no objeftion againſt 1t, for 
though we ſuppoſe its truth and Evidence, yet not- 
withſtanding that, it could not have avoided their dif- 
pleaſure. And yet in moſt of the other Perſecutions 
| Bbb it 
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if -will appear that they yvere . both ſer- ©n foot and 
Give 2 onely by the folly and fury-of che Mub 
—__ . We 


- $. XXXVIII. The Second Perſecution was raiſed 
by ';Domztiaz, the Second: to.Nexo for fierceneſs and 
cruelty, though neither did he proceed in itupon any 
account of Religion, but purely out of 5 of 
State. For as he exceeded all other Princes in ſufpi- 
cion and ill-nature, fo upon the leaſt ſhadow of pre- 
tence he would never ſtick at any cruelty to ſecure 

_ himſelf. Thus he Murthered Merius Do- 
Sucten. in mitianys for no other reaſon than becauſe 
Donit.c.io- he was Born, as the Afſtrolegers affirni'd, 
under an Imperial H : And ſlew 
his own Unkle Flavias Sabznus, þ when he was 
choſen Conful, the Clark whoſe Office it was to de. 
Clare the choice tothe People, by miſtake pronounced 
him Emperour inſtead of Conſul. . And though it was 
commonly faid that he ſlew his Kinſman Flavis Cle- 
my whoſe two wag 6 he had oy _ ſucceed him 
in the Empire, upon t re of ſtianity, yet it 
is much more probable the his diſpleaſure bas ſud- , 
denly taken up upon ſome pretence of State, as Suc- 
tonius expreſly affirms, Repente ex tenuiſſi- 
& I». md ſuſpicione tautum non ipſo cjus conſulatu 
znteremit. 
| - And this, as we have the Story from 
Eaſe. 1. 3 4#Hege/ippus, was the true Original cauſe of 
fe 20» his troubling the Chriſtians: Againſt whom 
he did not proceed in general as Chriſtians, 
but onely againſt ſome of our Saviour's Kindred, who 
Were. ac before - him as deſcending from the 
Royal Line of David, out of which the Meſftas or 
Univerſal Monarch was to. come, of whom ey mm 
yes 
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ſayes the 'Fiſtonian;. was not leſs jealous thaw F7zo# 
himſelfBut:.upon Examination;finding botiv the Pover- 
ty andthe -InhnocenceofthePerſons;hediſmiſt them;and* 
 bya Publick- Edi@&rforbadallfarther:Proſecution:againſt 

the Followers of Jeſus. Thus'far Hegzfippas, atid-it-is- 
one would think: a- plain- andan eaſle Story; andiRe- 
cordedby: a: Perſon thar lived! very near: the time” in- 
which-it was Tranſated ; and yet: our preat  Sealiger 
in purſuit-of that: Scholaſtick: Authority; | 
- which he has taken to himſelf'of a 
the Ancients, . but eſpecially 'Zdegefippus, - 1s: J 
pleaſed:not:to paſs itt for ' ſo-muckas'icred 
ble,” andithat:wittrſ6 mncty: Confidence: andfolirfle 
Reaſon; as too grofly difeovers his-afteQtation:of  find- 
ing fault. For: firſt he wonders that thereſhould- beno” 
more-than two ofthe! Poſterty-of David leſt, ant! 
thoſe of the Family: of Fudas the Brother'of our ord; 
as ZYegefippas affirms.: eng mode = affirms no 
ſuch thing, but'onely fayes that'two of the Poſterity- 
of Judas the Brother of 'our Lord were accuſed before 
Domitiau: But” that' they were : all that” were'-re-- 
maining” of the* Family: of David', he. doesnot! 16” 
much-as antunate, neither :had Scaliger'any' ground” 
for-this: ſurmiſe; unleſs from"thence- to ſeize 'an”' Ops 
portunity” to'give the World an account of his know« 
ledge of the Hiftory of the Jews at Babylon, where he 
tells us of:many” of the. Poſterity- of David" in (great 
honour. But granting the truth of his Story (though 
all the Stories of the Fews after their diſperfion, are 
altogether falſe and frivolous) what is that to what- 
hapnedati Rome? So. that had there been never - ſo 
many of - the: Poſterity of David at Babylon, there' 
might have been' no: more than two foutid- at Rome. 
And: therefore if ZHegefippus had affirm'd,' that there 
were:onlytwo, all yy ut Stories of. Babylon are 
B 2 to. 
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to. no. purpoſe: But when: he: has affirm'd no' fuck; 
thing, but: on. the contrary gives us a diſtin& account 
of Simeon the Son of Clcopas Biſhop of Feruſalem , 
who lived there after the trme of Domitiavn, Scaliger 
could have no motive to make - the; Objedtion, but 
onely to empty his Common-place-book 'of two or 
three- Rabinical Quotations. | But yet: his- next Ex- 
ception is much worſe, v2z. - that there was no ſuch 
Perſon as Fudas of the Kindred of our Lord menti- 
ond in the Goſpels. But ſuppoſe there were no ſuch 
upon Record , .-it ſeems' ye hard dealing with an' 
Ancient Writer, that lived ſo near the: times .that he' 
Writes. of, .and had opportunity: of enquiring into the 
Genealogy of the Family, when he a that there 
_ was ſuch a Branch of it, to deny the truth-of the mat- 
ter of Fa&;, 'onely. becauſe it hapned not. to be menti- 
ond.in the Goſpels; whereas nothing 'is better known 
than that divers more material paſſages relating to our : 
Saviour's Family are there omitted, their deſign be- 
ing to deſcribe his own deſcent from David, and not 
to give any account -of the ſeveral preſent Branches - 
of the Family. And yet after all Sca/zger's confidence 
that there-was no ſuch Man upon Record, do we find 
him expreſly reckoned among our Saviour's neareſt 
Kindred, Mat. 13.15. 1s not this the Carpenters Son? 
is not his Mother called Mary > And his Brethren 
James, and Joſes, and Simon, aud Judas? So blind is 
the humour of Criticiſing; as to overlook the moſt ob- 
vious paſhges rather than looſe the Glory of onenew 
diſcovery. 

This paſſage I have vindicated not. becauſe that it 
ſelf was at all needful to my purpoſe, but onely ' to 
maintain the credit of Z7ege/ppus ; for if there were 
no ſuch Story, that ſaves our labour of giving any 
account of it; if there were, then we muſt take 1t 

as 
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as we finde it in' Z7egefſppus, according to whoſe a& 
count 'it was nd Po opoat for Religion, but onely' 
2 jealouſie of State. Neither is it to be wondred at 
thit Domitian (though of all men moſt ſuſpicious ) 
ſhould be ſo ſtrongly tainted with it, when the ſame: 
eonceit had for a long time been -of ſo great force' 
among his Predeceflours. For it 'is, very obvious from 
the Hiſtories of thoſe time, that the Jewiſh Notion: 
of their Meſſias had got deep footing in the Gentile 
World, from the Authority of the Syb;/ize Oracles ; 
in that the Old Books of the Syb:/s, that had been 
for many Ages Religiouſly profirved in - the Capito/ 
were together with the Capitol it ſelf burnt about. 
Eighty. years before our Saviour's Birth, arid to re- 
treive their loſs, three Ambaſſadours were about Se- 
ven years after when the Capitol wasrebuilt, diſpatcher: 
into Afia, to gather together what Records they could 
there find of CY and brought back with 
them about a t Verſes. - By whom they were 
firſt Compoſed I am not concernd to enquire , 
though it 1s probable (as the Learned aac Yoftus 
conjetures) that they were Collefted by the. Jews 
out of the . Ancient ' Prophets, ' as appears from their 
agreement with the Holy Writings, and eſpecially in 
the great PrediCtion of a Meſlias or Univerſal Mo- 
narch. Which it ſeems was ſo plainly foretold by 
them, that in a littke time it alarm'd the Senate it 
ſelf to forbid the reading of them, -and that for very 
good reaſon too. When they found every aſpiring 
Spirit.in the Common-wealth to apply them to him- 
ſelf. . For this was one of the Foundations of Catz- 
line's Conſpiracy, as Tully informs us concerning Lew- 
zulus in his Third Oration againſt Cati/ine. 

And when Ceſar had made himſelf Maſter of all, 
it was vulgarly believed to have- been the effect = 

| : r 
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this Rrophedie, as. the ſame Author Triurphantly 
us; igc his; Second; Book of; Divinations. Which - wan 
. wpitten- immediately aftes-Gzfar's falls Cur Anitiftic 
tibus, aganes,  &: quidviss porins; ex: iis: lihris-guane: 
Regem-proferant, quem Rome poſthas: nec Dit nat. ha« 
nejues cle parienrur. hes | 
The great: thing: that: offended: the! zealous Com: 
rgen-wealths-Mag., in.them-was the. name: of a; great: 
king; And-ift We-Mmay:: believe Suetonizs or- 
19 Awe. his: Author; Fulius Maretbes, ithe fame year 
6, 94s, that-Augyſiss Gefar was: Borni, the Senate 
upon-the-account-of: this Prediftion, Regen: 
Pepulo. Romano: natyuram parturire, © that nature was 
* then in- labour-with a: King; of-the: Romans. De- 
creed nequis ito avno genitus educaretur. Not unlike 
the practice:of -Zered, when he Murtherd the Chil- 
dren of- Bethlehem . to ſecure: the Title: of Shiloh to 
mſelf,- which: ſome-of the- Atheiſtical Jews: of: the: 
ect; of-the- Sadducees had flatteringly - applyed: to: 
him, and were for that-reaſon ſtiled:ZZerodiavus. And 
this conceit, himſelf- cheriſhed.” with. very ; great care 
among-the-Jews, as the fulfilling: of Zaco#'s Propheſie 
upon; the. departure of the Stepter from: Fadah to him- 
ae. thereby. to. conciliate- the greater reverence and 
Authority to his Government. And- this probably: 
a: the reaſon, as very «Ati "xs horas, - his 
iding ſo magnificent a Temple, becauſe the Jews 
expected. ſuch a; glorious work from: their Meſlias. 
Now this conceit being ſo familiarly entertain in 
the minds of men in .that. Age, it 1s no-wonder if 
all-that were in actual poſſeſſion-of Authority, (whe- 
ther themſelves believed: it or not) : were {ſo watchful 
againſt all pretenders to it, but-much-:lefs in ſuch a. 
ſuſpicious. Prince -as+ Dometzan, eſpecially as to. the 
Family; of David,: who-by-:the conſent of the ] _ 
t 
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cla were the great Wafers dPthieſe Proplicfies, had 
vhe firſt Title to this Sreft Prevogative. And 'Fet it 
was inet fo mach , but orely as far as dÞppears by 
Story , they were prefented by ſome flattering an 

hcious Tnformers 'to the Emperour, which occaſi- 
ond fore trouble both to themſelves and' the follow- 
ers'of Jeſus; but when'the Jealous Emperour came to 
enquire irfto their Clairns, he was fo ſatisfied of the 
Innocence of the men , that he immediately diſmilt 
the Inditement as frivolous, and revoked all Edidts 
againſt the Chriſtians as Partifans in the ſame cauſe. 
"This is the true account'of alf his proceedings againt 
them, though if he had proceeded upon other rea- 
ſons, all his reafons conld be nothing but reaſons of 
State, and all his executions nothing biit/alts of Sa- 
vageneſs and Cruelty. But whatever they were , 
there is no evidence of his entiiig winto the merits of 
the cauſe, and if he did not, his brutal Tyratiny cah 
be no obje&tion. Nay if he did, all that can be in- 
ferrd, -is that Chriſtianity was not pleaſing to ofie of 
the worlt of Princes, and that is the beſt that ean 
be made of his Perſecution, and there we kave it, 
that as Nero was the firſt fo Dvomitian wes the R- 
cond Enemy to Chriſtianity , and cotichide with 
- Tertullian. Conſulite commentarios veſtros, illic reye- 
rietis primum Neronem i hanc ſetlam cuth maxime 
Romce orientem Cxlariano gladio ferociffſe. Bed tals 
dedicatore damnationis nbſtre# 'etiam- gtorianiny. (az 
enim ſcit ill, intelligere poreſh wor wii grande als- 
quod bojum a Nerone davmathm. Tentaverat & -Do- 
mitianus, portio Nerontis de crudelitate; fel qua & 
homo, facile exptun reprefft, reflitmtis etifim quot Ye- 

averat, © Tf you ſearch your own Records you 
* will find that Nero was the firſt Emperour that im- 
* brued his hands. in Chriſtian Blood, but we glory 
WE” ut 
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* in the hatred of ſuch an Enemy as Nero, for whb- 
© ever knows the:Man, cannot but know that it muſt 
© be ſome very great good thing, that Nero hates. 
*« And Domitzan too a piece of the ſame cruelty made 
< the ſame attempt , but having in him either ſome 
* little humanity or the inconſtancy_ of Mankind 
* (for- which of theſe Tertulian means by his qua & 
* homo is altogether ambiguous) he defiſted from his 
* deſign, and revoked his own proſcriptions. 


$ XXXIX. The Third Perſecution hapned un- 
der the Reign of 7rajan, and was ſet on foot upon 
variety of deſigns, all which were very remote from 
any fair Inquiry into the cauſe of Chriſtianity it ſelf. 
The firſt was the old jealouſie of our Saviour's Kin- 
_- . dred and the Line of David, and this 
Apud Euſeb, as: Fiegefippus. informs us , 'was ſtarted by 
L 3- 32 the Jews and the Gnoſticks againſt Symeor 
' - *.._» the Son of Cleophas the Brother of Joſeph, 
then Biſhop of Jeruſalem , and that at a time when 
all the Royal Family of Fudab were ſought after , 
and diſpatched. out of the way as pretended Rivals 
of the Empire. And for this reaſon was this good 
Old man put to death in the Hundred and one and 
twentieth year of his Age. | 
The Second motive of this Perſecution was the Em- 
perour's great jealouſie of thoſe Societies calld Zete- 
rig, that had often created great miſchief and trou- 
ble to the Empire, and therefore for the prevention 
of ſuch diſturbances, he ſtritly forbad all manner of 
aſſociations and publick meetings; and in this point 
of Government he was -ſo peremptory, that when 
Pliny moved him to eret a Corporation of Smiths 
at Nicomedia, as a great convenience | to the City, 
he would by no means be induced to alloyy it. 
Now 
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Now the Aſſemblies of Chriſtians being grown 
numerous, they fell under the edge of this Law , 
and it was accordingly executed againſt them by 
the Governours and Pro conſuls in their feveral Pro. ' 
vinces. It is commonly ſuppoſed that this Edi& 
againſt theſe Illegal Socicties, was publiſhed on pur- 
poſe to enſnare the Chriſtian Meetings, and it is poſ- 
ſible it might be ſo; yet there is no ground for it in - 
Hiſtory, but on the contrary it is manifeſt that this 
Emperonr was poſſeſt with a particular jealouſie 
againſt all kinds of Aſſemblies, as appears in the 
foremention'd caſe of the Smiths of Nzcomedia. And 
that he had no particular deſign againſt the Chriſti. 
ans is evident from his anſwer to P/inys Letter, by 
which he inform'd the Emperour how he had exe- 
cuted this Edit in his Province againſt them, and 
what numbers he had puniſhed for their obſtinacy 
againſt the Law, but having made enquiry into the 
deſign of their meetings, he was ſufficiently ſatisfied 
of the innocence of the men, and therefore deſires 
diretions from him after what manner he ſhould 
proceed againſt them, or whether at all. 

The Emperour upon this account that he received - 
of the peaceableneſs of the Chriſtians, takes off the 
ſeverity of his Edit againſt them, and gives in- 
ſtruftions, that they ſhould not be ſought tor as be- 
ing really innocent, yet if they were accuſed and 
Convicted, they ſhould be puniſhed according to 
Law, that is,. for the good example of Government. 
This ſeems to have been all that Emperour's deſign in 
his Laws and Proceedings againſt the Chriſtians, other- 
. wiſe certainly he would never have remitted the 
Execution of a Law, of which he was ſo tender , 
onely for their ſakes. | | 

But becauſe this was the firſt Proſecution, in which 
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we meet with any thing like legal Proceedings againſt 
the Chriftians, bo ſhall give” 17%, of all the un- 
juſt and unreaſonable methods: of procedure' againſt 
them, both in this and the following Perſecutions ; 
and fo without troubling the Reader with a diſtin& 
Narrative of every one, give him a-true State of the' 
grounds and reaſons of all, and from thence it will 
evidently appear that they proceeded not upon any 
ſober enquiry, but were meerly driver on by brutit 
folly and madneſs. The heads of: their. accuſation 
then were either real or feigned, the' feigned were 
apparently: the contrivances of malice, and the real 
were as apparently the charges of folly, as I ſhall ſhew 
in each particular. | 
The firſt and great charge of all was the Chriſtians 
contempt of their Gods and Religion. Bur here the 
cauſe of Paganiſm was fo foul and: bratiſh, that it 
was the moſt diſhonourabſp abufe that” ever was put 
upon humane nature';; and were not the matter of 
fact undeniably evident, -it' would have been incredi- 
ble that Mankind ſhould. ever ſink into ſuch a ſenſe- 
leſs ſtupidity, gs CCS | 
The- Barbarous People whom the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ſo much deſpiſed, Worſhipped: onely the Hea- 
venly Bodies, but theſe Polite, theſe Civilifed, theſe 
Philoſophical Nations deified the worſt of chings and 
the-worſt of men; and repleniſh Heaven with tuch a 
rout of Deities, -as.made it look mors like: a Jait full 
of Rogues and Villains, than' an Habitation of Gods; 
and they relate ſuch foul things of them, that one 
would fcarce believe ſuch- ilt reports,of .the 'vileſt, of 
Men ;-and'if their Enemies woutd haveſet themſelves 
to: have contrived Stories, that. might render them 
odious and contemptible, the. blackeft: catamnies they 
could have faſtned upon them nauft have fal'n ſhort of 
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the/extravagance df their own Reports. - Andas were 
- their:Gods, ſuch was their Worſhip too; all-lewdneſs 
and Debauchery, and-ſuch things were acted in their 
Temples as were not allowed in- the publick Stews. 
The touleft. uncleanneſſes were their higheſt Devotions. 
How'laſcivious and obſcene were : the:Ceremonies: of 
Cibele, Priapus , Flora," and: Venus, 'who were Wor- 
-ſhipt with-nothing but the vileſt Luſt and Wanton- 
neſs? - So:foul and: beaſtly were:the celebrated Myſte- 
ries of Bacchus, : that: the Senate of Rome it ſelf was at 
laft: forced to: baniſh them out of Ztaly, as the fouleſt 
example of Luſt and Debauchery. = 

- In ſhort, the prodigious Stories that they :told of 
their greateſt Deities, Saturn, Fupiter, Ceres or the 
Mother of the Gods as much exceeded the wicked- 
neſs of Mankind, as. Heaven :is-higher than the Earth. 
Though the truth is, -they repreſented them much 
worſe ithan they were, whilſt.they. made them-work * 
Miracles to :compatſs their -brutiſh -ends, for 'when all 
is done, they were-neither better nor worſe than-Mor- 
tal Men. Saturn and Fepiter were known 'Tyrants 
in Crete, Apollo:a common Fidler, the: Muſes: Servant 
Maids, . Z&ſculapius a" Tooth:drawer in:Aroadia, Fenus 
a known Strumpet to:Cinyras:Kingrof Cyprus not long 
before:the. Trojan War. Theſe and like:theſe were the 
.Gods:they Worſhipt, -and how: this folly ifirſt began 
.at-is; not: cake-to:amagine, but it-muſt certainly-:have 
been in -thermoſt':Brutiſh and :Barbaroys: Age of the 
World, /and ſo. afterwands\ gain >Authority :onely by 
virtue of Ancient preſcription... >For otherwiſe it :was 
ſo monſtrous and ridiculous in it ſelf, that its moſt 
zealous Patrons coild:make:no better.defence' for it, 
and: werecatlaſÞ forced to" »turn)it into :Allegorics, 
:contrary>to»the-Faith (of! their-gwn Hiſtories, And 
though theiPrimitive Chtiftans:mnfifted very ſeverely 
; GECe 3 upon 
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upon this Argument againſt the Heathens, of Wor- 
thipping dead men'for Gods, I do not find that any 
ot the Heathens that oppoſed Chriſtianity, ever took 
upon them its defence, but all their Writings againſt 
'the Vanity of the Pagan Religion paſt uncontrould, 
1o uncapable was it of any defence, that no Man durſt 
1o much as undertake it. And nothing was done for 
it, but onely by force of Law and Government it 
was ſetled in the Empire, and therefore muſt be. com- 
plyed with, - and object what you. pleaſe againſt its 
Impiety, that concerns not Statefmen, the Laws muſt 
be preſerved. | 45. IB 3202 | | 
' And now upon this account it” chiefly was that the 
Primitive Chriſtians ſufferd, it was not ſo much for 
any thing that was charged againſt their own Reli- 
. gion, but onely for refuſing to comply with the Hea- 
then Idolatry. That was their form of Tryal, W:Z 
you Sacrifice to the Gods? Tt they-did, that alone ab- 
. ſolved them; if they did not, that was certain death. 
- Now if this were the caſe of the Chriſtians, what was 
to be done? to comply with the Heathen Worſhip 
were in them downright 'Atheiſm, and if they would 
' not comply, it was ſo in the Opinion of their Ene- 
. nies, and ſo they were vulgarly eſteem'd, and put to 
' death as Enemies to all Religion. But if this were the 
' State of the Heathens Py againſt the Chri- 
ſtians, it is evident that they concern'd not them- 
ſelves to enquire after the Chriſtian pretences, it was 
matter enough for Condemnation , that they would 
not Worſhip their Gods. 


- < XL. Neither were theſe Tryals and Executi- 
. ons ſet on (foot .ſo much by the Governours them- 
. ſelves, as by the rage and fury:of the People, that for 
the moſt 'part forced the Emperours and Pro-conſuls 
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to put the Laws in Execution. Romani | 
mee ulli magis depoſtulatores Chriſtianorum apol. c. 35. 
quam wvulgus. Plane ceateri Ordines pro 
Authoritate religioft ex fide. Nihil hoſticum de ipſo 
Senatu, de Equite, de Caſtris, de Palatiis ipfts ſpirat. 
« It is the Vulgar Rabble (fayes Zertulian) that are 
* the vehement Accuſers of Chriſtians, the other or- 
* ders are civil and courteous in their reſpective 
« Offices, neither the- Senate nor the Knights, nor the 
« Camp nor the Court breath out any hoſtility againſt 
*« us. And this was the meaning of 7rajan'sReſcri 
to Pliny, that he cared. not that the Chriſtians ſhould 
be ſought for, but if the People accnſed them, the 
Laws muſt be Executed. | 
And though his Succeſſour Adrian, under whoſe 
Reign .the next Perſecution Commenced, were as 
. great 2. Zealot for the Grecian Rites, as he was a 
Pretender to their Learning, and was himſelf initiated 
into their Eleu/inian Myſteries , , yet he was rather 
the occaſion than the cauſe of the Perſecution. For 
that zeal that he had ſhewn to the rites of Greece, 
encouraged the Common People to fall foul upon the 
Chriſtians, and therefore Euſeb:us aſcribes the begin- 
Ning of this Perſecution, not to the Emperour but to 
the forwardneſs of ſome.illminded men. But the fury 
of the People run ſo high, that the Goyernment was 
forced to give a ſtop to it, in ſo much that Serenixs 
 Granianus Pro-conſul of 4fra, wrote to the Emperour 
in behalf of the Chriſtians, that it was very unjuſt 
that for no Crime, but onely at the out-cry of the 
People they ſhould be put to death. For that was 
-grown the'common Cuſtom to Sacrifice them to po- 
- pular Tumults and Meetings 'at the publick Theatre, 
which is the meaning - of that Proverbial ſaying , 
Chriſtizanos ad Leones, viz. that if the People askt it 
at 
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at the publick Shews, the Pro-conſuls and Prefidents 
were forced to yield to their demands, '-as they did 
not onely in 'this but innumerable. other. caſes: 'No- 
thing being more: common 'both at -Rome and-in'the 
ſeveral Provinces, than for the People:to\extort what 
they pleaſed from their *Governours- at :theſe Tumul- 
tuary meetings. And therefore to-prevent 'theiriBar- 
barity upon theſe occaſions againlt the Chriſtians, 
the Emperour returns this ſerious and ſevere Anſwer 
to Minutius Fundanus, that 'immediately ſucceeded 
Granianus. wo A | 
«T received the Letters which were ſent "me 
* the moſt -excellent Serenius Granianus your Prede- 
* ceſſour. Nor do I look upon it as a matter'fit to'be 
< paſſed over without due enquiry, that the Menmay 
* not be needlefly diſquieted ., nor Informers thave 
* .occafion'and encouragement of fraudulent acouſati- 
< ons Miniſtred-unto them. Wherefore, if.-the Sub. 
'* jects of our-Provinces be able openly to appear 'to 
'* their Indi&ments againſt 'the Chriſlians, 10 as to 
«© anſwer to them betore the Publick Tribunal, Jet 
« them take'that courſe, -and not deal by Petition and 
* meer -noiſe and clamour ; it being'much ifitter, if 
« any accuſation be brought, that you ſhould 'have 
©* the Cogniſance-of it. It any one ſhall prefer-an'In- 
© diftment; - and prove that-they thave tranſgreſied the 
«.Laws, ''then- give'you ſentence apainft them-accor- 
«ding to the-quality/ of 'the* crime. - But” uf ijr-ſhall 
*< [appear that he brought 'it 'onely out 'of ſpite and 
*:malice,* take care to puniſh'that. Man-according'to 
'«/the'/miſchicf of his own Intention. (7 7 1 
| A' Copy of which Epiſtle the fentito ſeveral wother 
-Governours of Provinces; fromwhenee it :appears:that 
. the Magiſtrates themſelves were:ſofarfromibeing - 
"tished with any'tigorous procecdings againſt the _ 
| ians, 
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ans, tliat- they did/it onely! topratifie the'dlamotits: 
of the People, and interpoſettheir[Authority:togltreen- 
than from tidy fanhy” © 05> 6-1] 202099 07 7 
 And' ZTertullian reckons up ſeveral Preſidents to 
la, who: either avoided” or refuſed" to proceed 
againſt the Chriſtians and particularly Pxrſers out of 
regard to this-Refeript: But though it was able r06- 
check and bride "their: fury" during that py 5 ro 
Reign, yet it broke out again in the time of his Suc- 
ceſlour Antoninus Pius, and extorted. from him a more 
ſevere” Letter to' the States or Common Council of 
Afia, Prohibiting all' fuch Wild' and Barbarous pro- 
ceedings againſt 'the Chriftians. But tilt. the Taws 
are int force, and ready: to: be ſeized upor: atall turns 
by publick zeal- or private: malice, and ſo-they were 
under the ſucceeding. Reign of MH. Aurelius. For 
whilſt himſelf was buſte in his: Wars, ſeveral Perfecu- 
tions: were raiſed in' ſeveral Parts of the Empire, at 
Smyrna where Politarp, at Rome where Fuſtin Mar- 
tyr, and at Lyons where Pothinus ſufferd. Policarp 
was meerly Sacrificed to the Out-cry of the People: 
Away-with- the Atheiſts, let Policarp: be ſought for , 
uporr whieh- being _—_ by @ 'Fanatick and 
hot-headed' Juſtice-'of Peace, he was put to-death by- 
virtue, of the Law that commanded to Sacrifice to- 
the Gods, and: to- fwear by the Emperonr's Genius. 
Fftin was Proſeented by Creſcens the' Cynic Philo- 
ſopher, a Man' proudiand 'Tgnorant, and'according to 
the humour of his Se&t ilt-natard and implacable, ahd 
as Tatian, 'who- was very intimately acquainted with 
hin» and” lis manners, deſeribes- him, gwen- up to all 
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' Now it 'Hepned that Fift;»"in''publicle Diſputes ,; 


had expoſed: the extreartf/ Childiſhneſs and*Tgnoran 
of this vain-glorivus: Pedinie] who to evo of 
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him, accuſes him before the PrefeCt of the City, who: 
after he had in vain taken ſome pains to perſwade 
him to renounce his- Saviour and to Sacrifice. to the 
Gods, pronounced this Sentence againſt him and Six 
more. They who refuſe to do Sacrifice to the Gods, and 
to obey the Imperial Edit, let them be firſt Scourged, 
and then Beheaded according to the Laws. 

The Perſecution at Lyons began at the Rabble, as 
it is plainly deſcribed in the Epiſtle of that Chutch ts 
the Churches of 4fra and Phryg:a. © In thefirſt place 
* (fay they) they encountred with admirable co 
« and patience, all the outrages and indignities of 
« promiſcuous Rabble , as Tumultuous Ourt-cries , 
* Scourgings, Draggings, Spoiling, Stoning, and Fet- 
© tering, and whatſoever elſe the Heady and Savage 
« Multitude- are wont to praGtiſe againſt their moſt 
« hated Enemies. And by them were they haled be- 
fore the Governour's Tribunal, and by him deliverd 
back to their fury, which they Executed upon them 
with all the Arts and Circumſtances of Fanatick Zeal 
and Barbarous Cruelty. 

This I fay was the uſual Method to Sacrifice the 
Chriſtians to the outrage of the Superſtitious Rabble, - 
and if at any time any Prince engaged himſelf in the 
oppoſition of Chriſtianity, it was becauſe that oppoſed 
the Pagan Religion. - But that was ſuch an exorbi- 
tant contradi&tion to the common ſenſe of Mankind, 
and to all the firſt Principles of good and evil, that it 
was impoſſible any Man could be in love with it, 
after any fair and impartial enquiry about it. So that 
what ſuch Men againſt RE: proceeded 
not from any rational and ſober Counſel, but meerly- 
from ken wh cuſtom- and prejudice. And therefore if 
M. Aurelius or any qther Emperour , that ought to 
have had more+ wit and temper than the Cc 

cople, 
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People, ſhewed any zeal againſt the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, their judgment is as little to be regarded in this 
caſe as that of the multitude, becauſe it is evident that 
they were a&ted meerly by ſuperſtitious zeal and fol- 
ly. If indeed they had oppoſed Chriſtianity original- 
ly upon its own account, the reaſons of it might have 

eſerved ſome conſideration, but when the ground of 
all their diſpleaſure againſt it was founded upon their 
love of Paganiſm, the meer abſurdity of that cauſe is 
too great an exception againſt their underſtandings in 
this Controverſie. Thus ſuppoſing that 2. Aurelius 
himfelf was as forward as the People in his zeal againſt 
Chriſtianity, it is evident that he was as wile too. 
For whatever he was beſide, he was a great Superſti- 
tioniſt, and to a degree of ſtupidity zealous for the 
Pagan Follies, out ot that vain affe&tation that had 
polieſt him, to be accounted the ſecond Nama of Rome, 
which -0ne conceit tranſported him to a more-than 
childiſh zeal for the old Rites and Ceremonies of their 
Religion. And this ſeems to have. been the. caſe of 
Decius and Dioclefian in ſetting on foot the eighth and 
tenth Perſecutions, to which they were hurried by a 
yeherment and unlearned zeal for the Pagan Religion: 
This, in ſhort, is the trueſt account that I can find of 
all- the Perſecutions, by which it plainly appears that 
Chriſtianity was not ſo much. oppoſed by its greateſt 
Enemies for any thing they. had to object againſt it 
ſelf, as becauſe it ſo ſhamefully expoſed the'bruitiſhneſs 
of their Idolatry. - 1il4 3s 1 zh 
. And yet as abſurd as the Worſhip of the Heathen 
Gods was, the giving Divine Worſhip to their Empe- | 
rours was much worſe. .. For though their Gods were 
nothing. better than dead Men, yer” having -lived. in 
Ages remote and almoſt unknown, .and thereby: gain'd 
the advantageous reverence of Antiquity, the common 

| Ddd People 
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People were.not aware of their Original, but finding 
them in- the poſſeſſion of their Dwinity, they gave 
them the Worſhip due to that Title. But to give Di- 
vine and Religious Worthip to the Roman Emperours, 
whoſe Deaths and whoſe Vices were ſo freſh in the 
memories of Men, was fuch an IN of flat- 
tery, as any Man that had any ſenſe of Generoſity 
ought not to ſubmit to, but every Man that had an 
ſenſe of God or Religion ought to defie. And yet 
infinitely were thoſe Men beſotted with Pride and In- 
folence, that they all had their Temples and Prieſts 
dedicated to their own Divinity, excepting onely 77be- 
rius, who, being a great diſſembler himſelf, choſe to 
refuſe ſo groſs a tlattery, and would not ſo much as 
permit his Statue to be placed among the Images of 
the Gods, but onely among the Ornaments of private 
Houſes. But as for all the reſt, they either took to 
themſelves all the Titles and Dignities of Divinity, or 
had them conterr'd on them by their Succeſfſours : 
And when they were once advanced among the Gods, 
all Men were required under. pain of Death to pay 
them Divine honour. Nay, as 7erta/lian too truly 
upbraids them, they were more religious toward their 
Emperours than their fupreme Deity, Majore formi- 
dine & callidiore timiditate Caſarem obſervatis quam 
ipſum de Olympo Fovem. And all this though it were 
carce 2 greater blaſphemy againſt God than an affront 
to Mankind, yet fo baſe and degenerate were the ſpi- 
rits of Men at that time, that they refuſed not to ſub- 
mit to ſo diſhonourable a flattery. Onely the Chri- 
fans, out of that ſerious regard they had to the ho- 
nour of their Creatour, unanimouſly ſcorn'd it with 
open and publick defiance. And for their generous 
freedom herein they» were as familiarly proceeded a- 
gainſt as for the contempt of their Gods, gr” > 
t 
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if this were another ground of the Heathens ating 
8gainſt the Chriſtians, it is ſo far from being any rea- 
ſonable pretence, that it is one of the greateſt ſhames 
of humane Nature. So that ſetting aſide all that Evi- 
dence that is to be produced in behalf of Chriſtianity, 
the oppoſition made to it upon this or any of the fore- 
- mention'd accounts, cannot refle& the leaft ſhadow 
of difadvantage upon the truth or the goodnels of its 
Cauſe. | 


$ XLI. Theſe were the real Articles of accuſation 
in their charges againſt the Chriſtians, but they were 
not ſo frivolous as their forged and counterfeit preten- 
ces were malicious. For the-Heathen Priefts thought 
it not enough to enflame the rage of the People with 
fanatick Zeal, pms as their Malice (as all Impo- 
ſtors do) with Lies and Calumnies. But when Menarec 
once reduced to this low and dirty Artifice in defence 
of any. Cauſe, it is a ſign they are drawn down to the 
very dregs of Malice. For it is onely for want of Ar- 
gument that they are forced to make uſe of Slander, 
which the natural ingenuity of Mankind would ſcorn 
if they could ſupport themſelves and their Party with- 
out it. So that.in the- true account of things, when 
Men betake themſelves to this Weapon againſt any 
Cauſe, it is a plain confeſſion that it is hable to no 
real exception. And if the Heathens had thought 
that they were furniſhr with matter of ſufficient Ar- 
gument againſt Chriſtianity it ſelf, they would never 
have loaded it with the pretended bad pratices of its 
Profeſlours, but for want of more material ObjeCtions 
they were. forced upon theſe indire& courſes. - For 
what is it to the truth or falſhood of theReligionit ſelf 
whether thoſe that pretend to it live not up to'its Prin- 
ciples > If indeed the Princi ” themſelves VE 
D 2 then 
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then the PraCtices that follow from them were a 'per- 
tinent Obje&ion againſt their entertainment ; bur 
otherwiſe if Men that own good Principles live bad 
Lives, that concerns not their Principles but them- 
ſelves. And therefore if the Accuſations againſt the 
Chriſtians had been true, they are of no concernment 
in the Cauſe of Chriſtianity it ſelf, and fo deſerve no 
conſideration in this Argument. Yet becauſe they 
tvere made uſe of to blind the Eyes of the People, by 
poſſeſſing them with an hatred of all thoſe that might 
convince. them, I ſhall give a brief account of them, 
becguſe that will be another diſtin& reaſon for the un- 
belief of ſo many Men in the firſt Ages of the Church, 
notwithſtanding that evidence of demonſtration that 
Chriſtianity brought along with it. IRE 

I ſhall fay nothing of the out-cry of Atheiſm, though 
that made the greateſt noiſe, becauſe I have accounted 
for that already ; onely I cannot but obſerve that the 
imputation of this crime to the Chriſtians was not 
more abſurd than their method of convicting them 
was unjuſt. - For their crime was ſo much taken for 
granted, that they never ſo much as enquired after 
any proof, but the meer name of a Chriſtian was ta- 
ken tor a full conviction, and if any Man own'd' it, 
that without any farther trial paſſed for a confeſſion of 
Atheiſm. And this it is that all the Chriſtian Apolo- 
gilts complain of, that onely the name thould be per- 
ſecuted, and for that alone they ſhould be expoſed to 
all the malice and cruelty of their Enemies. Though 
upon the vulgar ſuppoſition that the name of a Chri- 
ſtian was ſynonymous with that of an Atheiſt, it was 
crime enough, fo that in the reſult of all that abſurd 
ſuppoſition was their onely crime. | F 32] 

But beſide this they*charged the Chriſtians with: alt 
manner of brutiſhneſs and: immorality, 7hye/tzan Feaſts 

oy | or ea- 
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or cafing their own'Children at their private Meetings, 
promiſcuous Luſt, Inceſt, and: every thing that was 
beaſtly and immodeſt. Things ſo incredible in them- 
ſelves that they could never gain any ſerious belief 
with wiſe Men ; but any thing will ſerve turn to abuſe 
the Rabble, for great is the power of Lying, as we of 
this Age know by too ſad experience, that have not 
long ſince ſeen an eſtabliſht Church and State meerly 
belyed into confuſion. But though the Adverfaries of 
Chriſtianity were aſhamed to make uſe' of theſe Ca- 
lumnies in their publick Writings, yet they eaſily ſer- 
ved to tranſport the People into tumults againſt the 
Chriſtians, and ſo juſtifie any illegal and barbarous 
proceedings againſt them. us when Juſtin Martyr 
at the beginning of his Conference challenges 7rypho 
the Jew, whether he really believed that the Chriſti. 
ans ate Man's fleſh, and put out the Candles at their 
Meetings to run together into promiſcuous Luſt : the 
Jew, being a pretended Philoſopher, ſcorns the men- 
tion of ſuch wild ſtories as unworthy any wiſe Man's 
regard, and yet notwithſtanding that theſe very ſto- 
= did the 'buſineſs with the People upon all 'occa- 
10Ns. We 300: | 

Thus in that famous French Perſecution, in which 
the People exceeded their own uſual bounds of Barba- 
rity, they firſt raiſed theſe reports againſt * '', __.. 
the Chriſtians, and then: rackt fome of ruttb. 7.5; co r 
their Heathen Servants till they vouched © 
them, v4z. ** That they uſed the Feaſts of Thyeftes; and' 
* the Inceſt of Oedipus, with divers other enormities 
* that can neither be-thought” of nor expreſt with mo- 
© deſty, nor ſo muchas»be- believed to have been 
© ever practiſed among Mankind; and yet' when: - 
* theſe very things were bruited abroad among the 
© the People, they were with one: conſent ſo —_— 
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« and incepſed egainft the Chriſtians, that thoſe who, 
* upon the account of Neighbourhood or Kindred, had 
* before behaved themſelves with fome civility, were 
<« hereby 'tranſported into- the greateſt exceſs of vio- 
* lence and outrage. Neither did they defign by theſe 
Calumnies to cheat the People onely, but, as £tbeua- 
goras complains in his Embaſlie to the Emperours, by 
the greatneſs and horrour of thoſe crimes that were fo 
vulgarly reported of them, they kindled the hatred 
and Niſplea e of great Men, Princes and Governours. 
And that was the-main deſign of that excellent Apo- 
logy to demonſtrate that the Chriſtians were meerly 
fandered into Accuſations, and that the ſlanders where- 
with they were ſo: confidently loaded, were as falſe 
as wicked. 

And this was 'the unanimous; petition of all the 
Chriſtian. Apologiſts, that the crimes objefted againſt 
them might be examin'd, and if any Man that preten- 
ded to be a Chriſtian were found guilty, that he might 
be. puniſht with, the utmoſt ſeverity of Law ;. but if 
they proved meer malicious tales without any evidence 
of proof, that for the time to come: the Government 
would be pleaſed to ſecure them from ſuch barbarous 

| wr and injuries. We onely beſeech you 
Apo. 2. days Faſtin Martyr) that thoſe things charged 
| upon the Chriſtians ſhould be enquired-into, and 
if they he found to be fo, let them! have their due pu- 
niſhment, nay, let them be more ſeverely puniſht than 
ather. Men; but if not guilty, - then it is not reaſonable 
that innocent perſons ſhould ſuffer meerly upon report 
and. clamour. . And te the fame purpoſe do we find 
Athenagorns,. Theephilus, Zatianus, Armobius, Lattan- 
tzus and. Tertulian frequently complaining of ſuch 
proceedings, and-onely requeſting ſo much humanity 
trom them that they-might have:the favour = wer 
| allow 
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Howed all other MalefaRours, to have.their crimes 
examin'd and be' proceeded againſt according to evi» 
dence of Faſt. Nay, 7ertu/ian proceeds ſo tar as to 
make himſcif merry with the folly of their Tales, and 
tells them it would be a work worthy the zeal of 
ſame officious Preſident, to find out fuch a Lundsford 
Chriſtian that had already devoured at. leaſt an hun- ' 
dred fat Boys for his own ſhare. O quanta il/ias Pre» 
fids gloria, fi eruiſſet aliguem, qui centam jam infantes 
comediſſet. Tknow that the Fathers pleaded many other 
thingsin vindication of their Innocence, but I would 
not _— my Diſcourſe with m_ otations —_ are 
neceſiary to m ment, is one thing that T 
have na 44 manifeſt demonſtration of the 
injuſtice and unreaſonableneſs of their Enemies in their 
proceedings againſt them, and that is the onely thing 
that I am here obliged to make good, viz. That all the 
Oppoſition that was made to C—_— ' was" made 
upon unreaſonable grounds and by Men. 


$ XLII. - This may ſuffice for the Grounds and 
| porn = - the publick —— that wete raiſed 
againſt Chriftianity ; but as for that -private Oppoſt» 
tion that it met with from! Philoſophers dnd preten- 
dedly learned Men, it; was fo yery-contemptible that 
it ſcatcedeſerves conſideration. For though one would 
expett to have found-all the learned World: ed itt 
x Controverkie that concern'd' the whole World, yet 
hogs were very few that concern'd tlemfclves againft 
e Chriſtian Cauſe; and thoſe that did £o, ;onely pel- 
ted at it with remote and far-fetcht cavils, but neyer 
came'up to the matter of Fa&, which is the onely per- 
tinent- ſubject in this Enquiry ;  and-if that ſtand firm, 
alt other Oppoſition falls ſhort of the Argument, and. 
breaks its: own. force upon it ſelf; by endeavouring.to 
EZ diſparage 
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diſparage the truth of #« thing that 'it cannot deny, 
or to prove the ſame thing to be falſe that it _ 
but confeſs to be true; Nay, fo far were they from 
putting the matter of Faft to the queſtion, that they 
were all forced to take it for granted. Porphyry and 
Celſus. impute our Saviour's' Miracles 'to Magick ; 
#Tieroles. and Trypho fay onely that the Chrittians 
make too much of them, by making a God of a di- 
vine Man ; Fulzan tells us that he did no ſuch great 
matters, but onely cure the Lame and the Blind. So 
that it ſeems none of them were at that time hardy 
enough ſo muchas to think of controuling the reality 
of our Saviour's Actions for fear of too much difad- 
vantage in the Controverſie. | 
Now after this it is eaſe to foretell with what tri- 
fling pretences they muſt ſatisfie themſelves ; and they 
were 10. very trifling; that it.will require but very 
little pains to.ſhew their Vanity. All the Oppoſition 
then' that-was made to it this way, proceeded meerly 
either from groſs Superſtition or avowed Atheiſm. 
The firſt is coincident with the former account of the 
publick Perſecutions, and was nothing elſe than a 
meer” fanatick :zeal 'for: the old Pagan Idolatry. © And 
this was- chiefly: managed -by the Pythagoreans, the 
_ onely ſuperſtitious Set among/all' the Phitoſophers, 
who wete all along ſo zealous of the Grecian Rites, 
that they may properly be ſtyled the Monks and Fri- 
ers of that Religion. 5''This humour they derived from 
their: firft -Founder [Pyrhagoras : himſelf, who having 
karhed-that part- of:natural Pluloſophy from '7hules 
and Anuaximander, that explain'd the mechanical con- 
trivances of Matter'and Motion, to which alone thoſe 
Philoſophers' pretended, : he. quickly . perceived, | cither- 
by: therfagacity. of: his: own Mind, ' or the inſtru&ion 


ot Pherecides, that there was ſome .intelligent Being 
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in Nature, that was the cauſe of the order and harmo- 
ny of Things. Andit was this that ſo ſtrongly 2 par 
him with the notion of a Deity, whom he defined to be 
a Mind diffuſed through all Nature, from whom all 
things receive their Lite and Activity. As not being 
able to underſtand how the natural effe&ts that are 
conſtantly and every where viſible in. the World, 
could be brought to paſs but by the preſent and im- 
mediate aſſiſtance of _ 

And now having his Mind thus throughly touched 
with a ſenſe of the Divinity, and finding the Orphear 
Rites and Conſtitutions, at that time, the moſt ſacred 
Solemnities of Religion in the World, he grew very 
zealous of them as the moſt religious Symbols of Divine 
Worſhip. Neither was his zeal ſatisfied with the ſuper- 
ſtition of his own Country, but he travel'd intoall parts 
of the World, to inform himſelf of their ſeveral ways of 
worſhipping their Gods. And then compoſed a Service 
of his own, partly out of the Orpheay, partly out of the 
Egyptian, partly out of the Chaldeay, partly out of the 
Eleuſinian, and partly (to mention no more) out of 
the Samothracian Rites, which together with his own 
theurgick Ceremonies muſt make up a compleat Rhap- 
ſodie of all the wt and Idolatry of the Hea- 
then World. And though ſome of his Followers, Le- 
cippus, Democritus and Epicurus apoſtatiſed ſo far from 
his Inſtitution, as to fall into the rankeſt and moſt 
audacious Atheiſm, yet all that perſevered in their 
Maſter's Diſcipline, were ſure no doubt-to be moſt-of 
all ſtri& in his Religion. And it was onely this Sect of 
Philoſophers (who were Men rather devout than lear- 
ned) that all alo gave authority and reputation to 
the old Heathen Idolatry. And therefore when Chri- 


ſtianity began to bear it away, it could not be ex- 
ad but that they ſhould appear the moſt forward 
E e'e Cham- 
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Champions to defend their Fanes and their Temples, 
rheir Altars and their Oracles againſt the new and 
prevailing Religion. | 

The firſt and the ableſt Champion was Porphyrie, 
a Man at that time eminent for Wit and Learning, 
but ſo entirely eaten up with fanatick zeal for his 
Religion, that he had not patience ſo much as to hear 
of any thing that oppoſed it, and this ſet him all on 
fire againſt Chriſtianity. For being by nature of a 
fierce and angry temper, inſomuch as he attempted 
to cut his own Throat (as he deſcribes himſelf in the 
Life of Plotinus) and withall very much inclined to 
Auſterity and Devotion, (for he was a very ſtri& ob- 
ſerver of the Pythagorean Rules) this. fixt him in his 
fanatick and ſuperſtitious zeal, than which there is 
nothing more inſuperable. Though when this hap- 
pens to be join'd with a natural eagerneſs of temper, 
it grows into meer fury 'and outrage, and ſo: tranſ- 
ports Men out of the uſe of their natural Underſtan- 
dings. And this ſeems to have been the caſe of Por- 
phyrie, not onely from that —_— that he gives 
of himſelf, and that account that his Friends give of 
his Life, but alſo by that Character that is given of his 
Writings againſt the Chriſtians, which is deſcribed by 
the moſt impartial Writers as full of rage and bitterneſs. 
Though how he performed what he undertook 1s not 
fo certainly determinable, in that not onely his'own 
Book, but all thoſe 'that were written againſt it are 
utterly perifht. But by thoſe fragments that remain 
of it in-the Writings of the Ancients, it does not at 
all appear that he ever ventur'd to deny the matter of 
FaCt of our Saviour's Miracles, but grafted them ſo 
far as to-impuite them to the 
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wer of Magick. But 


how vain'that pretence is we have already ſthewn, at 
leaſt the whole of 'tthe Controverſie depends upon the 
| truth 
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truth of the matters of Fact, that are recorded of our 
Saviour, none of which I do not find that he ever un- 
dertook to controul, and as long as that ſtands firm, 
all other Oppoſition 1s but trifling. 

However. he was 2 Perſon ſo infinitely ſuperſtitious 
that his Opinion can be no prejudice againſt the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, becauſe he was at no liberty to make 
any enquiry into the truth of its pretences. And of 
the ſame Kidney was #7erocles, eſpecially if he were 
(of which here is little doubt) the ſame zealous Per- 
ſon, that-was firſt Judge at Nzcomedza, and afterward 
Prefe&t of i2Zgypt. under Dzoclefian, and a great Agent 
in his bloody Perſecution ; however he was a zealous 
Orphean, and extreamly additted to the old Pythago- - 
rick Superſtition. But whatever he was otherwiſe, 
his work againſt the Chriſtians was ſo contemptible, 
that it was ſlighted as none of his own, and made up 
altogether of borrowed Feathers , out of other Mens 
Writings, which he was not aſhamed to tranſcribe 
word tor word into his own Rhapſodie, eſpecially out 
of Celſas, infomuch as Exſebius ſticks; not to affirm 
that there 1s but one. paſſage in all his Book, - that was 
not anſiyerd aforehand by Origen. And that was his 
parallel betygeen our Saviour and Apolonius Tyanzus, 
but how evenly that runs we have already. conſiderd. 
' And therefore here I need ſay no more, onely that 

from hence it appears that; be did not ſo.much as que- 

_ſtion, much leſs deny. our . Saviour's Miracles ; 2 
onely vyed the unvouched Stories of that pedantick 
Impoſtor with the ſo well voucht Hiſtory of Jeſus. 
| Nay, he was ſo far from gainfaying their truth that 
he was forced |to. yield that he was\a Divine Man, 
and the gnely. thing for which he was ſo much ofien- 
ded againſt = Chriſtians was, that nothing leſs would 
ſerve their turn unleſs he might be reputed a God ___ 
Eee2 0 
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So that his whole Oppoſition to the cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity amounts to nothing leſs than a clear confeſſion 
of the truth of the matter of Fact ; and that is all that 
at preſent I am concern'd to prove. 

And then as for the Emperour F#/zan, as he was the 
fiercelt of all the Enemies to Chriſtianity, ſo was he 
the moſt impotent too, being too angry and paſſionate 
ro make any juſt enquiry. into the cauſe, and withall of 
a ſtrange lightneſs and vanity of Nature, which thoſe 
Hiſtorians, that would moſt admire hints remark as 
the moſt predominant principle in all his aZtions, this 
hurried him, according to the eagerneſs of his temper, 
againſt the Chriſtians, becauſe their Doctrine brought 
contempt upon all the old Conſtitutions of Greece, of 
which he was ſo fond. And this was the main of his 
Argument in his Book againſt the Chriſtians, that they 
diſparaged the Heathen Gods and the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers. So that the bottom of all his zeal was no- 
thing but pedantry and ſuperſtition. For he valued 
himſelf not a little upon the Opinion that he had of 
his skill in the Grecian Learning, and eſpecially the 
- myſtical Philoſophy of Plotinus, lamblicus and the latter 
Platoniſts ; but much more upon his zeal f6r the old 
Superſtition, of which he was ſo childiſhly fond, that 
it expoſed him even to the contempt of the ſuperſti- 
tious Rabble it ſelf, that flouted him as if he deſign'd 
the utter extirpation of Oxen as well as Chriſtians. 
And as he was ſo vain as to think himſelf A4lexander 
the Great, according to the Pythagorean Dottrine of 
the tranſmigration of Souls, which put him upon his 
unfortunate Perſian Expedition, as not doubting to re- 
turn with the ſame honour and ſucceſs as he had done 
before ; ſo was he moſt ambirious of imitating Marcus 
Aurelius, as he was'of Numa, in his zeal for the Wor- 
thip of the Gods. | = 4 
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And it was this wild zeal lighting upon his temper, 
that was naturally. hot to a degree ot madneſs, that 
tranſported him intoall his extravagant attempts againſt 
the Chriſtians. But as he was not naturally capable 
of any ſober reaſoning, ſo much leſs in thus caſe, in 
which he was ſo much blinded with pride and paſſion. 
And it is too evident with what little reaſon he oppo- 
{ed Chriſtianity, when the main thing that he always 
charged upon it was Atheiſm, the very talſhood and diſ- 
ingenuity of which charge is a manifeſt indication of 
his paſſion and partiality. And as for his Book that 
he wrote againlt it with all poſſible keenneſs and in- 
dignation, he dares not ſo much as come near the 
matter of Fa&t concerning our Saviour's Actions, but 
plays aloof off againſt the Jews of old and the Chri- 
ſtians of his own time. But as for our Saviour's Mi- 
racles, upon which the whoke Controverſie depends, 
he does not ſo much as undertake to contradict them, 
but onely ſays that it was no ſuch wonderfull thing 
in him to cure the Lame and the Blind. Seeing 
therefore he has not ſo much as meddled with the 
main Argument of Chriſtianity, the matter of Fatt, 
the evidence of that alone muſt of it ſelf baffle all. 
other Attempts. At leaſt till that is conſider, all 
other conſiderations are ſhort of the Argument, ſo 
that this alone may ſuffice as an anſwer to all his Ca- 
vils, to refer him to the matter of Fat, and if that 
prove it felf true, he can prove nothing, but if it 
do wr he need prove nothing, it ſinks of its own 
accor 


$ XLIII. However, if they have any cavils that 
may ſeem to have any appearance of reaſon in them, 
they are all raked together by Ce{ſus the Epicurean, 
who, of all the Enenues to Chriſtianity, was _ fl 
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boldeſt and the ableſt, as appearing with leſs folly 
and more malice. For being an Atheiſt, and ſo not 
at all tainted with their ſuperſtitious conceits, he eſca- 
ped all thoſe diſadvantages into which they run them- 
ſelves by their fanatick zeal. But being an Epicurean 
too, he was the more exaſperated againſt the Chriſti- 
an cauſe, becauſe that contuted all his wiſedom by 
ſenſible experiment, which was the onely proof of 
things that they would admit of in their Philoſophy. 
And therefore when they had ſo bravely deliver all 
wife Men, that is, themſelves, from the fear of a Di- 
vine Providence and the care of a future State, it 
could not but be a very grating provocation upon 
Men of their proud, peeviſh and 1ll-naturd Principles, 
to have ſo clear a baffle put upon all their wiſedom, 
and that in their own way. And as this was the main 
. motive of the peculiar diſpleaſure of .the Sadducees 
againſt the Apoltles among the Jews, ſo no doubt it 
wrought the ſame effe& upon Men of the fame Prin- 
ciples among the Heathens. 

But of all others Ce/ſus ſeems to have been moſt angry 
at the defeat, and therefore lays about him to load it 
with all the cavil and calumny that wit or malice can 
invent. And for the greater plenty of Objection, he 
takes upon himſelf a double Perſon, of a Jew and of 
an Heathen. Though the truth is, he perſonates the 
Jew full as-awkerdly as the Aſs did the-Lion in the 
'Lion's Skin, his Epicurean Ears. every where ſhew 
' themſelves through his Jewiſh Livery. And he is fo 
eager in his purſuit of Chriſtianity, that at every turn 
he forgets the Perſon he bears, and falls as foul upon 
the Jews themſelves' as the .Chriftians. .We hall en- 
. gage him in both: his: ſhapes, and teave'1t:to any .im- 
partial; either Jew* or Heathen, to judge of the reaſo- 

nableneſs and validity of-his Diſcourſe. His two great 
| | battering 
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battering Engines, that he plants in all parts of it, we 
have already diſmounted, viz. His imputing our Sa- 
- viour's Miracles to the power of Magick, and his vy-. 
ing the Reſurrection of others in Heathen Story with 
that of our Saviour. And by this means we have al- 
ready diſpatched the greateſt part of our buſineſs ; for 
being conſcious to himſelf of the ſlightneſs of moſt 
of his Cavils, he at every turn claps one or both of 
theſe upon them to make up the Objection. And yet 
beſide that they are a confeſſion of the matter of Fact 
it ſelf, they are things of which he was obliged by his 
Principles to entertain as little belief as of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith. For the power of Magick ſuppoſes ſome 
Spirits or Beings diſtin: from Matter and Motion, 
and the Reſurre&tion of Men from the Grave ſuppoſes 
Souls diſtin& from Bloud and Brains, both which are 
meer contradictions to the Epicurean Philoſophy. 
And therefore he could not deſign to oppoſe them to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity for any truth that he ſuppo- 
ſed in them, but onely thereby to intimate that as they 
were Fables, ſo might that too. Which is ſuch a ſlen- 
der way of arguing as onely betrays its. own weakneſs ; 
for when I have demonſtrated the truth of a thing 
with all the Evidence that any matter of Fact is ca- 
pable of, is it not a poor come off onely to reply, That 
yet there-are the ſame kind of Stories that neither I 
nor perhaps any Man-elſe believes. There are fo, but 
then the difference is this, that the Story that I believe 
is vouched with all the Teſtimony in the World, and 
that is the reaſon of my belief ; but the Stories that I 
do not believe, are on the contrary deſtitute of all 
manner of Atteſtation, and that is the reaſon of my 
disbelief ; ſo childiſh is this great and ſhrewd reflectt- 
on of this witty Philoſopher. 


But 
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But beſide theſe, there are ſeveral other paſſages that 
we have already conſider, and therefore ſhall not here 
repeat, neither is it fit to purſue every bubble that he 
has blown up, but whatſoever is any way pertinent 
to the matter of Fact, that is indeed to the Argument, 
though never ſo remotely, I ſhall give it as much con- 
futation as, and perhaps more than, it deſerves. And 
when I have done, that will make up a new demon- 
ſtrationof the truth of Chriſtianity, for thereby we 
ſhall fee how little its greateſt Enemies were able to 
object againſt it. 

The Cavils of his firſt Book then are ſuch as theſe, 
viz. Their clancular Meetings againſt the Laws; their 
being a barbarous Sect, as ſpringing from the Jews 
and not the Grecians, Moſes not being ſo ancient as is 
pretended, the World not being created as he relates, 
becauſe eternal, and his teaching the Jews to worſhip 
Angels ; our Saviour's being a Magician, himſelf be- 
ing poor, and his Diſciples ignorant. Firſt then they 
kept clancular Meetings againſt the Laws. Againſt 
what Laws? Why againſt ſuch as forbid the Worſhip 
of the onely true God, and in its ſtead injoin the Wor- 
' ſhip of Idols and dead Men. Burt as for the publick 
Laws againſt the Chriſtians I have already given a 
ſufficient account of their Iniquity. Though, as Ce/- 
ſus has managed the Cavil, it needs no reply, becauſe 
it is a vain ORE __ to urge the Laws, unleſs he 
had vindicated their-goodneſs and juſtice, in that there 


may be bad as well as good Laws. And therefore un- 

leſs he would have undertaken to make good the piety 

of thoſe Laws that command the Worſhip of their 

Heathen Gods (that himſelf knew to be no better than 

wy bad Men) he had much better have let the Laws 
oNe. 77 


But 
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-But.in the inext place, the” Chriſtians are” a 'Bar- 
barous::Se&t; "that had' their beginning: among” the 
Jews, not -the Grecians. But''tis' no tnatter whence 
they ſprang, ſo they bring a good evidence of the 
truth of their cauſe, and of this-Origen tells him, they 
had from the.very beginning to that' very 'day, a de- 
monſtration that exceeds all their pretended Learning, 
and. that 'is the demonſtration of power, or the power 
of Miracles. But-alas this objection of Barbarity is 
nothing: more than meerly - an Inſtance of the Pedan- 
tick pride '6f' the Greeks, who valued themſelves 


above thecommon rate of Mankind, and looked down ' 


with- intolerable ſcorn' and contempt upon all the 
World beſide. But as for their great improvements. 
in learning above other Nations, of which they fo 
much boaſted among themſelves., I need here fay 


nothing, though I muſt .confeſs I find nothing ſo va-' 


luable among their choiceft Philoſophers, but when T 
lookt for the reaſoning of Men, I could find little 


better in any of them than Childifh tricks and ſports 


of Sophiſtry. .. .But. however. to paſs that by, I am 
ſure, no- Nation-in the World ever equalFd the Greeks 
in the Barbarity-of their Religion, "and though. with 


this Cel/us and: his Companions were at that'time ſuf-" 


ficiently -upbraided, yet-1t is too well known that they 


could never be prevaifd with ſo much as to-undertake . 


its defence. meteri-4'y $a NET 
But in the next place, :Chriſtianity (he ſayes) gives 


no Laws-of Morality; but ſuch. as the- Philoſophers 


taught and were common to Mankind before. To 
this Origen replyes, 'tis very true, in that there could 


be.no-exerciſe :tor the-Juſtice and Providence'of God; 


or obligation--of:'the; duty. of Men, _ without a-ſenſe 


and knowledge of the. Laws of good and-evil:'! Ahd 


therefore it was-requiſite to \ have the 'Seeds of thoſe 
wt Frf Moral 


_ 
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phets 
anted-in.the hearts and conſciences of 
;-that in, the final-judgment, ev 


tian 


& anſwerd by thoſe undenyable Ee pre 
uced for the Divine Authority ofthe Chriſtian Faith. 
And as for the humane lkarning that they deſpiſed, 
it was nothing but the. Pedantry of the Grecian 
Philoſophers, who whilſt they pretended to the height 
and, perfection of all Wiſdom, tell into the extreameſt 
Ignorance and folly. And to mention no more, what 
thinks he of the celebrated Founder. of his own Sect, 
who with abundance of pride and arrogance boaſted, 
that he had rid the World:of a. God:and a Providence, 
but with - ſuch trifling reaſonings. as are -below the 
Bablings and Follies of Children. Let them therefore 
ceaſe to upbraid the Chriſtians with the negle& of 
their Learning, when there cannot .be a greater Ar- 
gument-of true wiſdom. and a right underſtanding of 
things than to ſee through its folly. «3 14P 

. And {in the next: place. as. for the Antiquity of 
Moſes, he had as: good have: let that alone too, when 
Porphyrie or any other Learned Man converſant - in 
Hiſtories of Ancient times. could have told him that 
nothing is-more evident or undenyable than that Mo- 
ſes lived many Ages before Linus or Orpheus, or any 
other the moſt Ancient :'Writers among the Grecians. 
But-it: is the cuſtome of Epicureavs to be confident 


upon 
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upon the ſlighteſt "Enquiries; Otherwiſe if he tad 
taken never 1o little pains ii feurehing' and compar- 
ing Ancient Records, he could never have put ſuch a 
trick upon himſelf, as-to think 6f bringing down the 
Hiſtory of Moſes below the kriown times of Greece. 
As for the Eternity of the World ;.:which follows 
next, I ſhall not anſwer -hiny here, becauſe if it were 
true as I have elſewhere proved it falſe, it runs too 
far from the preſent Argument of the truth of our 
Saviour's Hiſtory. And as for Moſes his commanding 
the. Jews to Worſhip Angels , T ſcorn to anſwer it, 
becauſe it is fo impudently. falſe, when the great 
Commandment of his Law is 'to Worſhip one God 
alone, and when himfelf had but a very little before 
objeted this as a fingularity in the- Jews againſt all 
the World beſide: | OLE te 0], 9s RE 

And then as for our Saviour's beifig a' Magician, I 
hope.I may now let that paſs tov without being ſuſ- 
roſted as guilty of any- Omiſſion. And as for” his 
Meanneſs and Poverty, I think I have ſufficiently ac- 
counted for that too already, in that it was but fuira: 
' ble: to the deſign of the Divine Providerice, 'that- he 
ſhould be ſent into the World ftript of alt Werldly 
advantages, that he might ſubdue it purely by the 
power of Truth. And therefore that alone is to be 
conſider'd in this Enquiry, whether he wrought ſuch 
Miracles in Confirmation of his Do&rine, or not; - if 
he did, the meanneſs of his condition is no obje&tion 
againſt the truth of his Miracles ; if he did not, he 
is to be rejefted for a much worſe obje&tion. Nay 
this is ſo far from bringing any real diſadvantage upon 
the Chriſtian cauſe, that it brings a conſiderable ac- 
ceſſion to its demonſtrative proof and evidence. In 
fo much that without it, it muſt have ever been 1ya- 
ble to ſuſpicion ; for if he had appeard with Kingly 
Fff2 ſplendour, 
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1 lendour, and all:the. advantages of earthly: power, 
the ſtrange and wonderful. entertainment -of his  Do- 
ftrine might have been imputed to: Worldly Intereſt 
and not to the force of truth, and Men would have 
followed him for politick Ends, and not for any Con- 
ſcience of Religion. Andthertfore to be ſecure of the 
Integrity of his Diſciples, he gives them no ſecular 
Encouragement,, nay on. thecontrary enſures to them 
all. the miſeries of humane life in their propagation of 
the Chriſtian Faith. - His Inſtitution was pure Religi- 
on, and conſcience towards God was. its onely Obli- 
gation, and therefore it was but agreeable to its own 
intention, that it ſhould carry along with it no other 
recommendation. | | | 
And thus I remember when F«lian ob- 
Cyril conzra jets the meanneſs of our Saviour's conditi- 
Jul 6. - .- on, -in that he was born a Subject of the 
. Empire, which as he fancies was below the 
dignity of the Son. of ' God. St. Cyrz/ anſwers, that 
if he had appeard with Imperial Power, and by virtue 
of that, commanded the Obedience - of Mankind , 
Men muſt have ſubmitted to'him for Worldly Inter- * 
_ eſt, and not out of any ſenſe of duty or Religion, 
and he had been juſt ſuch another Deity, as Cal/rgu/a 
and the reſt of their Emperours were , who forced 
Men in ſpite of themſelves to give them the ſhew of 
Divine honour by their awn Laws. - And whereas 
you obje&t (fayes he) that he was ſubje&t to Czyar, 
what is that to tlie purpoſe, 'when he did ſuch things 
as neither Ceſar nor any other Man ever did > He 
raiſed Men from the Dead, ' did any of your Cz/ars 
ever doe ſo? What then if he were ſubject to Cz/ar, 
it is evident from his Works that he was greater, and 
they alone demonſtrqte him to have been' the fame 
Perſon that he pretended to be. So that being _ 
; Jon 
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Son of God, he ſcorn'd all your outward pompe and 
fhews of Majeſty; and would receive no honour but 
what refle&ed upon him from the glory and greatneſs 
of his own Works. To which might be added Orzger's 
reply, that it is no wonder for Men that have all 
the advantages of Birth and Fortune to make them- 
. ſelves conſiderable in the World, but this isthe thing 
that is moſt wonderful in Jeſus, that a Perſon ſo ob- 
ſcure upon all Worldly accounts, ſhould raiſe himſelf 
to ſo great a fame and reputation ; that a Man fo poor 
and meanly Educated , and never inſtructed in the 
arts of Eloquence, fhould take upon him to convert 
the World to 2 new Doctrine, to Reform the Religi- 
on of the Jews, and to aboliſh the Superſtition of the 
Greeks: and yet that without any force or Artifice, 
he ſhould fo Peedily efte&t what he undertook, this, 
ſayes he," is a thing ſingular in him., and was never 
done by any Man, that I know of, in any other 
Age. Nay farther beſide the obſcurity of his Life, 
and all other things defignedly laid to Eclipſe his 
Glory, his ignominious death one would think ſhould 
have- put it out for ever, and that even thoſe that he 
had deluded in his Life-time, ſhould: then have been 
convinced of the groſineſs of the Impoſture. And 
therefore-it is moſt wonderful of all, that if the Apo- 
{ſtks had- never ſeen our Saviour after his RefurreCti- 
on, or had no aflurance of his Divinity, how it could 
ever come into their minds to leave their Country, 
and expoſe themſelves 'to all hazards and hardſhips, 
to publiſh and propagate the belief of a known falſe- 
hood: So that we ſee that the meanneſs of that 
State-in which our Saviour appear, is fo far from 
being any material ObjeCtion againſt his Divine Au- 
thority, 'that upon ſeveral accounts in the laſt reſult 
of things,it lyes at the bottom of trsdemonſtration. 
In 
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, In the next place he floats at the Relation 'of the 
appearance of the Holy Ghoſt and the voice from 
Heaven at our Saviour Baptiſm, as a thing in it 
ſelf abſurd and incredible. But here the Epicurean 
forgets that he is a Jew, in. that there are many Re- 
htions of ſuch appearances in the Old Teſtament , 
which yet if this obje&tion hold good, every Jew is 
bound to believe falſe and impoſſible. But to treat 
with him as an Epicurean, why is it impoſlible 2 Be- 
cauſe all Stories of God's concerning himſelf in Hyu- 
mane affairs are undoubted Fables. An admirable 
way this of confuting a matter of fat , onely by 
faying that it is impoſſible upon a precarious Princi- 
ple of our own. So that the laſt reſult of this rude 
objection againſt the Faith of the Evangeliſts is onel 
this, that it cannot be true, becauſe there is no fuch 
thing as a Divine Providence. But he adds that there 
was no witneſs of it, but onely obs the Baptiſt, his 
Companion in wickedneſs. And this is another un- 
happy miſtake of a Man that ſuſteind the Perſon of 
-F <4 when all the Jewiſh Nation, even the greateſt 
Enemies: to. Jeſus, . had} a. very great; Reverence for 
Fohn the Baptiſt. And yet-it is not his! Teſtimony 
that we rely upon for the mm the Story, but the 
truth of the Evangeliſts that have Recorded-it, they 
knew what Evidence they had of its reality,. and we 
know what evidence-we have of their ſincerity, 

And now having diſcharged all his little Topicks 
of Calumny againſt our Saviour's own Perfon, -in the 
laſt place he talls foul upon his Apoſtles, and that 
with the fame unhappy ſucceſs. For as little as: he 
gaind. by objefting. the meanneſs. of. our  Saviour's 
condition, he gains juſt. as much'by- inſulting over 
their Ignorance, that,is but another enhancing cir- 
cumſtance of lis Divine Authority. For as-it was a 

| *wonderfu 
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wonderful thing for ſo obſcute a- Perſon to-make ſuch 
an alteration in-the World, ſo-was it much more fo 
to effect it by fuch contemiptible. Inſtruments. For 
no Man that ingenuouſly conſiders the prodigious ſuc- 
ceſs of the Apoſtles, can ever impute it to any other 
cauſe,thaneither ſome Divine and extraordinary Power, 
or the great and irreſiſtable evidence of the thing it 
ſel In that by the Objeftion it ſelf, it is plain that 
they were deſtitute of all the Arts of Eloquence and 
Learning, by which it was poſſible that they mighr 
perſwade, or deceive the People into any behef : 
Whereas if Jeſus had choſen the Learned and the Elo- 
quent for the PR_—__ of his Do&rine, he: might- 
have been jultly ſuf] of the-ſame defign with the 
Philoſophers of ereCting a new Se&t by the Power of 
wit and Rhetorick. But when a few Fiſher-men that 
wanted all. the improvements of — and Edu- 
cation, as the Evangeliſts Record, and Celſus obje&s,; 
efte&ed it with ſuch em, ag ſucceſs, it is not con- 
ceivable how they ſhould do it any other way than” 
by —_—_— _ in racy Mere} _ And' 
thus all along the more they object the contempri- 
bleneſs of he means, the more the'ſtrangeneſs of the 
Event returns upon themſelves, ſo that if there had: 
not: been ſomething more than Humane'in the deſign, 
it could.neyer in the way, .in which it was Proſecuted; 
have: taken any efe&. Eg it 
In the Second Book: the: counterfeit Jew firſt rates 
his Country-men for' quitting the Laws. of their own 
Nation to follow this Innovatour. But ſetting aſide 
the anſwer of Origen, that the Chriſtians did by no 
meansforſake the Religion of ' Hoſes, but purſue and' 
improve: it. 'Still this is- ſhort of 'the Argument, and 
comes not. up: to the reafons, for- which they gid it. 
If they: had.none, their lightneſs was juſtly blameable; 
| but 
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but whether they. had, -or had not, it-concern'Snor; 
this Atheiſt to enquire. , | And then thisbecorhes Cel/zr 
the Jew and the Epicurean very, well; that when the: 
Epicurean had begun his diſcourſe with a diſparage.. 
ment of the Impoſtor Moſes, the Jew ſhould make 
this an Argument againſt the Chriſtians, that 'they 
renounced the Man, 'that his Friend had -proved: an 

Impoſtor. | 2 
In the next place, when he objects our Saviour's 
Cowardiſe, that he fled and hid himſelf, and: fuch 
other traſh, it is equal malice and folly, withour- 
ground or pretence; in that there was no Hiſtory of 
Jeſus extant beſide the 'Evangeliſts, who all affirm 
that he went up to Feruſalem purpoſely to deliver-up 
himſelf into the hands of his Enemies. Now, ſayes 
Origen, I leave it to .any: Man of common ſenſe to 
judge, -which is moſt reaſonable to believe, theſe un- 
vouched and vagabond - ſurmiſes , invented out of 
meer hatred to the Chriſtians; or to believe things as 
they are deliverd by the Evangeliſts, who pretended 
either to have. been Eye-witneſles, or to have had a - 
full information of the matter.of fat, and were ready 
to ſeal the truth of their Teſtimony with their blood. 
This ſtrange conſtancy and reſolution even to death 
it ſelf, is not like Men who were conſcious to them- 
ſelves of having forged a falſe Story, but on the con- 
trary a clear and manifeſt Argument,. that they were 
ſcrious- and very well fatisfed.'in 'the. truth of the 
things that they Recorded. Is not. this then an inge- 
nuous way of proceeding, to oppoſe the truth of their - 
Hiſtory with tlying Reports, ; that have neither Au- 
thor nor Authority, - :and indeed ſuch, - that: whilſt | 
there is malice- in the. World,. ,no 'true Story: can 
eſcape ? But, fayes Celiſus, though he was pleaſed not ' 
openly to ſhew his Divinity betore, yet at- leaſt on 
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ought to have done it, by vaniſhing miraculouſly from 
the Croſs. No, no Celſas, he had a farther deſign to 
demonſtrate not onely his own Dwinity but Man's 
Immortality.. If he had onely difappeard, you might 
have imputed that to a trick of Magick, but when he 
aroſe from the dead, after he had been ſo publickly 
executed, this was both an undeniable proof of his: 
Divine Authority, and a full aſſurance to Mankind of 
their capacity to ſubſiſt after Death. And though 
there were other indiſpenſable reaſons, why he ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be facrificed upon the Croſs, yet if it were 
for theſe alone, he had ſufficient reaſon to ſuffer what 
he did. Eſpecially when himſelf had, through the 
whole courſe of his Life; referr'd the proof of his Au- 
thority to his Reſurrection, ſo that if he had, accor- 
ding to Celſus his advice, withdrawn himſelf from the 
Croſs, he had apparently defeated his own deſign, that 
he had laid through the whole Hiſtory of the Goſpel. 
But beſide this by his Death, Paſſion and ReſurreCtion 
he has demonſtrated to Mankind that the Divine Pro- 
vidence has reſerved the happineſs of humane Nature 
to another Life, and clear'd up the future exiſtence of 
Souls by an undeniable Experiment : And that is the 
thing that ſo much frets the Epicureans, that he has 
put. ſo clear a baffle upon their Impiety. 

But as for his next Cavil he is really to be pitied, 
when he asks, Why we do not Worſhip all other cru- 
cified Maletaftours > It is. an Objef&tion worthy the 
wiſedom and gravity of a learned Philoſopher ; but 
. yet for his fatisfaCtion it is fit to let him know that we 

Worſhip all ſuch Malefattours as our Saviour was, 
who own'd himſelf to be the Son of God, and then 
ſufferd himſelf to be murther'd, to prove it by his 
Reſurre&ion. But, he ſays, his Diſciples forfook him, 
and would dye neither with nor for him. They 
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did ſo by ſudden ſurpriſe, but what did the fame Dif- 
ciples immediately ater upon his ReſurreCtion > They 
that were but a little before ſeiſed with ſo much Cows 
ardiſe, feared then no danger to atteſt it to the World, 
and moſt of them dyed tor the truth of their Teſti- 
mony. So that this Obje&tion of Cowardiſe in the 
* Apoſtles is juſt ſuch 'another advantageous circum- 
ſtance to the cauſe of Chriſtianity as that of their 
ignorance and want of learning. For as it is an Argu- 
ment of the great Evidence of their Cauſe, when Men 
neither learned nor eloquent were able fo ſucceſsfully 
to propagate it among Mankind, in that they could 
give it no more advantage than it brought along with 
it : So when Men ſo timerous and cowardly thould 
afterward grow ſo very fearleſs in aſſerting it even to 
the Death, that is an unqueſtionable evidence that 
they were abundantly fatisfied in the truth of what 
they atteſted. 

But as for Celſus his infinuation that the Apoſtles 
onely dream't and fancied that they ſaw Feſus atter his 
Reſurre&ion : as it may be applied to any matter of 
Fact in the World, and turn even all the actions of his 
own Life into dream and fancy ; ſo it it be compared 
with all the peculiar circumſtances as to this thing, 
they prevent the folly of ſo ridiculous a ſurmiſe. And 
he has no ground to bear him out 1n it, but onely 
his Epicurean conceit that the Reſurrection from the 
dead is a thing impoſſible. But as for that we will 
not diſpute it with him at preſent, though it is evi- 
dent that, according to the Principles both of their 
own and all Philoſophy, it is altogether as eaſie and 
conceivable as the generation of a The matter 
of Fatt what has been, is the onely Argument of our 
debate, and we will got go ſo far about as to difpute 
its poſlibility, when we have demonſtrated its actual 
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certainty. And yet in the concluſion of all, Ce/ſus, 
after he has taken ſo much pains, and that in the Per- 
ſon of a Jew, to prove the impoſſibility of a Reſur- 
rection, is ſo wretchedly ſottiſh as to declare his own 
belief of the Reſurre&tion even of the Body to eternal 
Life, and that the firſt proof and ſpecimen of it is to 
be given to the World by the Meſlias. | 

In the third Book he begins to diſpute in his own 
Perſon, and firſt obje&ts that the diſpute between the 
Chriſtians and Jews was of no moment, in that both 
believed that there was to be a Saviour of the World, 
and onely differd in this, whether he were already 
come or were yet to come. And yet this, beſide the 
groſs abſurdity of the ObjeCtion it ſelf, is a meer con- 
tradition to all the former Diſcourſe by the perſona- 
ted Jew. For if the difterence between the Jews and 
the Chriſtians were ſo ſmall as he pretends, then all 
the fad out-cries and inveCtives of the Jew againſt the 
Chriſtians were onely clamorous Nothings. But this 
is objected like an- Atheiſt, that lookt upon theſe and 
all other difterences about Religion as trifling Foole- 
ries. And therefore Origen in anſwer to it ſhews him 
the excellency of both in the Worſhip of the ſupreme 
Deity, as oppoſed to the folly and impiety of the 
Heathen Idolatry. 

But beſide that, as for the difference between the 
Jews and the Chriſtians concerning our Saviour, no- 
thing but extreme ignorance could have objected its 
Vanity. For is it nothing whether he were the pro- 
miſed Meſlias, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
World, the Judge of Mankind, as the Chriſtians be- 
lieved : or whether he were a bold Impoſtor that pre- 
tended to theſe great Titles onely by virtue of magick 
Art, as the Jews believed ? If the At were true, that 
commands the obedience of all Mankind to his Laws, 
Ggeg 2 as 
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as the onely terms of Salvation; and if fo, then no- 
thing could more concern them than to be ſatisfied 
in its truth and reality. So that it is ſo far from be- 
ing a trifling Controverſie, as Celſus fooliſhly objects, 
that there was never any Controverſie ſtarted in the 
World of greater concernment to Mankind. But the 
Epicurean's real meaning is that all Controverſies abour 
Religion are trifling, becauſe all Religion is a Cheat, 
and if it be ſo, then indeed it is but a childiſh thing to 
contend abour it. But otherwiſe, if there be a Provi- 
dence that governs the World, then certainly, it any 
thing in the World does, it highly concerns all Men 
ro inform themſelves of thoſe certain rules of Duty 
that he has preſcribed to their practice. 

But againſt both Religions the Epicurean objects 
that they began in Sedition, the Jewiſh againſt the 
Egyptians, and the Chriſtian againſt the Jews. Bur 
in the firſt he ſuppoſes the Jews to have been origi- 
nally Egyptians, which, becauſe it is a vain and proof- 
leſs preſumption, can prove nothing. And yet it is 
much more vain to charge Chriſtianity with Sedition, 
becauſe all Sedition either deſigns or a&ts ſome vio- 
lence againſt the Government, whereas it 1s evident 
that our Saviour allowed no Weapons to his Followers 
but Sufferings, and has threatned no one offence with 
greater ſeverity than endeavours of diſturbance to the 
_ civil State under pretence of Religion. So that it is 
plain that if his Religion be true, it could not have 
been brought in more inoffenſively to the powers of 
the World : And therefore it cannot with any inge- 
nuity be charged with Sedition, till its truth or falſe- 
hood be firſt determin'd. For that is the onely Con- 
troverſie in this matter, which if Celſus and his Par- 
tifans had but the courage to undertake, they would 
have had no need of cheſs petty and remote ge" 
4 1C 
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The next Cavil is that the Chriſtians affefted no. 
thing but ſingularity. Very likely this, when fo 
many of them travel'd into all parts of the World with 
the extreme hazard of their Lives, to convert, if it were 
poſſible, all Mankind to Chriſtianity. But though 
they ſeem'd to agree at firſt, they atterward divided 
into Factions. But this is an objection againſt the le-- 
vity of humane Nature, not the truth or excellency 
of Chriſtianity. For beſide what Origen anſwers, that 
there was never any thing of great reputation in it 
ſelf, or uſefulneſs to the World,. about which Men did 
not raiſe diſputes and make parties: I would onely 
-ask him, Whether, ſuppoſing the truth of Chriſtiani- 
ty, it was not in the power of Men to raiſe Contro- 
yerſies about it ; if it was, then their doing fo is no 
- objection againſt it ; if it was not, that is to ſay no 
Religion can be true unleſs it bring a fatal neceſfity 
upon all that pretend to it to be both wiſe and ho- 
neſt z which is ſuch an awkerd condition of things, 
as deſtroys, not onely all the Principles of Religion, 
but -of humane Nature it fel. But, ſays he, they 
ſcare the People with Fables and Bugbears. Tell 
what, ſays Origen, beſide future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. We indeed believe that there is a ſovereign 
Governour of Mankind, and that hereafter he will fit 
in Judgment upon all our Actions. And in this, belief 
we inſtruct the People out of the holy Scriptures, and 
exhort them to live as they ought, that muſt give an 
account of themſelves to the great Governour of the 
World. Theſe indeed are Fables to an Atheiſt and an 
Epicurean, but not to any Maa that believes any thing 
of the Providence of God or the Obligations of Rel:- 
gion. And that is the thing that Celſus writes againſt, 
not meerly Chriſtianity, onely he is fierceſt in his op- 
poſition to that, becauſe it is ſo full a check to his 
impiety, 
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impiety, though otherwiſe the main of his Obje&tions, 
that he levels againſt that, aim as direQly againſt all 
Religion. And thus the Bugbears of a future State 
with which he here upbraids Chriſtianity, are com- 
mon to all Mankind but:onely his own Sect. And 
enough he would make us believe that he would not 
for all the World take away the Opinion of Rewards 
and Puniſhments in the next Life, this Vizor is too ri- 
diculouſly put upon an Epicurean, 'tis too groſs a 
contradiction to himſelf, and he renounces his firſt 
Principle to impoſe upon the People; but though they 
indeed may eaſily be impoſed upon by any thing (as 
they were by his Maſter Epicurus, who frequented 
their publick Sacrifices, to make himſelf ſport at home 
with the folly of their Superſtition) yet he ſhould 
never have been ſo fool-hardy as to publiſh it to 
the World, becauſe he could not but expect that wiſe 
Men ſhould take notice of and expoſe his Hypocriſie. 
But whatever himſelf was pleaſed to believe, I am ſure 
if there be no future Rewards and Puniſhments, that 
then there is no Religion ; if there are, let Cel/ſus tell 
if he can with what other Bugbears Chriſtianity ſcares 
the People. 

From hence he falls into his old Stories of Heathen 
Miracles, for this Topick makes up one half of every 
Book. But beſide what I have-already ſhewn that 
they prove nothing againſt Chriſtianity, his inſiſting 
upon them with ſo much ſtubbornnels is an argument 
of nothing but his own confidence. For if he believes 
them not, they are nothing to his purpoſe; if he does, 
he ſhews a ſtrange partiality in believing things ſo ill 
vouched in compariſon of the Hiſtory oft our Saviour. 
But whether he does or does not, he plainly contra- 
dicts either himſelf os his deſign. For when he tells 


us of ſeveral Miracles wrought in ſeveral Temples of 
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Greece ; if he believes that ſome Dzmon or Heroe, 
that could doe ſuch things as exceeded humane Power, 
inhabited in thoſe places, then farewell to his Epicu- 
\ rean Dottrine, that there is no ſuch thing as Dzmons 
or Spirits. If he believes it not (as he does not) it is 
very ridiculous in him to argue from the ſuppoſition of 
the truth of thoſe Stories which he not onely ſuppoſes, 
but (as himſelf thinks) knows to be falſe. Though 
he is ſtill more and more unhappy, when he compares 
the Apotheoſis of Antinous Adrian's Boy with that of 
our Saviour. All the Chriſtian Apologiſts indeed 
luckily enough upbraided the Heathens with this 
freſh Inſtance of their Idolatry, as an exemplification 
of the riſe and preferment of all their more ancient 
Deities ; and to this purpoſe they mind them of many 
horrid and foul Stories of Batchus, Yenus, Cupid, Ce- 
res, Proſerpine, that exceeded all the luſt and debau- 
chery of later times. But to compare this. impure 
Beafl, that was made a God to the ſhame of Mankind, 
with our Saviour, who if he were worſhipt for a Dei- 
ty, could obtain that honour by nothing but his di» 
vine and miraculous Actions, very well becomes both 
the modeſty and ingenuity of an Atheiſt. 

From hence he falls into his old Calumny (for now 
we have little but repetition) that the Chriſtians were 
Enemies to all Learning. But the ground of this is 
their negle& of the dull and atheiſtical Philoſophy of 
the Greeks, that could not ariſe to the contemplation 
of any thing above matter. But as for that true Phi- 
loſophy that, from the contrivance of viſible and ma- 
terial things, leads on to the diſcovery of the Wiſedom, 
Goodneſs and Providence of God, it was moſt of all 
_ ſtudied and emproved by the Chriſtian Philoſophers. 
The remaining Calumnies, that, according to the 
Laws of Chrittianity, God accepts onely of bad Men 
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and refuſes the good, and that becauſe it allows Re- 
pentance to the worſt of Sinners, it allows them too 
in the worſt of Sins, they are fo apparently diſinge- 
nuous, ſplenetick and malicious, that they onely re- 
tlect back ſhame and diſhonour upon the Man, 'that 
bluſhes not to vent ſuch impudent torgeries in the face 
of the Sun. | 

And thus have I given a ſufficient Specimen of this 
pretended Philoſophers way of diſputing againſt Chri- 
{tianity, whereby the Reader may perceive that he 
oppoſed it not with any rational or true philoſophical - 
Principles but meer Cavils and Calumnies. And now 
being tired out with ſo much dulneſs, I ſhall travel no 
tarther in him, becauſe all that follows is of the ſame 
Nature, and for the moſt part the ſame materials too, 
{o that there is very little new, and that which is ſo, 
is either very remote or very trifling. And therefore 
I ſhall here put an end not onely to my engagement 
with him, but to my whole Undertaking ; and upon 
this true and impartial repreſentation that I have made, 
on one hand of all that variety of demonſtration that 
accompanied the Goſpel into the World ; and on the 
other of the- weakneſs and impotency of all that Op- 
poſition that could be made againſt it by Learning or 
Power, by Zeal or Malice, by Wit or Prejudice, by 
Philoſophy or Superſtition, I leave it to the Reader to 
think with himſelf which our it was poſſible for the 
Providence of God, if he had intended to ſet ſuch a 
deſign on foot, to have given a greater aſſurance of its 
truth and authority to the World. Let him lay all. 
the premiſes fairly together, and then I once more 
leave him to his own thoughts to make his own con- 
cluſion. 
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-: 4, XLIV: ''And when he has done ſo, T muſt deſire 
him to/make one more, and that is to govern'the con- 
ſtant courſe and tenour 'of his Life according tothe 
dictates of his own Convittion. nana would 


think that this conſequence is ſo unavolgable,- that it 
were needleſs to-put Men'in mind. of its:rce;! and fo 
the :Ancients' thought, 'as''Clemeps Alexandrinus con- 
cludes his Exhortation to the Gentiles, that if he could 
but once bring them over to the Chriſtian Faith, he 
was: then ſecure of their Qbedience |to-the Chriſtian 
Law. i.: For. when all - is done, -fays -he,-As a Man's 
Thoughts or Deſigns/-ate, ſo are his Words” as: his 
Words, ſo are his: Aﬀtions ; and: as his Attions, ſo is 
the habitual courſe of his Life; ſo that the whole Life 
of every Man that is ſeriouſly a Chriſtian, cannot but 
be contormable to'the Laws of, his Religion, '2.' 6.” uni: 
verſally -good' and vertuous. : Foy,” confidering 'the 
greatneſs 'of the Rewards and Puniſhments propoun- 
ded in the Goſpel, it is not to be' conceived how any 
Man, who ſeriouſly believes them, can be in-any-doubt 
or. ſuſpence which' way to determine his <hoice, much 
leſs that: he ſhould 'be ſo ſtrangely wild and extrava: 
nt, as peremptorily to-prefer Miſery and Deſtrudtion 
before everlaſting Happineſs. - ---- 
; And thus Athenagoras, when he had deſcribed the 
great and eminent Vertues of the Chriſtians, gives 
this rational 'account' of their” Actions.. -- This'we doe; 
fays he, -becauſe we: are' aſſured; that there 'is a-God 
who takes notice of the aCtions of Men, - and who cre- 
ated both us and the whole World ; 'and becauſe we 
know: that we muſt give an account to hint of all the 
apes: of our Lives, therefore we:thooſe the nivſt 
moderate, humble, kindeſt; 2nd; as * rtiay: appear to 
the greateſt _ of Mankind, the rrioſt contemptible 
* courſe of: Lite. ..For we are "Ye agreed- that 
925% | H no 
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no cviſinthis Life, not loſs of Life it felf can be great 
enough to weigh againſt that unconceivable happineſs, 
that we expect trom the great Judge of all Men, which 
he has [oa to —_ _ of an —_— kind _ 
gentle deportment.. . it was fup in thoſe 
days that Mankind had fo. much fenfe FG conform 
their Practices to their Principles,” and the ſuppoſition 
was thought ſo juſt and reaſonable, that by the expe- 
rience of its truth the Chriſtian Apologiſts' gain'd the 
adyantage of contuting all the.Slanders and nies 
od their booſts, Vir. — thoſe wicked * 0 ere 
that-were c 1'u em were t00 4ncon- 
ſiſtent rior Printiples of their Rebpion, and fo 
Athenagoras tells the Emperour plainly that it is no 
ks than impoſſible for a Chriſtian to be a bad Man, 
unleſs. he were ian Hypocrite and a meer Diflembler. 
And for a farther proof they ſtill appeald: to the un- 
deniable innocence of their own Lives and Converſa- 
tions. They challenged the ſtricteſt Trials of their 
Enemies, and-even forced from them publick confeſ- 
ſions . of their Vertue and Integrity. And though 
they were ſtrictly religious towards God, yet they 
accounted that no Worſhip was acceptable to him, 
but what is recommended by a juſt, an honeſt and 
an uſefull Life. 

He that is carcfull. to. preſerve his Innocence, fays 
Minutinus. Felix, honours bis: Lord ; he-that obferves 
Juftice in his dealings offers Sacrifice to:God; he that 
abſteins from Fraud preſents a Peace-offering ; he that 
relieves his Neighbour brings an ample Expiation ; 
theſe are; qur Sacrifices and theſe the Solemnities of 
our Devotion, agd: with: us be paſles/for the: moſt re; 
ligious-Man that is the moſt honeſt,'. And rhus they 
rated their Piety- chiefly by the wuſchulneſs of: their 
Lives, and the frft things they ſacrificed to Heaven 
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were their own Luſts add] Pifſions! - They did not: 
_ think it enough in” thoſe! yo ſay' their Prayers, 

unleſs they lived they tos; that's, unſe&- their AQti- 
ons were conformable to their-Devotions in a'conftant 
and. uniform obedience to the' Laws-of their Religion. 
In ſhort they knew 'no other terms of Salvation but' 
the habitual praQtice of'Biety iad Devotion;' of Juſtice 
and Honeſty, of 'Mercy 'and Charity; of Humility 
and Meekneſs, of Teniperance and Sobriety, of Con- 
rinence and Chaſtity, of Obedience and SubjeCtion to 
Government, of Unity and 'a peaceablke Diſpoſition 
among themſelves; but above all of Heavenly-minded- 
neſs \and -contempt/ of the World, and' Courage and 

Conſtancy in. ſuffering for their Religion.”-'\ 7 
Now it is evident that theſe Men were ſerious and 
in good earneſt in their profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
Faith,” and that may be added to all that accumulati- 
on of Argument that I have laid together .in this'DiF- 
courfe to demonſtrate the infinite truth'of Chriſtiani- 
ty, that Perſons who by their nearneſs of Age to its 
beginning had ſo much advantage of enquiring into 
it, were ſatisfied- with an undoubted aſſurance of its 
Divine' Authority, when: it 'made fuch a-prodigious 
and otherwiſe unaccountable 'change - in all parts of - 
their Lives and Converſations. And -as by it they 
ſhewed themſelves ſincere Chriſtians, ſo rational Men 
too in purſuing the natural conſequence of their Prin- 
ciples. For upon ſuppoſition -of- the certain truth of 
the Chriſtian Faith; it was infinitely*reaſonable, that 
they ſhould give the exaCteſt and moſt punQual obe- 
dience to the Chriſtian Laws. Nay, they then thought 
that it was impoſlible to doe otherwiſe, and though 
they made allowances for the lapſes and infirmities'of 
humane Nature, yet-they lookt upon a Chriſtian that 
was habitually vicious as the groſſeſt of contradiions; 
Hhh 2 and 
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and the,truth is, nothing; can. be more apparently -ab-- 
ſurd and enormous, if we onely conſider the _ 
of thoſe. Rewards and Puniſhments 'wherewith' the: 
Laws of Chriſtianity are enated. The moſt difficult 
Duty that it requires is that of Martyrdogi, yet even 
that whilſt it 25 undergone, within. the proſpe& of 
Heayen and Immortality -is-a;very. caſie,, not. to-ifay 
an eligible thing. . And! fo; the. learned Clemens of 4-: 
lexandria diſcourſes in the Fourth Book of his Collec- 
tions. The Man that truly loves our Lord, cannot 
but be very willing to be deliver out of this Life,: ſo 
as tg account } himielf'heholden- to his Accuſer: as: the. 
cauſe of his'eſcape, becauſe, he gave him:a lawfull oc- 
caſion, which he could not-give-himſelf,, to ſhew his- 
love to his Lord, and for it be welcom'd by him into 
the place of Happineſs : and excellently to: the fame. 

 *,, -.,;- purpoſe does that'wiſe; that pious, that. cou- 
Eyift. 15;,\ ragious-Prelate Saint Cyprian diſcourſe to the 

.  .-,, Confeſſours 'in Priſon to prepare them-for 
their Martyrdom. So far are you, ſays he, from ha- 
ving any reaſon to fear Death, -that you ought to de- 
fire it, as not worthy. to: be weighed againſt the. re-. 
compence-;of Immortality, where he-that overcomes 
ſhall be crown'd with eterna] Happineſs, what vigour, 
what greatneſs, 'what courage ought to -lodge-in fuch 
Breaſts,. that are filld with ſuch heroick thoughts ? 
For where no lower Meditations are entertain'd than 
of the Laws of-God and the Promiſes of Chriſt, there 
can be. no ſenſe- of i any//other deſign: but- to doe the 
will. of God. And though you -are {till config'd to 
this preſent ſtate of things, yet you: do not live the 
Life of this World but of the World to come. . And 
how palljonately does that: brave Martyr /gnatzus re- 
Joice an; the near approach of his;Martyrdom: -Q that 
I might come to thoſe awild' Beaſts tliat ave pos 
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for me, how do I wiſh that I might inſtantly encoun- 
ter them; I-could: even invite and encourage them to 
. diſpatch me, nay,-I could even provoke them to it : 
I am concern for nothing either ſeen or unſeen more 
than to enjoy Jeſus : let Fire and the Croſs and the 
fury of wild Beaſts, breaking of Bones, diſtortion of 
Members, tormenting the whole Body, yea, all the 
puniſhments which the Devil can invent befall me, fo 
as thereby I may come to the enjoyment of my bleſ- 
ſed Lord and Saviour. This was the Courage and 
theſe the Reſolutions of thoſe times. But alas, their 
brave Examples rather upbraid than inſtru& our dege- 
nerate Age, and- the height of their courage, inſtead 
of inviting, ſcares our endeavours, 'tis almoſt pain to 
us to conceive the Idea of their Vertues. Their fla- 
ming Spirits lie raked up in their own Aſhes, not a 
ſpark of. their heavenly Fire glows in our Boſoms, 
there is nothing heroick left, all that is brave and gal- 
lant has fled the World, and our Age produces no 
ſuch Heroes, whoſe a&tions may convince us that the 
Miracles of the ancient Faith were poſlible things. 

But what do I talk of the wonders of Martyrs and 
Confeſſours, the effe&ts of an extraordinary aſliſtance 
for an extraordinary work, when it would be wonder 
big enough for our degenerate Age, if we could but 
ſee the common fruits of Chriſtianity. But alas, we 
are entertain'd with a greater, at leaſt a more unac- 
countable prodigie than all the Miracles that have been 
repreſented for the demonſtration of the Chriſtian 
Faith, when we daily ſee ſuch vaſt numbers of Men, 
that are ſeriouſly wo paſſionately concern'd to believe 
the Truth of the Goſpel, and yet ſo utterly uncon- 
| cern'd to obey its Precepts, for this can be no leſs 
than a direct and barefaced affront to the Authority 
of God himſelf, to own and yet difobey his _ | 
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Our bleſſed Saviour imputes it as an -unpardonable 
fin of diſingenuity to the Scribes and Phariſees, that 
when they were convinced by the evidence of the 
matter of Fa& of the Divine Power of his Miracles, 
they yet disbelieved the Divine Authority of his Doc- 
trine. But how much greater violence do theſe Men 
ofter to the convictions of their own Reaſon and Con- 
| ſcience, that ſubmit to the Authority, and yet deſpiſe 
the Obligation of his Laws > This is more palpable 
Blaſphemy, and the Man that is guilty of it is fo much 
worſe than a profeſſed Infidel as Judas was worle than 
a.common Phariſee. He in ſome meaſure believed his 
Maſter to be the true Meſſias,and yet betrayed him, and 
ſo is every. vicious Chriſtian guilty of the ſame traite- 
rous Wiekedneſs : He believes our Saviour to be the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the World, and yet be- 
haves himſelf towards him as if he really believed him 
a Cheat and an Impoſtor.* This Man fins knowingly 
againſt all the Obligations of his Duty and his 'Con- 
ſcience; and every act of diſobedience is not onely 
an Afront to his Reaſon as it was in the Phariſees, 
but to his Faith as it was in Judas. What a ſtrange 
contradiction is a vicious Chriſtian both to himſelf 
and his Profeſſion 2 *Tis fo great, that to me, I muſt 
confeſs, it is an unconceivable inſtance of 'Sottiſhneſs, 
that any Man ſhould in good earneſt believe that rhe ' 
Divine Providenceſhould, after ſuch a miraculous man- 
ner, engage. it ſelf for- the contrivance and procure- 
ment of Man's Felicity, and that to this purpoſe the 
Son of God himſelf ſhould come into this lower World 
to carry on the work of our Redemption, and ſhould 
ſuffer all the Agonies of an ignominious Death for the 
expiation of our Sins,” and when he had recoverd us 
into a capacity of Happineſs, and put us into a con- 
dition of peaceable- entercourſe with his —_ ” 
. thou 
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ſhould preſcribe to us ſome Laws of Life to keep and 
continue us in that ſtate, into which he had redeemed 
us; and that (to ſecure all) he had enforced them by 
the moſt powerfull motives of obedience, and eſtabliſht 
their obligation upon no leſs Sanction than the certain 
aſſurance of Happineſs or Miſery in the Life to come. 
I fay, to me it 1s an unconceivable brutiſhneſs that 
any Perſon who ſeriouſly believes theſe things, ſhould 
att ſo groſly againſt his own Intereſt, againſt all the 
reaſons of things, and againſt the ſtrongeſt induce- 
ments both of his Hopes and Fears, as to live in a da- 
ring and habitual diſobedience to any of the Laws of 
Chriſtianity. 

What an intolerable aggravation muſt it be of their 
Wickedneſs,wllſt it is committed againſt all the endear- 
ments of Love and Goodneſs, and all the inducements 
of Intereſt and Ingenuity, 2. e. againit all the obliga- 
tions, that it is poſſible to lay upon the Minds of Men. 
And to this purpoſe the Apoſtke diſcourſes very appo- 
ſitely, Zeb. 2. 3, q How ſhall we eſcape if we neglett 
ſo great Salvation, which at the firſt was publiſhed by 
* the Lord, and was confirmd unto us by them that heard 
him ; God alſo bearing witneſs to them with ſigns and. 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt > Here lay the emphaſis that aggravated 
the negle&t of their Salvation, that God had ſent his 
own Son into the World to preach and to procure it : 
that he had given us-the greateſt aſſurance of it by 
the undoubted Teſtimony of Eye-witneſfes ; and thar 
he had farther confirmd the truth of their Teſtimony 
by the wonderfull gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
undeniable power ot Miracles. ; 

After all theſe Motwes and all this Aſſurance, if any 
Man can be fo wretched as to negle& fo eafie condi- 
tions of © great Salvation, how is it poſlible he Srovil 

| eſcape 
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eſcape the juſt reward -of his deſperate and incurable 
{ſtupidity > For what ſhould prevail upon ſuch Minds 
as are proof againſt ſuch Motives ? And yet as ſtrange 
as this appears, what do we find more vulgar 2 when 
a wicked Believer is ſo far from being thought a Mon- 
ſter in-our Age, that there is ſcarce a greater Prodigie 
1n it than an entire true Chriſtian. The true ſpirit of 
our Religion ſeems to be fled to Heaven with its pri- 
mitive Profeſſours, and there is ſcarce any ſuch thing 
as real Chriſtianity to be found in the World, z. e. a 
ſerious and habitual conformity to all its Laws, and 
whatever Men may doe or pretend without this, it 
may be Humour or Faction, or any thing. but Reli- 

ion. 
- No deſign ( how great ſoever ) lefs than this was - 
worthy our Saviour's Embaſly, and when the Son of 
God was ſent on an Errand into the World, it could 
not be of any leſs concernment than its Reformation. 
The laſt ſcope of all the myſtery of Godlineſs is onely 
to oblige all Mankind to be good and vertuous, and the 
Man that will not be ſo, defeats all the love and wiſe- 
dom of Heaven in ſending the. Holy Jeſts into the 
World. And therefore let me challenge my Reader, 
as he would not fruſtrate the whole deſign of our Sa- 
viour's Birth, as he wonld not baffle the truth of all 
thoſe Propheſies concerning the. innocence and the 
purity of the Lives of Men under the reign of the Meſ- 
fias,. and as he would not hereafter-wiſh that his Sa- 
-viour had never been born, nor himſelf neither, that 
he would be carefull for his own part to anſwer the 
end. of his Incarnation, and let him ſee by the vertue 
and holineſs -of his Life, that he was: born to ſome 
purpoſe: and that he died not in vain. 
-:- Nay let me challenge all Chriſtendom not to give 
him occafion/to complain, Have: I deſerted _— 
an 
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and all its glories, and expoſed my ſelf to all the ſhame 
and miſery upon, Earth, have I wreſtled with all the 
malice of Men and Devils, have I lived and died in dif- 
grace, and ſuffer'd all ſorts of affronts and ill uſages, 
to reſtore the praCtice and reputation of Vertue to 
this lower World 2 And is this all the Ifſue of the tra- 
vel of my Soul, that I have onely founded a new Fac- 
tion of Men in the World, that: are not to be diſtin- 
guiſht from the reſt of Mankind by any thing elſe 
than that they ſignalize themſelves by the name of 
Chriſtians ? Is this all the purchaſe of my Bloud, to 
be onely followed by a few wicked and vicious Pro- 
ſelytes ?. I had as good have ſufferd the World to 
continue in its degenerate ſtate of Heatheniſm, as doe 
and ſuffer all that I have done onely to give a- new 
name to thoſe parts of it calld Chriſtendom, without 
reforming their old manners. I neither deſign nor ac- 
cept any other ſeparation of my Church from other 
parts of Mankind than- what is made by the Vertue, 
the Innocence and the Holineſs of their Lives. With- 
out this all their pretended Faith in and Zeal for my In- * 
ſtitution is to me no better than ſcandal and wy. rn 
Hypocriſie, and ſerves to no other purpoſe than to 
aggravate their Impiety 'and increaſe: their Puniſh- 
ment. 

And in truth what can more provoke our Saviour's. 

ce And GUNONOUr n: 1910N,  proſti- 

tutes it to the ſcorn of Atheiſts and Infidels. It breaks- 
through all the beſt Rules of Duty: and ſtrongeſt Obli- 
gatians to Qbedience, 'tis aggravated with all the cir- 
cumſtances that can heighten its baſenefs, 'tis without: 
all plea of exciſe or 100. rn oil 

And this certainly is the true account of the un+ 
exemplified ſeverity of the Divine Juſtice againſt: 
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Chriſtendom. For never:'was any part of the World 
haraſsr with ſuch remarkable Plagues and Judgments 
as this has been; -in that their biggeſt Impieties were 
but ordinary things if: compared to the -vileneſs of our 
Apoſtaſie. The times of their ignorance (as the A- 
poltle difcourſes): God winked at, but now that his 
wrath is ſoclearly revealed-againſt all ungodlineſs and 
unrighteouſneſs: of Men, if they ſhall at any: time per- 
ſevere in hardneſs and impenitence, they cannot but 
treaſure up to themſelves anguiſh and tribulation and 
wrath againſt the day of wrath, and be ſtill heaping 

ſtores of vengeance till ſome time or other the flood- 
gates ſhall be opened upon them, and overwhelm them 
in irrecoverabk ruine and deſteuCtion. | 

At leaſt to conclude with my believing Reader (for 
if he be an Infidel, I turn him back to the premilſes of 
this Diſcourſe) our Saviour has a ſecond coming, when. 
he ſhall, as he has ſaid he will, once more riſe up from 
his Throne of Majeſty, ſhall put on the Robes of Ju- 
ſtice, and return accompanied with an innumerable 
Army. of bleſt Spirits, to — the wicked and diſ- 
obedient, and take vengeance of his open Enemies, but 
much-more of his diſloyal and treacherous Friends. 

And if fo, I ſhall onely defire him' to conſider what 
horrour and anguiſh muſt then ſeize all guilty Souls ; 
with what trembling and infinite amazenmient muſt 
every careleſs and diſobedient Chriſtian appear before 
_ all this dreadfull Glory > And how will even their 
ſpirits dye away under an intolerable fear and confu- 
ſon of Conſcience 2 Who can conceive the bitterneſs 
and the agonies of guilty Minds, whilſt they receive 
their laſt Sentence 2 . | | 

What a wild and ſtupid thing is Man, that can be- 
lieve and yet forget theſe. things, and ſleep careleſs 
under the expectations of a day of Doom 2 For 'tis as 
7; , | certain 
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certain that our Saviour will once come to condemn 
the World as he once came to redeem it ; and'if he be 
the true Meſlias, 'tis then paſt queſtion that he ſhall be 
our Judge, and yet after all this, how do Men who ſe- 
riouſly. think that they ſeriouſly believe theſe things, 
live as if they were ſecure that they ſhould never be 
calld to any future account, careleſs and forgetfull of 
all things but a few vaniſhing pleafures and trifles here 
below, with ſlender regard or total negke&t of their 
eternal Condition, ; 

In brief, the terrours of a future Judgment, and the 
different portion of woe or blifs hereafter are fo evi- 
dently declared in the Goſpel, that for any-Man, who 
believes it, to hve careleſs of them, is in-truth a ſot- 
tiſhneſs that I can neither conceive nor expreſs, much 
leſs load or upbraid with any higher aggravation: than 
barely its own folly ; and therefore I ſhall onely leave 
this great Meditation upon the Minds of my Chriſtian 
Readers, and conjure them all to a ſerious and habi- 
tual pratice of Vertue and Piety, as they hope for 
any benefit from our Saviour's firſt coming, and deſire 
to eſcape the terrour of the ſecond.. ' 


THE END. 
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them know that they are rational Creatures; and it is 
as eaſy for them to know that, as it is to know that 
they are. But as it is unavoidable for the Mind of 
Man to underſtand it ſelf and its own Abilities ; ſo is 
it to take notice of all ſuch things as are any way pre- 
ſented to its Obſervation, and then to reflect upon its 
own Knowledge, and then to weigh and conſider the 
nature of its Objects and to compare them among 
themſelves, and out of all to draw Concluſions tor its 
own Uſe and Satisfaction, eſpecially when it perceives 
it ſelf employed in ſuch matters as have any conſide- 
rable influence upon its own Weltare and Content:- 
ment. 

And yet ſuch are all the firſt Apprehenſions of 
Things, they thruſt and obtrude themſelves upon our 
Thoughts, and are fo obvious and fo perpetually be- 
fore our Eyes that it is ſcarce in our Power to ſhitt 
their Notice. Thus has every Man a natural Notion 
of Pain and Pleaſure, and he feels by daily Experience 
what things are gratefull or unpleaſant to the reſpec- 
tive Faculties both of his Body and Mind, and thoſe 
he purſues and theſe he ſhuns with a kind of fatal Ne- 
cellity. 

"0 if he will but attend honeſtly to his firſt 
Obſervations of Things, that alone will leade him into 
a clear and diſtin&t knowledge.of his Duty, 2. e. to 
apply himſelf to ſuch a courſe of life as he apprehends 
and feels to be moſt ſerviceable to his own Intereſt. 
And that a very little Experience ( if he be at all up- 
right) will convince him, is rather to be obtain'd in 
the ways of Juſtice and Integrity than of Fraud and 
Violence ; and this, if he will be true to his Princi- 
ples, immediately enters him upon the ſerious Prac- 
tice of all moral Vertues. So that upon this account J.. 
too 1t is impolſlible for any Man to avoid the _ | 

| edge 
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ledge of his Duty without wilfull and affe&ted per- 


verſeneſs. He muſt chooſe to be ignorant of his own 
Being, he muſt reſolve not to refle& upon the moſt 
common Objects of his Senſes, or to act croſs to the 
moſt neceſſary and unavoidable Convictions of his 
own Mind, before he can ever think of reconciling 
limſelft to unjuſt and vicious Practices ; and if ſo, 
. then can no Man ever pretend that he wants compe- 
tent Means to bring him into a ſenſe and an acknow- 
ledgment of his moral Obligations. 

For in the reſult of this Principle there are but two 
things neceſſary to a Lite of Vertue, and they are 
Conlideration and Integrity ; both which are fo en- 
tirely within our own Power, and ſo eaſily ſecured 
without pains or ſtudy,. that no Man can poſlibly fail 
in either of them without wilfull Prevarication. As 
for the firſt it is (as I have already proved ) natural 
and unavoidable to the Mind of Man , that is of fo 
ſpritely and active a Temper , - that it cannot fſub- 
{iſt without thinking and reflefting upon its own 
Thoughts, and of this every Man is convinced from 
the workings of his own Mind. 

When he is at leaſure and free from alt other Em- 
ployment, that is ſeldom or never Idle, but is always 
traming ſome Conceits and Apprehenſions of Things, 
and entertaining it ſelf with its own Thoughts and 
Reaſonings, ſo that it is fo far from requiring any 
ſtrength of Intention to conſider of Things, that it is 
ſcarce in any Man's Power to avoid it : Eſpecially 
when there are ſo many outward Qbjetts that per- 
petually thruſt themſelves upon his Obſervation, as 
all the Appearances of Nature do ; ſo that at laſt there 
is nothing more requiſite to make him acquainted 
with whatſoever that ſuggeſts, than onely to take no- 
tice of what he cannot þut behold. And ſuch Ani- 
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madverſions are ſo familiar and ſo importunate, that 
to overcome their force and vehemence, a Man muſt 
firſt take no little pains to ſtiflle and neglect them ; 
ſo eaſy is the knowledge of the Laws of Nature, that 
no Man can eſcape it without labourd Ignorance. 

And then as tor Integrity ,yit is ſo far from requi- 
ring any new task to ſecure , that (unlels we will 
wiltully pervert the workings of our own Minds) it 
bs follows upon Conſideration : For certain- 
ly there is nothing more natural or more agreeable 
than for a Man to att ſuitably to the Dictates and 
Reſults of his own Thoughts ; and the Man that de- 
termines to a& otherwiſe , reſolves to be croſs and 
peeviſh to himſelf and his own Counſels ; ſo that if 
Men will but onely ſuffer themſelves to follow the 
plaineſt Dire&ions of their own Minds and Judg- 
ments, that alone will keep them Upright and Inno- 
cent as to the main and moſt important Matters of 
their Duty. 

_ And that is enough to ſecure the Welfare of Man- 
kind and the Peace of Societies, and to fatisfie every 
Man's own Conſcience, and to obtain the Divine Ac- 
ceptance, in that he does all that can reaſonably be 
_ Expected or demanded from any Perſon in his Condi- 
tion ; and to ſuppoſe that the Almighty requires more, 
1s plainly to deſtroy the Goodneſs and the Juſtice of 
his Providence. For if once he cxacts of any Mapybe- 
yond the proportion of his Abilities, he may as rea- 
ſonably impoſe all the impoſſible things in Nature, in 
that there are no degrees of Impoſlibility ; fo that if 
he injoyn me any one thing that is never ſo little 
above my Power ( ſo it be but above it) he may as 
well injoyn all. the ContradiCtions that are impoffible 
to Omnipotence it ſelf, for to Me and my Powers 
they are both alike Impoſſible. So that unleſs we 


will 
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will (and that in defiance to our own experience) 
charge God's Government of the World with the moſt 
petulant and unreaſonable. Tyranny, it is manifeſt that 
there is nothing more caſie or more obvious in Nature 
than for Mankind to know his Will and procure his 
Favour ; it requires nothing more than not to be w1l- 
full Sots and Fools. 


$. VIIT. The Second Principle that forces us into 
14 knowledge of our Duty is that natural ſenſe and 
deſire that every Man has of his own Happineſs - the 
apprehenſion and the appetite whereof retult from the 

rit and the ſtrongeſt initin& of Nature, in that it is 
without doubt natural to Mankind, as well as to all 
other Creatures, to love and deſire their own Weltare, 
.and conſequently to conſider by what means and in 
what methods it is attainable. And now the bare 
propoſal and proſecution of this deſign immediately 
brings every Man into a ſenſe of all the main duties 
of Morality. | 

For, upon the ſerious conſideration of the nature of 
Things, he cannot but diſcern in the reſult of all, that 
Juſtice and Benevolence has a more etfeCtual ten- 
dency to procure his Happineſs than Fraud and Op- 
preſſion. 

And then, if, upon the force of that perſwaſton, he 
ſet himſelf upon reſolutions of Vertue and Honeſty, 
he will, by a little care and experience, gain ſuch a2 
Skill in rheir practice, as Men uſually do prudence and 
dexterity in the management of thoſe Afairs that they 
chooſe tor the ſerious employment of their Lives. For 
fhey, according to the ſagacity of their minds, quick- 
ly grow ſubtil and curious in their own proper buſt 
neſs; ſo as to be able to ; ras the leſs diſcernible 
degrees of advantage and. diſadyantage, and to non 
| them 
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them with greater readineſs and to improve them with 
greater art. 

And ſo is it if they make it any part of the deſign 
of the buſineſs of their Lives to look after and obtain 
their own Contentment, and ſo betake themſelves to 
thoſe courſes and manners of life as are moſt appa- 
rently ſerviceable to that end ; they cannot but arrive 
at a competent knowledge and ſufficiency, not onely 
in the great and fundamental rules of Morality, but 
in all the ſubordinate meaſures and leſs obſervable 
circumſtances of good and evil. So that it is made 
almoſt unavoidable, even from the very firſt inſtinct 
of Nature, but that all Men muſt have ſome ſenſe and 
notion of their Duty, becauſe it is impoſſible but they 
mult ſometimes have ſome thoughts and ſome deſigns 
ot being happy ; and then if they a&t in order to it, 
according to the dictates of their own minds and the 
directions ſuggeſted to them by the nature of things, 
they muſt determin themſelves to purſue it in ſuch 
ways as are agrecable to both, z. e. by living according 
to the Laws of Nature and the Principles of Integrity. 

Or by being ſincere in their pretences of Kindneſs 
and Benevolence to all Men, and faithfull to this Prin- 
ciple in their Entercourſes and Tranſactions with them, 
which alone will eaſily leade them into the knowledge 
and bring them under the obligation of all the Duties 
of Morality ; becauſe they fo naturally ariſe out of 
this Principle, or are rather ſo apparently contain'd in 
it, that whoever embraces it as the beſt Rule of his 
Actions, and the moſt uſeſull Inſtrument of his Hap- 
pineſs, cannot, as occaſion is offer d, but acknowledge 
himſelf bound to a&t according to the rules and pre- 
{criptions of all the particalar Vertues that are but ſo 
many ways and means of purſuing this one general 
End: And in whatſoever capacity we conſider _ 
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kind, if we are reſolved to ſeek our own happineſs in 
conjunction with the common-good, (and yet nothing 
is more manifeſt than that it is not to be compaſt up- 
on any other terms) this will ſecure a worthy and 
honeſt behaviour in all regards and towards all Rela- 
tions. 

Thus take them in their greater or their leſſer So- 
cietics, this ſtill enforces them to purſue what is uſe- 
full or neceſfary to the good of all ; ſome things there 
are neceſſary to the welfare of Mankind in general, 
and theſe take in the fundamental Rules of Morality 
and the Laws of Nations ; (which are nothing elſe 
than the Law of Nature, as exerciſed between Nation 
and Nation) and ſome things there are that are uſefull 
to one City, or a certain Body of Men united under 
one civil Government, and theſe are provided for by 
national and municipal Laws ; and ſome things there 
are that have a peculiar Influence upon the good' of 
particular Families, and theſe direCt to us the perfor- 
mance of all economical Duties as we ſtand engaged 
in our ſeveral domeſtick Relations; and laſtly, ſome 
things there are that relate onely to the concernments 
of ſingle Perſons; and by theſe is every Man obliged 
to deal juſtly and candidly in all his affairs and tranf- 


__ ations. 


So that if Men have any ſenſe of or deſign for their 
own Happineſs, and if they will be upright in the uſe 
of thoſe means that they. cannot but underſtand to be 
moſt eftectual to procure it, this alone will irreſiſti- 
bly drive them into a ſenſe and acknowledgment of 
all their reſpective obligations. And in the ſame man- 
ner might I proceed to draw forth the whole Syſtem 
of all moral Vertues trom this natural appetite of Hap- 
pineſs ; but that is too large an undertaking, and more 
than is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe ; it is _ 

' that 
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that if Men will follow their own natural Inſtin&t of 
ſelf fove, and take thoſe courſes as cannot but appear 
to themſelves moſt agreeable to it, that this alone will 
guide them into a ſufficient knowledge of all the rules 
of Good and Evil. | 


$ IX. Thirdly, The obſervation of this Law is 
farther recommended, and in ſome meaſure ſecured, 
by its agrecableneſs with all the Appetites and Inclina- 
tions of humane Nature ; all our natural defires are 
not onely juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, but they 
incline us to ſuch deſigns and aCtions, as natural- 
ly tend to the good and welfare of Mankind. And if 
there be any pra&tices that have a more remarkable 
conſonancy to our Reaſons, and are of a greater ne- 
ccllity to our Happineſs, they are peculiarly gratefull 
and acceptable to our ſtrongeſt Inſtints and Appe- 
ritCs. 

So that before a Man can caſt off his Obedience to 
the Laws of Nature, he muſt doe violence to all its 
Inclinations, and pervert the bent of its firſt Impreſli- 
ons as well as aftront the dictates of his Underſtanding, 
2.6. Injuſtice and Cruelty are Unnatural as well as 
Unreaſonable ; and all Men are guarded and prejudi- 
ced againſt ſuch attempts by the temper and conſti- 
tution of their Natures ; that recoils at an unjuſt or 
an unkind action, and has ſome affections fo tender, 
that they cannot naturally endure to entertain inju- 
rious or wicked deſigns; and withall ſo ſtrong and 
vehement that they force him to a proſecution of the 
moſt commendable acts of love and kindneſs. 


So that though they were not eſtabliſt't into Laws, 


nor received any Sanction from the meer inclinations 
oi Nature (though that they muſt, if we ſuppoſe an 
Authour of Nature) yet are they thereby endear'd to 
our 
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our care and obſervation ; and that is a very conſide- 
rable advantage to ſecure their credit and reputation 
in the world ; in that it is unpoſlible for any; humour 
to keep up its eſtecm for any time, that is not accep- 
table to Nature : and therefore how much ſoever Men 
may labour to debauch their Minds by wicked Cu-- 
{toms and affetted Impieties, yet in ſpite of all their 
' ſturdy Reſolutions, natural Aﬀection will at laſt over- 
come, and there are very few (it any) that can fo far 
| harden themſelves as to ſhake off .or vanquiſh all na- 
tural Endearments. But for a more fatisfaftory ac- 
count of this Principle it is neceſlary to ſpecifie ſome 
particular Paſſions that inchne Mankind to a love: of 
Society and Good-nature, or (in other words) to Ju- 
ſtice and Friendſhip and Honelly. 

r. Conjunttion of Sexcs tor propagation of the kind: 
and this becomes neceſſary from the ſame Cauſes that 
are neceſ{ary to the preſervation of every ſingle Per- 
ſon, and this not onely inclines but compels them to 
delight in each others Society, with the higheſt At- 
tetions of mutual Love and Kindneſs. | 

So that they cannot take care of their own ſupport 
without being obliged to extend their Aﬀections be- 
yond themſelves ; and this inclination is of greater 
torce and has a ſtronger tendency to Society in Man- 
kind than in any ſort of Creatures, in that it is con- 
ſtant and perpetual, and not confined to certain times 
and ſeaſons; and that makes them more capable of 
theſe tender impreſſions : and thus are the generality 
of Men carried on by the inſtigation of Nature, as 
well as ſome other motives to ſeek Marriages, and 
take upon them the care of Families and the educa- 
tion of Children ; and that obliges them to Juſtice and 
Civility as well for the fake of their domeſtick Rela- 
tives as for their own. 

H 2 For 
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For the preſervation of Propriety is as neceſlary to 
the preſervation of Families as of Perſons; and there- 
fore as I would not provoke my Neighbour to invade 
my own Encloſures, I muſt avoid to lay waſte .or 
plunder his ; and as I would ſecure my own Plantation, 
it concerns me to oblige the affeCtions and aſliſtence of 
all others that lie within the compaſs of my Affairs, 
2. e. of all that are able to ſuccour me with their Friend- 
ſhip or annoy me with their Injuries. 

And thus are we all enforced to neighbourly kind- 
neſſes from the fame principk that endears us to our 
neareſt and natural Relations, and this concern ex- 
tends it ſelf from Houſe to Houſe through whok 
Kingdoms and Countries ; for every Man has the fame 
tenderneſs for his own Family as for himſelf, and there- 
fore are they all equally concern'd to have their Rights 
kept ſafe and inviolable. And thus are great Empires 
and Common-wealths but ſo many Combinations of 
fo many Families for their own mutual defence and 
protection ; and now if Men are ſtrongly inclined by 
Nature to enter into Families ; and if a regard to their 
own Families oblige them to be juſt and honeſt to their 
Neighbours ; and if both theſe combine them together 
into greater Societies, both for their private and their 
common: Safety, the Inſtitution of Government is-ſo 
tar from being any far fetch't contrivance, that it is 
natural. for Men to fall into this Order ; its neceſſity 
is ſo great and ſo apparent, that no Man can retuſe or 
_— it without being very unwiſe. or- very unna- 
tura 

2. The ſtrength of natural- Aﬀe&tion between Pa- 
rents and Children ; and this proceeds from the ſame 
mechanical Neceſſity with the paſſion of Self love; 
Eurip. Aman" *AvSewrrao ap nv wwuyh Tixvz, in that 
they are made up of the ſame material Principles that 
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neceſſarily beget a ſympathy between their native 
Contextures and Diſpoſitions ; ſo that ſetting aſide the 
workings of their Minds and the emprovements of 
their Underſtandings, that alone muſt quickly oblige 
natural Relations to mutual Endearments. The pro- 
priety of their Conſtitutions and the peculiar mold of 
their Bodies diſpoſes them to agrecable paſſions and 
inclinations. | 

Children are, (as- the Ancients phraſe it) 272577. 
94,472, pieces of their Parents, and the matter of 
which they are formed is ſtampt with the ſame Cha- 
racters and- Propenſions. And this- is very viſible in 
the outward ſignatures and features- of their Bodies ; 
but it is much more certain in the inward complexion 
and modification of their humours ; and it is impoſ- 
{ible but that- muſt breed an agreeableneſs of temper 
and affe&tion. At leaſt from whenceſoever this 52294 
may ariſe, it is evident from the moſt univerſal Ex- 
perience that there is no paſiion more natural or more 
acceptable to Mankind ; inſomuch that no people were 
ever able to reſiſt or to overcome the vehemence of its 
bent and inclination ; ncither. were there ever any 


able ſo much- as to attempt it, unleſs here and there 


ſuch a Monſter, as affe&ted both to put an affront up- 
on the ſtrongeſt principles of his-own Nature and the 
moſt avowed practices of Mankind. 

And their ſingularity is ſo unnatural, that how 
boldly ſoever theſe wretches may ſeem to pretend to. 
it, they cam never be confident or ſerious-mn ſuch an 
enormous baſeneſs. It is impoſſible for any thing thar 
has: the ſhape or the bowels of a Man to be cruel to 
his own oft-ſpring without a fad regret and-recoil-of 
his own Nature. And-now when this InſtinCt.is im- 
printed upon us with ſuch deep and lafting-Characters, . 
when the force of its.inclinations is-ſo ſtrong and-ye- 
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hement ; and when it is very nigh as natural and in- 

ſeparable as the love of our {elves, it 1s a mighty in- 
| ducement to ſeek peace and exerciſe good will as well 
tor their fakes as our own. 

Beſide that this endears us to ſomething out of our 
ſelves, and obliges us to ſome concernment beyond 
our own meer {elt intereſt, and is the firſt beginning 
of a Society, and lays the firſt foundations ot a pub- 
lick Good, that ſpreads it ſelf into a wider extent with 
the increaſe of Families and Kindreds, which being 
related to each other as well as ſingle Perſons make 
up Kingdoms and Common-wealths ; beſide all this, 
it cannot but be a mighty inducement to all perſons 
to ſettle Peace or Obligations of mutual Love as well 
for the ſake of poſterity as for their- own, in that it 
is equally neceſſary to the happineſs of all Mankind 
in all times and all -places ; and theretore as they de- 
fire the happineſs ot their oft-ſpring (which yet it is 


natural for them to deſire as vehemently as their own) 


they cannot but be concern'd for the continuance' of 
Peace and Amity among them. 

And this obliges them not onely to keep the World 
in good order for their own time, but to take care of 
the ſettlement and tranquility of future Ages. From 


whence proceed the eſtabliſhments of Government | 


and the ſtanding Laws and preſcriptions of Juſtice : 
this then is plainly no inconſiderable enforcement to 
the practice of Vertue and Honeſty, when it is fo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the gratifying of ſo ſtrong and 
ſo natural an Inclination. 

3- Natural Pity and Compaſſion. The Divine 
Providence has implanted.in the Nature and Conſti- 
tution of humane Bodies a principle of Love and Ten- 
derneſs, and the bowels of Men are ſoft and apt to 
receive 1umpreſſions from the complaints and ——_ 
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of their Brethren ; and they cannot, without doing 
violence to themſelves and their own natural ſenſe of 
Humanity, be altogether ſenſeleſs of the miſeries and 
infelicities of other Men. It is poflible indeed that 
ſome few may fo long accuſftom themſelves to favage- 
neſs and cruelty, as to have no more ſenſe of any kind 
and humane paſſions than Wolves and Tygers ; but 
then theſe are Monſters, and ſuch as have apparently 
debauch't or affronted all the principles and inclinati- 
ons of their own Natures. 

Bur as for the generality of Men their hearts are 
ſo tender and their natural affetions ſo humane, that 
they cannot but pity and commiſerate the afflicted 
with a kind of fatal and mechanical Sympathy ; their 

ans force tears and ſighs from the unafflicted, and 
tis a pain to them not to be able to relieve their mi- 
ſeries. All mercy is mingled with ſome grief, and: 
we are ſo far intereſſed in the ſufferings of others, as 
to make us apt to refcue them from their ſorrows for 
our own eaſe as well as theirs. 

And though - every Man is not endued with the 
ſame degree of Tenderneſs, yet there are no natures 
or tempers fo ſullen and moroſe as not to have ſome 
fenſe of Compaſſion and Humanity, at leaft fo. much 
as ſhall oblige them to ſuccour the extremely miſc- . 
rable, when they can doe it without any dammage 
or diſadvantage to themſelves ; and he that refuſes to 
light his Neighbour's Candle (as old Emnius diſcourſes) 
when it may be done without diminiſhing the light 
of his own; and he that ſuffers a Stranger to periſh 
for Thirſt, rather than be at the pains to lift up a 
Finger to dire&t him to the next Fountain; and he 
that ſhould wittingly let a Garment periſh for want of 
uſe, and a naked Brother periſh for want of it, would 
be deteſted by all Mankind, as a degenerate C_ 
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from that natural Inſtin& of love and pity that they 
(as well as almoſt all other Creatures) have to their 
own kind. | 

Now this paſſion has a vehement tendency to the 
Inſtitution of Friend:hips' and Societies, not onely in 
_ that it gives reſtraints to the fury of Men (ſuppoſing 
them in a ſtate of War) by making them even aſha- 
med to add more load of miſery to the extremely ca- 
lamitous, and to tall foul upon one that adverſe For- 
tune has already beaten to the ground, an outrage fo 
more than brutiſh, that even Beaſts of prey them- 
ſelves are reported to abhor it ; but beſide, by making 
- opportunities of mutual Aſſiſtence, and by endearing 
the good will of all that any Man has the good tor- 
tune to help or relieve, eſpecially when there are fo 
many inconveniences and intelicities of life, and when 
ſome of them are ſo incident to all ſtates of Men, 
that there is no man ſo perteCtly and independently 
happy, as not at ſome time or other to accept of 
anothers pity, if not to ſtand in need of his help : 
And thus by virtue of this paſſion are all Men not 
onely in a natural capacity of obliging each other, 
but under a ſtrong inclination to a ſtate of mutual 
Benevolence. 

And here I might ſubjoin that the Faculty or Paſ- 
ſion of Laughing 1s peculiar to Mankind : The cauſe 
(they ſay) 1s a certain branch of Nerves derived from 
the Brain partly to the Heart and partly to the Dia- 
phragm ; trom whence it comes to paſs that upon 
every _—_— Imagination the Heart is moved and 
affected with joy , and the Diaphragm drawn into 

ſuch motions as uſually appear in Laughter. But 
 Whatſoever the phyſical reaſon of it may be, this is 
certain, that it is a great delight of humane Life, and 
endearment of kumane Society ; the pleaſure of —_ y 
Conver- 
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Converſation, and the main eaſe and divertiſement of 
all our Labours ; without which the life of Man would 
be irkſome, tedious and ſolitary ; eaten up with per- 
petual cares and melancholy thoughts, and this draws 
and allures Men out of their dens and retirements, and 
makes them to rejoice in that fatisfa&tion they find in 
each others company ; and nothing can tend more 
naturally to the creating of kindneſs and cementing 
of triendiſhip than that mutual complacency they reap 
from each others mirth and cheerfulneſs ; 1o that both 
forts of paſſions, as well the pleaſant as the grave, are 
ſo contrived as to incline us to the love ot Society, 
and the exerciſe of mutual Benevolence. 


$ X. And now when we lay all theſe premiſes to- 
gether, and conſider how many ways the Divine Pro- 
vidence has ſignified the intentions of his will and 
pleaſure to all his intelligent Creatures ; and by how 
many motives he has endeard and recommended it to 
their regard, it will amount to no leſs than a demon- 
{trative aſſurance of their perpetual and univerſal Obli- 
gation; He has made their knowledge ſo obvious and 
{o unavoidable, that there is no poſſible way to eſcape 
their Obſervation but by the moſt inexcuſable ways 
of neglect, either wiltull Ignorance or wiltull Perverlſ- 
neſs, 

How could the Almighty have made fairer provi- 
ſions to guide and inſtru&t us in our Duty, than by 
making every thing in Nature, within and without us, 
an argument and declaration of it 2 He has firſt fur- 
niſh't us with wit and underſtanding enough to con- 
ſult the comfort and happineſs of our own lives ; and 
then he has ſo contrived-the nature of things, as to let: 
us ſee (if we will but make any uſe of our natural 
abilities) that there is no peace nor ſafety to be' had, 

| nothing 
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nothing but trouble and miſery without engagements 
of wu Love and Friendſhip, that alone 1s iScient 
to diſcover the intention of his Mind and the matter 
of their Duty, and to oblige them without any far- 
ther enquiry to apply themlelves to a&t accordingly. 

So that it Men will but ſuffer their own Minds to 
attend to the moſt unavoidable Obje&ts of their own 
Senſes, and the impartial Reſults of their own Thoughts, 
they cannot avoid to conclude that it is the will and 
intention of the Authour of Nature, that they ſhould 
conform themſelves to thoſe directions that he has pre- 
ſcribed to them in the Order of Nature, and that is 
to conform all their deſigns and actions to this com- 
prehenſive principle of mutual and univerſal Benevo- 
lence. 

Which becauſe it can never- be reduced to practice 
without Socicty and the eſtabliſhment of a common 
Intereſt, that is an unqueſtionable evidence of the Di- 
vine Inſtitution of it, for whoever commands the End, 
thereby commands the neceſſary Means, and therefore 
if it be ſo manifeſt from all things in Nature that eve- 
ry Man is enjoin'd by his Creatour (if he own and 
acknowledge any) to love and bear hearty good-will 
to all Men as well for his own as their Intereſt ; and 
if it be as manifeſt from all the ſame appearances of 
things, that this can never be done without entring 
and engaging themſelves into Societies, that is an un- 
doubted proof of their Inſtitution. 

So that though we could ſuppoſe that they were 
not at firſt form'd by God himſelf (though no ſuppo- 
ſition can be more uncooth and unimaginable) but 
that Mankind once lived without them, and ranged 
themſelves into ſeveral Bodies and Combinations by 
their own voluntary Conſent, yet if they were cer- 
tainly inftrufted and commanded ſo to doe by the 
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ſupreme Governour of all, that clearly reſolves the In- 
ſtitution of Society into his Will and not their Choice, 
in that they are determin'd to it in Obedience to lus 
Command. : 

And now this being ſo plainly eſtabliſht by virtue 
of his Authority, it comprehends all things that are 
neceſſary to its Exerciſe or Preſervation , eſpecially 
Propriety and Dominion, without which no Man can 
doe any ſervice to the common Intereſt, and by which 
Men are forced to live in the practice of mutual Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty ; fo eaſily and almoſt irreſiſtibly 
are they drawn under an obligation of the main Duties 
ot Morality, if they will but make any reflections upon 
the natures of Things, and the obſervations of their 
own Minds ; and that one would think is enough to 
acquit the Divine Providence from any the leaſt ſuſpi. 
cion of being defeCtive in giving any part of Mankind 
ſufficient Rules and Inſtructions for the due Govern- 
ment of themſelves and their moral Actions, 

And yet is he not content to provide ſuch means, 
as cannot but be effetual without extreme ſottiſhnels, 
but withall makes ſome acceſſional ſecurity to prevent 
us from the danger of that, and to force us to take ſome 
notice of his Mind and Will : ſo that unleſs we can pre- 
vail with our ſelves to ſtifle all the workings of our 
own Minds ( as buſie and thoughtfull as they are ) 
unleſs we can prevail with our ſelves to take no care 
tor our own Happineſs ; unleſs we can overcome the 
moſt vehement inſtin&s and inclinations of our own 
Natures, all theſe muſt unavoidably carry us into a 
knowledge of his Will, and by their own force deter- 
mine us to a compliance with it. | 

So that, all theſe things being firlt ſeriouſly weighed 
apart, and then layed together, they will prove ſuch 
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Nature, that if we can with any confidence conclude 
any Diſcourſe with an 62 #9 9dzz1, we may much 
more doe it in this, there being no one Argument in 
the world, except the exiſtence of a Deity, upon 
which it is founded, that can equal it in the pregnan- 
cy and the variety of its proof. And this may ſuffice 
tor the proot of the declaration of the Law of Nature; 
the ncxt thing to be conſider is its Sanction. 


$ XI. And this comes to our knowledge in the 
ſame way of conveyance or publication with the Law 
it ſelf; tor as the Authour ot Nature declares to Man- 
kind by the Order of Nature, that he ſeriouſly in- 
tends the welfare and happineſs of the whole Commu- 
nity ; ſo does he at the ſame time and by the ſame 
means require of all and every Member of it to act 
according to his will and pleaſure under the enforce- 
ment of natural Rewards and Penalties, and thoſe 
motives of obedience are the proper Sanction to make 
the Law obligatory. 

For Obligation properly ſignifies nothing but laying 
a-Neceſlity upon us to act according to the direction 
of the Law ; not that the Mind of Man can be deter- 
min'd by outward force or violence, or that any Law- 
giver whatſoever can compel it to a compliance and 

* tubmiſſion to his will againſt its own : Tt is onely to 
be wrought upon by Reaſon and Perſwaſion, by Ar- 
guments of Hope and Fear, by Rewards and Punith- 
ments ; the conſideration whereof though it does not 

' by its own direct influence over-power the Minds of 
Men, yet it docs it effectually enough by virtue of 
that natural Inſtin&t that is implanted in them to pur- 
lue their own Happineſs. 

For being determind by a Neceſſity of Nature to 
purſue ſuch things as are productive of it, and to ſhun 
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ſach as are inconſiſtent with it, all ſuch conſiderations 
| as inform or aſſure us what Actions are ſo, bring a 
kind of Neceſſity upon our Underſtandings, foraſmucl! 
as it is natural and therefore neceſſary to ſeek our own 
Happineſs and: the means of acquiring it. And that 
is the _ meaning of Obligation, not to bind any 
fetters and reſtraints upon our Wills ; but to-propound 
ſuch powertull motives and arguments to them, as 
cannot but determine their Choice, it they will ci- 
ther attend to their reaſonableneſs, or tollow the 
firſt Appetite and ſtrongeſt Inclination of their Na- 
tures. | 

So that if the Divine Providence have fo orderd the 
Conſtitution of Things, as to make it neceſſary that 
ſuch a proportion ot happineſs ſhould follow in the 
courſe, of Nature upon the performance of ſuch a Du- 
ty, and on the contrary as much miſery upon its neg- 
lect, he has plainly eſtabliſhe ir into a binding Law 
by all the force and energy that 1s proper to Legifla- 
tion; and if he had reveald it to the world by an 
expreſs voice and declaration, or any other viſible way 
of entercourſe, it would not have been a more pro- 
per Sanction and more powertull enforcement of his 
Will. 

Seeing all the uſe of any ſuch Revelation mult have 
been to move them to Obedience by Arguinents of 
" Hope and Fear ; fo that it he have ſet before us by the 
frame of Nature ſo many effe&tual Motives of this 
kind, they are of the ſame force, as if they had been 
| firſt made known to the world by Writing or Procla- 
mation or any other Solemnities of inacting Laws. So 
that onely ſuppoſing an Authour of Nature, which (as 
I have oliten already ſuggeſted) muſt be ſuppoſed in 
the order of Nature antecedently to all enquiries after 


the. Law of Nature, this matter will demonſtrate it 
tek 
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ſelf from the moſt obvious effe&ts of his Providence, 
and the moſt undoubted deſigns of his Government. 
For it is demonſtratively certain by induCtion of 


' Particulars that every Vertue has ſome natural effica- 


cy in it to advance both the publick Good and the 
private Intereſt ; ſo that theſe things being ſo inſepa- 
rably join'd together, and that by an order and necefl- 
ſity of Nature, z. e. by the contrivance and wiſedom 
ot that Divine Providence that made it, what can be 
more evident than that he commands and requires all 
his Creatures, that are capable of any knowledge of 
his Will and ſenſe of their Duty, to act ſutably to that 
order of things that he has eſtabliſht in the World, and 
to that declaration of his Mind that he has made by 
that Eſtabliſhment. 

And thus is it notorious from the firſt Principles of 
natural Philoſophy and the moſt obvious appearances 
of daily Experience, that Temperance, Love of Friends 
and Neighbours, Faithfulneſs in Oaths and Promiſes, 
an Aptneſs to kind and obliging Offices, Gratitude to 
Benetactours, Love and AfﬀeCtion to natural Relations, 
and a gentle and peaceable Diſpoſition towards all 
good Men are highly uſefull or rather abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to all the comforts of humane Life, to Peace 
and Quietneſs, to Safety and Contentment, to health 
of Body and fatisfattion of Mind, as well as to hap- 
pineſs of Society, the preſervation of Government, 


and the ſecuring of all Men in their juſt Rights againſt 


all manner of Injuries and Oppreſſions. 

And 'tis certain from the fame Principles that all 
contrary 'Vices have the quite contrary Effects, and 
tend both to the deſtruction of the publick Safety, 
and of every Man's private Tranquility, Unpeaceable- 
neſs, Injuſtice, Perfidiouſneſs, and all other acts of ex- 
cellive and unreaſonable Self love, that looks meerly 

| to 
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to its own Intereſt without any regard to or concern 
for the good of others naturally produce all the Mif- 
chiefs and Calamities of Life ; and in the fame pro-- 
portion that theſe prevail in the praCtice of the World, 
in the fame do they abate the Peace of the Society, 
and the Safety of every Man's Life, and the Quiet of 
every Man's Mind. 

So that theſe things being thus apparently tied to- 
gether by ſuch an inevitable train of Cauſes and Ef. 
tefts, and their connexion being ſo obvious and fo 
palpable to every Man's notice, what can we ima- 
gine the Divine Providence could have done more to 
recommend their Practice and enforce their Obliga- 
tion ? and for a farther proof of this I might reſume 
all the Heads of Diſcourſe, that I have already repre- 
ſented to diſcover the Sufficiency of the Publication 
of the Law of Nature, and ſhew what particular Re- 
wards are entaild upon the performance of. particular 
Duties, and what Puniſhments are in the courſe of 
Nature inflited upon their Neglect. 

But what I have performed in the former part of 
this Diſcourſe ſuperſedes the neceſſity of any diſtin&t 
account of it here ; becauſe I have all along, as I have 
proceeded , demonſtrated together with their ſubſer- 
viency. to the publick Wea] their ſerviceableneſs to 
every Man's private Intereſt, and that includes as 
well the Sanction as the Declaration of the Law. 
And therefore without deſcending to. all Particulars, I 
ſhall onely in general treat of thoſe Enforcements, that 
Nature or the Authour of it has added to all his Laws, 
and they alone will give us a ſufficient account of their 
Obligation ; in that they are ſo many and fo obvious 
to the moſt vulgar Experience and moſt eaſy Obſerva- 
tion, that there is nothing elſe that concerns the Life of 
Man, the knowledge whereof is more familiar and more 
unavoidable, $ XII. The 
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$ XII. The firſt Reward of Vertue is its own 
natural and intrinſick Pleaſure. Acts 'of Love and 
Kindneſs are in themſelves gratefull and agreeable to 
the temper of humanc Nature ; and all Men lcel a na- 
tural Deliciouſneſs conſequent upon every Exercife of 
their good-natur'd Paſſions ; And nothing attects the 
Mind with greater Complacency, than to reflect up- 
on its own inward Joy and Contentment. So that 
the Delight of every vertuous Reſolution doubles ” 
on it ſelt ; in that firſt it ſtrikes our Minds with a di- 
rect Plcaſure by its ſuitableneſs to our Natures, and 
then our Minds entertain themſelves with pleaſant Re- 
Hettions upon their own Worth and Tranquility. 

And this is made fo apparent from the plaineſt and 
moſt eaſy Experience, that it cannot poſſibly eſcape 
any Man's Animadverſion ; There is no Man that does 
not perceive more ſatisfaction in the AﬀeCtions of Love 
and Joy and Good-will, than in the black and un- 
quiet Paſſions of Malice, Envy and Hatred, that do 
but torment the Mind with Anguith, Reſtleſneſs and 
Confuſion. A baſe and ill-naturd Diſpoſition frets 
and vexes it ſelf with perpetual male-contentedneſs ; 
and the Man that gives himſelf up to any ſpite and 
rancour of Mind, is not ſo much as within the capa- 
city of Happineſs : at leaſt in the ſame proportion 
that good or bad Paſſions prevail in the Minds of 
Men, in the fame are they affected with Joy or Mi- 
ſery. Now this being made fo plain and viſible 4n 
the whole Entercourſe of humane Life, it muſt needs 
lay a mighty Enforcement and manifeſt Obligation 
to a ſuitable Behaviour; tor what Motive can we con- 
ceive of nearer concernment, than when the Action 
it ſelf is its own. Reward or Puniſhment ? 

And as the kind Paſſions are moſt agreeable to the 


temper of our Minds, ſo are they molt healthtull ” 
the 
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the Conſtitution of our Bodies, and have a natural In- 
fluence upon the Cheerfulneſs and Preſervation of our 
Lives. The Afﬀections of Love and Hope and De- 
light cheriſh our natural Heat, ſweeten our radical 
Moiſture, beget gentle and vigorous Spirits, promote 
the Circulation ot the Bloud, and make the Heart and 
all the vital Parts more brisk and lively. Whereas on 
the contrary , Hatred and Envy and Diſcontent ſtifle 
the motion of the Bloud, oppreſs the Heart, damp 
the Spirits, and hinder the tunQions of the Brains 
and Nerves, and breed Diſeaſes and ObſtruCtions of 
the Spleen. | 
For when the briskneſs of the vital Heat is checkt, 
and the contraCtion of the Heart weakned, the Bloud 
grows thick and cold in the Extremities of the Veſ- 
ſels, and: is not able to thruſt it ſelf forward through 
the remoter Branches of the Arteries into the Fibres 
of the Veins; but ſtagnates in all the more narrow 
Paſſages of the Body ; eſpecially in th& more curious 
and delicate Veſſels that are every where ſpread up 
and down thrgugh the ſubſtance of the Brain ; from 
whence proceed tremblings in the Heart, paleneſs in 
the Face, and ( if they are ſtrong and inveterate ) 
my ws Diſtempers - gh the whole habit of the 
Body. | | | 
So that as a Man deſires length of Life and preſer- 
vation of Health, he is obliged to ſhun all bitter and 
unkind Paſſions ; in that wy are in the conſtitution 
of Nature neceſlary cauſes of Diſcraſies and Diſeaſes ; 


and though their Symtoms, unleſs they are very ve- 
hement, are not ſo obvious and palpable, yet are they 
certain from all the Experiments and Obſervations in _ 
natural Philoſophy ; and in .what proportion ſoever 
they prevail over Mens Minds, in the fame do they 
diſorder and diſturb their Bodies. So that the _ 
K O 
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of Nature is recommended to the nature of Man in all 
its Capacities, and is ſuited to the fatisiaCtion of all its 
reſpeCtive Faculties of Body and Mind, and by conſe- 
quence is deſign'd to make up the completeſt and moſt 
entire Enjoyment of Pleaſure and Happineſs. 

But beſides this, as it extends its Delight to all our 
Appetites, ſo does it make the ſenſe of their Felicity 
more intence and affetting, and entertain the Mind 
with the moſt vehement and tranſporting Joys. For 
there are but two things requiſite to raiſe Pleaſure up 
to the height of Beatitude ; and they are the ſpriteli- 
neſs of the A& and the excellency of the Object: 
Now the Good of all Mankind ( which is the general 
notion and ſcope of all Vertue) being of the largeſt 
and moſt diftuſive extent, and the biggeſt Deſign that 
we can either deſire or propoſe to our ſelves, 1t calls 
forth all the vigour and earneſtneſs of our Minds, and 
employs the utmoſt force and vehemence of our Paſ- 
fions, and tranſports us with perpetual Delight and 
Satisfaction. | | 

Every Man enjoys a ſenſible Complacency in every 
act of Kindneſs, his Good-will reflefts back upon him- 
felt, .and when he ts concern'd to procure anothers 
Happineſs, he thereby increafes his own ; but when 
the Object of his AfecCtions is ſo vaſt and unbounded 
a Good, it excites-a force and quickneſs of Mind pro- 
porttonable to its own greatneſs ; it equalls the utmoſt 
capacity of all our Powers, and we can never outdoe 
its worth ; it is ſufficient to;entertain all our Thoughrs 
and to employ all our Actions ; and the Man that pro- 
pounds this to himſelf as the delight of his Soul and 
the deſign of his Life, never wants for obje&s or op- 
portunities of Content, but enjoys a complete and 
continual Felicity from. the exerciie of his own. good- 
wyl and; the reflections of his own. Mind. yy 
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And though no Man can be capable of fo pure and 
unmixed a SatisfaCtion in this Life, there being ſo ma- 
ny Calamities out of their own power and diſpoſal to 
diſcompoſe it, yet are the degrees of a Man's Happi- 
neſs (as far as he is maſter ot it himſelf) always pro- 
portiond to the emprovement of this temper of his 
Mind ; his Joy and his Delight are of the ſame extent 
with his Love and his Good-will, and he that moſt 
dilates the exerciſe of his kind Paſſions, moſt widens 
the capacity of his Enjoyments ; and ſo much as a 
Man falls thort of this univerſal Kindneſs, ſo much 
does he afflict himſelf with Anguiſh and Diſcontent, 
and that is ſufficient encouragement to excite him to 
work up his Mind to habitual Reſotutions of Love and 
Kindneſs, when they are all along their own Reward 
in proportion to their own ſtrength and vigour; and 
he that is poſſeſt with moſt Good-will, becomes there- 
by the happieſt and moſt contented Man, and he thar 
is poſſeſt with nothing elſe enjoys his full and adequate 
Felicity. 

Though fo great a Goodneſs and by conſequence 
ſo great an Happineſs is onely agreeable to the de- 
ſcripſion of the , of Heaven, where eternal Love 
will be our eternal Bliſs ; yet ſeeing in this World 
there is a difference as to the Miſery or Happineſs of 
every Man's Life in proportion to the degrees of this 
Aﬀettion , that is a ſufficient inducement to him to 
habituate himſelf to its free and conſtant Exerciſe ; 
when he is ſo plainly engaged as he deſires and de- 
ſfgns the improvement of his own Content, to pro- 
cure and delight in the Content of others; and fo far 
as he extends his concernment for their welfare, ſo 
many Objects does —_—_ for the entertainment 
of. his moſt pleafant and agreeable Paſſions. | 
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Which being all the Happineſs that is within our 
own power, it is the moſt proper motive to deter- 
mine our Wills to ſuch Thoughts and Actions as are 
moſt effe&ual to attain or to advance it. For that is 
the proper uſe of Rewards and Penalties to ſet betore 
us ſuch Conſiderations as are ſuited to determine our 


Wills to ſuch Deſigns and Actions as lie within our ' 


own power ; if they do not, all the Arguments in the 
World are to no purpoſe, and nothing is more abſurd 
than to court or threaten a Man into the doing of 
what is impotſible. And therefore ſeeing the caſual 
or the fatal Calamities of humane Lite are altogether 
out of our own diſpoſal, and will Leiall us whether 
we will or will not, they can have no pollible iniJu- 
ence to determine the choice and the reſolution of our 
Minds, but the onely things that can affect us as mo- 
ral Agents, are ſuch Propoſals of good or evil, as we 
know our ſelves able to diſpoſe ot, as we are pleaſed 
to incline our own Wills. 

What then though the natural Calamities of Life 
are incident to the Good equally with the Bad, it is 
not in our power to avoid or overrule their Neceſſity, 
but when they happen to us, all we have then to doe, 
1s to bear them as we are able. And what will enable 
us to bear them as we ought, I ſhall repreſent in the 
ſecond part of this Diſcourſe. But kecaule there are 
ſome things that have ſome infiuence upon our Hap- 
pines, that are altogether out of our own diſpoſal, 
thall we thercfore take no care of all thoſe that are al- 
together within it > That may become the humour 
ot peeviſh and unreaſonable People, but certainly no 
prudent Man, becauſe he cannot overpower all things 
to comply with his own Will, will theretore conclude 
with hunſelt that it is in vain to be concern'd about 
thoſe that he is able to command. 

And 
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from the Nature of Things. © a 69 
And therefore all thoſe we muſt ſet afide as of no 
uſe and conſideration in matters of Morality, in that 


they are of another Nature, and depend upon other 


Cauſes; it is. enough at preſent that the Providence of 
God has left a certain proportion of our Felicity to 
our own diſpoſal, by a regard to which we ought 
(if we are wiſe) to order our Deſigns and Actions ; 
and that he has annexed ſuch degrees and advantages 
of Happineſs to ſuch pra&tices and habits of Vertue ; 
and that is all that can be done to recommend them 
to our choice and good Opinion ; eſpecially when the 
AXt it ſelf is its own Reward, and is the moſt pleaſant 
Exerciſe of the Mind of Man. 


$ XIII. 2. If there be a Deity or Sovereign 
Cauſe of all things ( that is ever ſuppoſed in this En- 
quiry) we muſt of neceſſity ſuppoſe Fm endued with 
the higheſt meaſures of Reaſon, Wiſedom and Good- 
neſs ; for theſe are Excellencies that we perceive to 
reſide in ſome degree within our ſelves; and there- 
tore much more in him whoſe Idea comprehends: all 
Perfe&tions, and who is the onely cauſe of all ours. 
Now right Reaſon is the- ſame in God and in his 
Creatures, becauſe it is meaſured by the ſame Rule, 
and that is the Nature of Things ; and when it agrees 
with that, it paſſes a true Judgment, and when it 
does not, it is talfſe and erroneous ; and therefore if it 
be conſonant to the Reaſon of Man and the Nature of 
Things to judge that the Good of all is preferrable to 
the adyantage of a ſingle Perſon, it cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed that the unerring Wifedom of God ſhould fall into 
a different or a contrary Perſwaſion, for that were to 
reconcile no leſs than contraditory Propoſitions to 
right Reaſon. © 
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